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INTRODUCTION 








rhe system we live under concentrates obscene wealth at the sum- 
mit of society while condemning millions to poverty, oppression, 
War and disease. A movement of resistance to this has arisen and 
Sobilised millions of people across the world. Slogans such as 
Thnother world is possible” and “Think globally, act locally” echo 
through discussions and debates from Porto Alegre in Brazil to 
Mumbai in India, and protest marches from Seattle to Sydney. 
These demands raise many questions: what sort of new world is 
possible, which social forces can bring it about, and what sort of 
local action is needed to achieve global transformation? 

The Paris Commune of 1871 provides answers, despite its dis- 
tance in time. It involved the working class taking control of their 
city and driving out the French government. Free at last to pursue 
their dreams, socialists, communists, anarchists and radical 
Jacobins threw their energies into a social experiment on a huge 
scale. The ambitions of the communards were boundless, and their 
belief in the possibility of social justice, equality, and international 
solidarity was intense. A new form of government based on mass 
active democracy was generated—the first workers’ state. Alas, the 
Commune lasted barely 72 days. In hand to hand fighting at the 
barricades during May 1871, the forces of the government, cheered 
on by the ruling classes of the world, reoccupied the French capital 
using the utmost brutality. 

When the blood had finally dried little seemed to remain of the 
Commune's aspirations. However, and in spite of the rulers’ efforts 
10 erase the event from memory, Eugene Pottier's famous song, The 
Internationale, written during the Commune's final agony, keeps 
alive a link to its history and still recalls its message of struggle and 
liberation. The Internationale was sung in Petrograd in 1917; in 
Madrid as they fought fascism in the 1930s; in Tiananmen Square, 
Beijing, in the 1980s; and continues to be heard across the world 
today. Its verses evoke the first, but certainly not the last, time a 
new and just society was within reach. 



























So the Paris Commune deserves to be more than an obscure, if 


inspiring, reference point. Studying its life and death reveals a fas- 
cinating story of political and social daring, as well as great 
heroism. This is all the more remarkable in that the insurgents had 
no prior experience of a successful anti-capitalist movement to 
draw upon. They were truly pioneering and cut a new path for oth- 
ers to follow. 

In this book the participants speak for themselves wherever 
possible, Though huge changes have occurred in the century and 
a half since the Commune, it is remarkable how fresh and con- 
temporary they sound. The chapter structure used does not deal 
with events chronologically. The achievements of the movement 
are covered first, followed by the background events that made it 
possible. Then follows a discussion of the problems the Commune 
faced in its civil war with the French government. The book con- 
tinues with an account of how the Commune was crushed, and 
rounds off by considering the different ways this unique movement 
has been interpreted. 




















Tur Burres MONTMARTRE, 18 MARCH 1871 (TOP); 
CANNONS OF MONTMARTRE, 18 MARCH (BELOW) 
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CROWD SWARMS AROUND TOPPLED VENDOME COLUMN (ABOVE); 
A GROUP ON THE DEBRIS OF THE COLUMN, 16 May (BELOW) 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE COMMUNE'S ACHIEVEMENTS 





THE REVOLUTION OF 18 MARCH 1871 
“The soldiers too will take strike action” 


The Paris Commune was born in the early hours of 18 March 1871, 
when the French army attempted to disarm the Parisian militia— 
the National Guard. In protest at this action a popular uprising 
expelled the government from the city and put it in the hands of the 
working class, Even in the long history of French insurrections this 
outcome was unprecedented, The authorities had been challenged 
before, but this was the first time the working clas: had not just 
fought but also won on its own account. Typically, the establishment 
had such contempt for ordinary people that it could not conceive of 
revolts truly happening from below, Mass actions had to be the 
result of outside agitators manipulating gullible followers. So the 
Red Professor", Karl Marx, was accused of orchestrating the Com- 
mune from his London office of the International Working Men's 
Association (later known as the First International). 

The evidence of that dramatic day refutes this conspiracy theory. 
The uprising was initiated by the most exploited and oppressed 
people in Paris. Indeed, there were no well-known radical leaders 
present on 18 March, because the most prominent were either 
under arrest or elsewhere.’ Benoit Malon, socialist and future 
member of the Communal Council, confessed “never had a revolu- 
tion more surprised the revolutionaries”. The Central Committee 
of the National Guard (a democratically organised militia composed 
of hundreds of thousands of mainly working class Parisian men) 
expected nothing. Its meeting was arranged for 11 o'clock in the 
evening.’ The First International did indeed have thousands of sup- 
porters in Paris. Yet so disorientated was it by events that it failed 
10 make any statement on the revolution until 23 March.* 

Therefore the revolution was not sparked by left wing agita- 
tors but by government provocation. If there was a dark 
conspiracy, it came from above, from the enemies of Paris. The 
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French ruling class and the government saw the city and i 
increasingly radical working population as a threat to their posi: 
tion. They must be comprehensively crushed, and to do so thei, 
National Guard units had to be disarmed. Their cannons wer 
stored on the heights of Montmartre and so this became the foci 
of the French army's operation. 

General Vinoy was in charge of capturing the cannons. To hi, 
Paris was not a city of compatriots but hostile enemy territory. Hi: 
language was one of military assault, nothing else: "The attack! 
must be pursued at several different points at the same time... Two. 
columns of the Susbielle division had to attack Montmartre".* 
Repression was planned to be severe and far-reaching: "It was not 
simply a matter of limiting ourselves to lifting the cannons, but...to 
take all the steps necessary to immediately arrest all the leaders of 
the insurrection”. To accomplish this, police gendarmes followed 
eat lumn bearing lists of left activists, with special attention paid 
to the International’s HQ” The army propaganda claimed that 18 
March was “the day the government chose to repress the uprising”.* 
Yet it was the government's action that created a full-blown revolt 
where none had been before. 

Due to a disastrous war with Count Bismarck's Prussia the pre- 
vious year, the authorities had only 25,000 soldiers and 3,000 
gendarmes available. By seizing the artillery in the dead of night 
they hoped to keep these meagre forces free from "contamination" 
by the “mob”.’ The soldiers left their barracks at 3 o'clock in the 
morning" and swiftly climbed to Montmartre. The cannons were 
weakly defended and only one National Guardsman—Turpin—was 
cut down in capturing them. Vinoy excitedly telegraphed news of 
success to the capitalist government at Versailles." However, a 
gross miscalculation had been made. The horses needed to haul 
this heavy equipment away did not arrive. 

When morning came the troops were still on the Montmartre 
heights. When their presence was discovered the local population 
realised what was afoot. Government propaganda could not turn 
back the tide of anger. In vain did an official poster promote the pre- 
posterous idea that the National Guards "have already caused you 
so much harm [and] have seized cannons which, if they are fired, 
would only thunder down upon your homes, your children and you 
yourselves”. The workers of Paris knew the opposite to be true. It 
was the Versailles forces who were trying to remove the people's 
means of self-protection and who were prepared to shell Paris. 
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Louise Michel, the tireless local activist based in that area, takes 
= the story of the events on 18 March: 


Montmartre was waking up; the drum was beating. I went with 
others to launch what amounted to an assault on the hilltop. The 
sun was rising and we heard the alarm bell. Our ascent was at the 
Speed of a charge, and we knew that at the top was an army poised 
Jor battle. We expected to die for liberty 

It was as if we were risen from the dead. Yes, Paris was rising 
from the dead. Crowds like this are sometimes the vanguard of the 
"Pecan of humanity. The hilltop was enveloped in a white glow, a 
splendid dawn of deliverance... But it was not death that awaited 
us on the hilltop where the army was already hitching up the can- 
mons to take them off, and combine them with those already lifted 
from Batignolles during the night. No, it was the surprise of a pop- 
ular victory. 

Between us and the army were women who threw themselves on 
the cannons and on the machine guns while the soldiers stood immo- 
bile. When General Lecomte ordered the soldiers to fire on the crowd, 
a subaltern came out from the ranks and standing in front of the 
company called out in a voice louder than Lecomte’s, “Turn your 
guns around and put your rifle butts up in the air!” The soldiers 
obeyed. It was Verdaguerre who, for this action, was shot by Ver- 
sailles some months later. But the revolution had been achieved." 





Even hostile witnesses acknowledged the central role played by 
women, and also by children, in encouraging the mutiny. An officer 
in the Versailles army wrote of how the army's action was: 


stopped by a crowd of several hundred local inhabitants, princi- 
pally children and women. The infantry detachment which was 
there to escort the cannon completely forgot their duty and dis- 
persed into the crowd, succumbing to its perfidious seductions, and 
ended by turning up their rifle butts."* 





o it was the most downtrodden elements of society who took the 
lead at Montmartre. This was their moment. Elsewhere in Paris 
similar mutinies and revolts were occurring." On the Rue Lepic an 
eye witness stumbled across 50 or 60 cavalry—Vinoy and his gen- 
eral staff: “A yell rose from the ranks of the swelling crowd. Vinoy 
stopped for a moment, then left, head down, while some intrepid 
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kids pursued him and slapped the horses of his escort with sticks. 
It was a really pitiful retreat"." The "attack" by this mighty military 
commander was defeated by children with sticks! 

By midday the entire government was in full-scale flight. 
Adolphe Thiers, its leader, realised that any further contact with: 
ordinary people would destroy what little remained of military dis- 
cipline. He therefore decided to withdraw his troops and 
government officials to nearby Versailles." In one day victory was. 
complete. The writ of the government no longer ran in the capital. It 
was not just a few ministers and all their officials who had fled: one. 
Commune sympathiser recorded this ironic comment in his diary: 





Legally we had no more government; no police force or policemen; 
no magistrates or trials; no top officials or prefects; the landlords 
had run away in a panic abandoning their buildings to the tenants; 
no soldiers or generals; no letters or telegrams; no customs officials, 
tax collectors or teachers. No more Academy or Institute; the great 
professors, doctors and surgeons had left... Paris; immense Paris 
was abandoned to the “orgies of the vile multitude”. 





“No saviour from on high delivers 
No faith have we in prince or peer 
Our own right hand the chains must sever” 


The revolution did not simply destroy the old structure. It was much 
more than a successful defence of bits of iron, or a mass protest, or 
a mutiny. For this was a moment when popular discontent was 
transformed into popular power, and in the process the participants 
were themselves changed. On 19 March La Commune newspaper 
described what had occurred the previous day as: 





a revolution without example in history. Your revolution has a spe- 
cial character that distinguishes it from others. Its fundamental 
greatness is that it is made entirely by the people as a collective 
communal revolutionary undertaking, anonymous, unanimous, 
and for the first time without leaders. 

Nothing of the personal, of the individualistic! There was no sur- 
prise attack, no coup de main, but...a massive achievement strong 
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jn its authority of the workers! This is a natural power, sponta- 

sous, not false; born from the public conscience of the "vile 
Prultitude" which has been provoked and attacked and now legiti- 
mately defends itself. Such power owes nothing to the influence of 
the great names, to celebrity status, to the prestige of leaders, to the 


artifice of parties..." 


What was particularly galling for the former rulers was precisely 
that this movement from below had created its own organs of 
autho! ie Journal Officiel published at Versailles was infuriated 
that the names of members of the National Guard’s Central Com- 
mittee were “unknown to almost all who read them. They had 
suddenly emerged from obscurity”. How dare they! 

Some modern accounts of the Commune minimise the radical 
dimension of this first successful workers’ revolution, and thus 
imply that ordinary people cannot really bring change. But listen to 
the voices of that time. Here is i ii 
erate carpenter and rank and file communard: 








Yes my sister we are now in charge and before us are these peo- 
ple who bow down before monarchy and tremble at the thought of 
our revolution, these men who betrayed us we have them, even Bis- 
marck is forced to recognise us, you see how we are strong..." 





^ leading member of the Communal Council, Vermorel, agreed. 
The 18 March revolution: 


marks the achievement of political power by the proletariat ... The 
INational Guard] Central Committee, which took power after 18 
March, was composed solely of workers, of proletarians. And by far 
the majority of the Commune is composed of workers, of proletari- 
ans even though it also contains some bourgeois devoted to the 
people's cause..." 





Arnould, another council member, watched an aged National 
Guard on duty: 


This fighter had dreamed, for perhaps 50 years, of the triumph 
of the people and here, one fine day, all of a sudden, he was living 
his dream! He saw workers there like him, his workshop compan- 
ions, his favourite club orators commanding, being obeyed! He saw 
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the bourgeois, the big businessmen, the great industrialists, ti 
bosses, begging for an audience, humble, submissive and pol 
coming to ask for permits for their merchandise or for their famili 
to pass! “At last!’ said his look... 


one of the many crimes of Stalinism in the 20th century was to 

xo over phrases such as “a workers’ government” and pervert 
axe The 18 March revolution showed the meaning of workers’ 
ipods It had nothing in common with Stalinist Eastern Europe, or 
jestern capitalist democracy for that matter. In both these latter 
the political system is designed to keep the population 
Daily passive. After 18 March, by contrast, there was an explosion 
of mass popular involvement. A recent commentator has explained: 





Such assessments of the Commune were not confined to its suj 
porters. They were held by opponents 
Edmond Goncourt, a well-known diarist living in Paris but bitter] 
‘opposed to the Commune. He wrote: 








There was, first of all, an immense, a grandiose festival, a festi- 
val that the people of Paris, the essence and the symbol of the 
French people and of humanity in general, created for itself and 
created for the world. Spring festival in the city, festival of the dis- 
inherited and of the proletarians, revolutionary festival and festival 
of the revolution, total, | festival, the greatest of modern times, it grew 
abore all from the magnificence of joy. The historic day of 18 March 
1871 broke the passivity and resignation that had ruled... The peo- 
ple of Paris broke the dykes and flooded onto the streets. In a warm 
and fraternal mass they enveloped those who would have fought 
them, the soldiers of the established powers, and disarmed them. A 
collective hero, the popular genius rose up in all its natural youth 
and vigour. It had triumphed simply by appearing on the scene... 
What force did this? A fundamental will to change the world, to 
change life as itis, the highest thought being the project of total rev- 
olution. This was an “all or nothing" gamble." 


What is happening is quite simply the conquest of France by th 

working population and the subjugation, under its despotic rule, 
the nobility, the bourgeoisie and the peasants. The government is 
falling from the hands of those who have into those who have ni 
from those who have a material interest in the conservation of soci- 
ety into those who are completely uninterested in its order, stabilit 
or preservation.” 





Barral de Montaud, who stayed behind in Paris to spy for Ver: 
sailles, reached the conclusion that “the third class in society...th 
people, made 18 March... But Paris was only a means. Its expre: 
aim was the dominance of the working class...” 

Between left wing and right wing eyewitness accounts we hav 
this from an unaligned middle class woman of Paris who wrote: 


[To the people of Paris] the Versailles government represente: 
and meant privilege, the possessors of blankets facing the poor! 
without sheets. Perhaps the people did not understand the idea of 
the Commune at all, nor even tried to understand it. To them all thi 
was irrelevant. They were obsessively aware of one single idea: 
that the rich existed alongside the poor, the man wearing gloves: 
alongside the man with soiled hands; the salaried official func- 
tionary alongside the needy worker... 


How was this “will to change the world” expressed? We are 
encouraged to think of politics in terms of distant hierarchical bod- 
ies ruling over us. However, power can take other forms. It does not 
need to be above or apart from the population, residing solely in 
some boardroom or grand chamber, The Paris Commune was a 
ic example of an alternative politics. Its very name escaped 
^ strictures. The dictionary definition for commune is “parish, 
ship" as a noun, and “common, general, universal, most peo- 
ple, common people, the mob” as an adjective." The newness of the 
emerging power meant the National Guard Central Committee had 
difficulty in finding a straightforward term to describe what they 
Were promoting: “Its name is indistinct—municipal assembly, Com- 
munal Council or Commune”.”” 

Following the revolution a council was elected on 26 March 
1871. It sat at the town hall (Hótel de Ville) and was like no 











Around the world messages of sympathy began to be sent. From 
a Brussels mass meeting came these words: “There has been no 
more momentous hour. The working people have shown a stamina: 
that is the mark of classes that can be subjugated no longer..." A 
First International meeting in Geneva “hailed the advent of the 
working class to political power in the Communal Revolution of 
March 18..." 
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previous parliamentary institution. Membership of this body 
iterests of the rich 
powerful, as this article from Le Proletaire, an 11th arrondis 


not alicence to betray the electors in th 





ment newspaper, explained: 


It is up to the people alone to judge men and their acts. The 
sion of those we mandate is limited... Do not reach judgement 
make decisions in the name of the people or in their place. Rem 
in your role as simple messengers and be content to furnish the 
ple with the information that they have charged you 


communicate. 


Servants of the people, do not assume the false airs of so 
igns. That is no more appropriate for you than for the helots. 
have replaced... Your persons are of little weight in the scales of 





Commune. The people are tired of 'saviours'."* 


As this statement shows, although the council at the Hotel de 
was frequently labelled “the Commune" it was not the only pl 
that it was to be found. It existed on the streets, in meeting hi 
homes and barracks. Lissagaray, a journalist and participant in. 
Commune who wrote a famous history of it, makes this point cle; 


Seek it before you, and not at the faltering Hótel de Ville. Th 
smoking ramparts, these explosions of heroism, these women, th 
men of all professions united, all the workmen of the earth applai 
ing our combat, all monarchs, all the bourgeois coalesced agai 
us, do they not speak loudly enough our common thought, and t 
all of us are fighting for equality, the enfranchisement of labour, 


advent of a social society?” 


RUNNING THE GREAT CITY 


“Arise ye starvelings from your slumbers” 


When the national government decamped to Versailles this brou 
new opportunities for the people of Paris, but also risks, becau: 
amounted to a deliberate act of sabotage. After Thiers ordered pi 
lic officials out of the capital, fewer than a third remained.” 
situation was critical as Andrieu, the person put in charge of pul 


services, explained: 
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all the weapons of war that the government of Versailles 
of "sd against the Commune, that which appeared likely to be 
PP Tective was the sudden interruption of public services. A few 
" Gays and the removal of the cemetery accounts would have 
fror? impossible to bury the dead in Paris; the gas would have 
E. ‘cut off; the water in public fountains would no longer have 
beer Towing, rubbish would not have been collected from the 
reis: financial resources for street sweeping and cleaning would 
ve dried up... Paris would have seen its rubbish dumps and its 


vuvers fill and overflow.” 





However, very soon services were running normally as ‘the res- 
iratory and digestive apparatus of the great organism functioned 
Jithout disturbance’, Shops were open, theatres were playing, 
nd “elegant people promenaded as usual on the boulevards”.” The 
working class proved that it did not need an elite of highly paid 
ureaucrats to run a major city. Key government departments were 
‘started "under the superintendence of workmen or former sub- 
»rdinate employees". Lissagaray tells us of the postal system under 
Ibert Theisz, a manual worker and prominent member of the 
international. He “found the service quite disorganised, the divi- 
ional offices, closed, the stamps hidden away or carried off, the 
aterial, seals, the carts, etc taken away, and the coffers empty... 
heisz acted with promptitude and energy... And in 48 hours the 
collection and distribution of letters for Paris was reorganised..." 
the Mint the director was another figure from the International, 
‘Camélinat, a bronze-mounter”," and so it went on. 

‘The energy and enthusiasm for building a new world swept peo- 
le along. Many hardly slept in the 72 days the Commune lasted. 
Michel wrote, “During the entire time of the Commune, I only spent 
pne night [at home]. I never really went to bed during that time. I 
just napped a little whenever there was nothing better to do, and 
nany other people lived the same way. Everybody who wanted 
eliverance gave himself totally to the cause".* Was the artist Gu: 
ave Courbet a little carried away by overwork at the Ar! 
^mmission when he declared: 

















l get up, have breakfast and preside over meetings for 12 hours 
"ach day. My head has begun to spin, but despite this mental tor- 

ent which | am not used to, I am enchanted. Paris is a true 
‘aradise! No police, no nonsense, no exaction of any kind, no 
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arguments! Everything in Paris rolls along like clockwork. All t 
government bodies are organised federally and run themselvi 
The Paris Commune is more successful than any form of gov 
ment has ever been.” 


at the forward positions. We distributed money tokens or basic 
Goods and took note of their home addresses to check out their 





The effectiveness of the Commune’s efforts was testified to 
many eyewitnesses. English clergymen were enthused by a subj 
dear to their hearts—the streets were cleaner than ever before. 
on these boulevards now closer to godliness no tobacco was sol 
there was no begging, busking or prostitution. Even line fishing 
the Seine ceased." These actions were not enforced by any ove 
bearing police force for most had run away, and those 
remained only dared to patrol in threes, having to call in 
National Guard if any action was needed.“ With the exception of 
handful of right wing “battalions of order” that remained in Pai 
this National Guard was the (male) working class itself: “Every 
izen was armed, and all looked after their own salvation and that 
everyone else”.** 

A sign of the new order was the lack of deference to "superio 
Entrance to the Hotel de Ville was by password and nothing el 
would do, not even the very identifiable red sash fringed with ge 
ofa Communal Council member: “The sentinels would reply, ‘Ha 
ing the sash makes no difference, nor does showing a pass. Anyoi 
could get hold of a sash or steal a card’."* In other fields the pi 
ple's law and order was a striking success. A number of soure 
noted that there were very few robberies or crimes in general, ai 
not a single murder in the two months of the Commune. 

‘Throughout the short life of the Commune Paris was under sie; 
A year previously, when a pro-business government was runni 
the city and the Prussians were besieging it, there had been te 
ble hunger and deprivation. Even though mass unemploymei 
persisted, that did not happen this time." Public assistan 
schemes, which the left had previously advocated in the teeth. 
government opposition, were now given free rein.” Canteens wei 
set up to feed the people, while wood, coal and other necessities li 
bread, salt, sugar and coffee were distributed free to those i 
poverty, or at low prices to others.“ A town hall official describ 
how the system functioned: 


So, according to Arnould: 


During [the Commune's] short reign not a single man, women 
child or old person was hungry, or cold, or homeless... It was amaz- 
ing to see how with only tiny resources this government not only 
ought a horrible war for two months but chased famine from the 
‘hearths of the huge population which had had no work for a year. 
That was one of the miracles of a true democracy.” 





While the Commune was much more than the council elected to 
the Hôtel de Ville, that body was of central importance as the move- 
ment's leadership. They swiftly marked themselves out from 
previous administrations by deciding “in conformity with democra- 
c principles" to set a maximum salary of 15 francs a day, or 6,000 
ancs per year for itself and all public servants.” This salary was a 
traction of the swollen salaries paid under the previous regime and 
this disturbed the Commune's opponents. Barral de Montaud, the 
Versailles spy, warned his masters that "the low pay given to the 
members of the Commune is a characteristic fact... "* This meant 
that even though Francois Jourde was a member not only of the 
Communal Council's highest body, the Executive Commission, and 
head of finance, his wife had to continue to take in washing to live. 
The Commune's stance showed that, unlike the state under capi- 
talism, it was not standing as separate from and above the people. 
The salaries of MPs reflect not only personal greed but an identifi 
cation with the capitalist class (whom they usually serve). Inflate 
incomes for ‘important people’ reinforce this idea that great accu- 
mulations of wealth are justified." The Commune turned this idea 
on its head. 

The council’ 

































structure reflected its subversive character in 
another way too. Under capitalism the state claims to be a neutral 
Instrument available to be used by any democratically elected gov- 
ernment. This helps disguise the preponderant influence of big 
business, The Commune made no such false pretence of neutrality. 
It had an Executive Commission with nine other subordinate com- 
missions, ranging from finance to education, justice, security and 








During the day there was an uninterrupted procession of p 
women, lacking bread and work, or whose husband had been kill 
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military affairs. The duties of the Commission for Labour, Ind 
and Exchange included "the propagation of socialist doctrine 
must find means of creating equality in work and income.” 
Torternal Relations Commission was to “contribute to the em; 





tional states reduce accountability by separating legisl 
(parliamentary) and executive (governmental) functions. Co 
quently elected representatives, MPs, can talk but do not r 
dontrol executive decisions. Furthermore, they cannot be mand; 
Co macked, and so once elected are free to act as they wish until 
P at ballot. Aneurin Bevan, a minister in British Labour's 1 
adminstration, described the operation of “the Mother of P 
ments” in these terms: 





The House of Commons is the most unrepresentative of rej 
sentative assemblies. It is an elaborate conspiracy to prevent 
real clash of opinion which exists outside from finding an ap} 
priate echo within its walls. It is a social shock absorber 
between privilege and the pressure of popular discontent.” 


By contrast the Commune “was to be a working, 
mentary body [but] executive and legislati 

This meant that Communal Council members debated, vol 
and then carried out the decisions they took in the districts. 
arrondissements) where local commissions were set up to assit 
In the 4th arrondissement, for example, the latter consisted of “si 
ple workers, or small businessmen [who] met once a week with. 
members of the Commune". This close link between the centi 
power and localities created a punishing workload for represent 
tives who shared the burden of total commitment. While Courl 
worked 12 hours a day, Arnould “could not recall being undri 
and lying down more than ten times in two months. All we had 
an armchair, chair or bench for a few moments. Even then we wi 
often interrupted”. 

A state built from below needs to be grounded in direct demi 
racy with representatives made accountable. This aspect 
stressed by the National Guard Central Committee which played 
central role in Paris until the election of the Communal Council 
26 March. In preparation for that election the Central Commit 
issued this statement: 
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qhe members of the municipal council will be constantly watched 
pept under surveillance. Their actions will be publicly debated, 
ng them revocable, accountable and responsible. It is such an 

ind or a free city in a free country that you are establishing 
rizens, itis your honour to ‘contribute by your vote to founding this 
.ustem. YOu will want to win for Paris the glory of having placed the 
frst stone of the new social edifice, of being the first to elect the 


publican commune 





s safeguard of such accountability was the principle of instant 
recall that was carried into the Communal Council from the 
rec onal Guard: "The Commune can be strengthened or renewed 
Many time because the voters always have the right to meet 
together at the request of the majority and through the organs of 
permanent electoral committees”. 








THE COMMUNE IN ACTION 
-we've enough of languishing in slavery" 


Grand schemes for radical change, we are always being told, can 
never succeed because they are ‘unrealistic’, ‘Realism’ in this sense 
means continuing to tolerate the inequity and injustice of the cur- 
rent economic system. The Commune did not dream of radical 
change—it made it a reality. 

Having restored basic services, it addressed the pressing issues 
raised by the recent actions of Thiers's government, The city had 
just passed through a lengthy siege by Pru: ja. Prolonged mass 
unemployment resulted in a complete inability to pay rents and 
other debts (especially bills of exchange). So desperate was the sit- 
uation that a moratorium on payment of rents and bills of exchange 
had been granted in the months before the Commune was estab- 
lished. In addition 900,000 people had come to depend on the tiny 
salary of 1.50 francs per day paid to each man serving in the 
National Guard." 

After the armistice with the Prussians ‘Thiers’s government 
decided that, even though the economy had not yet recovered, back 
rents and bills of exchange would have to be paid. The National 
Guard was also to be disbanded. This threatened disaster for the 
mass of the population. The Commune swiftly intervened to reverse 
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pawn system preyed upon the poorest in the community. For 
items they pawned—articles of primary necessity such as matt 
clothing and blankets—they were given only about a fifth of the m; 
ket value, because their resale value was so low. So buying them 
from the pawnshop was all the more difficult. By contrast lux 
items such as jewellery commanded two thirds of their marl 
value." It may not have been more financially generous than 
archbishop, but the Commune did not want to affront people's di; 
and targeted its measures at returning "tools, clothing, blankets 
bed linen" through monthly payments over five years. It said: “ 
measure is all the more socialist because men are proud and will. 
easily bring themselves to ask for charity, even if disguised”. Hoy 
ever, this could only be a temporary arrangement until the start 
socialism (a goal definitely not shared by the archbishop): 





It is fully understood that the liquidation of the pawnshops mi 
be the consequence of a social organisation which gives the wor! 
real guarantees of assistance and support in the case of unei 
ployment and ill health... We are convinced that the establishmei 
of the Commune will create new institutions that will help pi 
workers out of the reach of exploitation and the need to loa 
money from usurers..."* 


ANEW FOUNDATION FOR SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


The actions of the Commune over rents, debts, the Guards’ sal 
and pawnshops were against a backdrop of a universally dominant 
laissez-faire Victorian ideology. This, like neo-liberal ideas today 
stressed that the state should concentrate on assisting capital 
home and abroad. If the Commune had stopped at relieving eco: 
nomic distress it would still have been a pioneer in founding 
welfare system. But it went much, much further because, as i 
statement on the “liquidation of the pawnshops” showed, it did no 
just intend to apply a sticking plaster to the ills of society, but 
found another world entirely. 

Although the members of the Communal Council came from ve 
different political traditions, on one principle they were agreed. AS 
Lissagaray put it, “All socialist decrees passed unanimously; for 
though they differed they were all socialists”. There was, at a deep 
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emarkable unanimity around the idea of the Commune as 
social equality, justice and workers’ emancipation through 

ining the capitalist state. Different individuals emphasised par- 
prete aspects, but like the rays of the sun, each could trace the 
ticis back to a single source of energy—the revolution of 18 March. 
ortis context the work of the Commission for Labour and 
exchange acquires an exceptional importance, However, unlike the 
political revolution of 18 March which could be accomplished in a 
Fay, the two and a half months of the Commune were certainly not 
‘hough time to produce a social and economic revolution, which 
requires a whole epoch. Nevertheless, a new kind of society can be 
fleetingly glimpsed in its actions. 

The central figures in the Labour Commission were Leo Frankel” 
and his chief assistant, Bertin. The latter noted that some people 
‘criticised the Commune as a mindless act of violence or wished to 
reduce its scope to reforming some elements of the system: 


levela P 
pringing 











The movement that has just occurred was so unexpected, so deci- 
sive that the professional politicians understood nothing of it and 
did not see in this great movement anything but a revolt without 
logic and without aim. Others have chosen to circumscribe the very 
idea of this revolution by reducing it to a simple demand for what 
they call municipal rights, a sort of municipal autonomy. 


But he rejected such views entirely: 


The 18 March revolution...is a great victory of popular rights in 
the implacable struggle that it maintains against all tyrannies. The 
slave, followed by the serf, began the struggle and the proletariat 
will have the glory of closing the cycle by its revolution and conse- 
quent social equality. 

The people (who are not blinded by governmental fictions)... cre- 
ated its political organism as a means of realising the very aim of 
the revolution, that is the emancipation of labour, the abolition of 
monopolies, privileges, bureaucracy, speculative, capitalist and 
industrial feudalism..." 





This final aim is one thing, reaching it quite another. The commis- 
sion would have little time to achieve “the emancipation of labour” 
and Frankel himself was disappointed by the slow progress that was 
made. By 28 April he complained to the Communal Council that the 
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abolition of night work at bakeries was “the only truly socialist dé d that we cannot concern ourselves with social questions; 


i n 

that has been made by the Commune..." However, hidden in 1t iS Sy that until now the state has intervened enough against 
APIAN E odk mean es Se EATA 3 2 interests ofthe us It is at least fair that today the state 
future. Bakery workers een campaigning ir the "enes for the workers.” 

cial hours for at least two years. The bakeries were tiny and it interven 


have been very difficult for them to have a successful strike. The 
mune could provide a solution and 3,000 of them marched to 
Hôtel de Ville to put their case.” 

Night work was abolished but only after prolonged argument 
was not that there was disagreement with the bakers’ case as 
sides of the debate regarded night shifts as unacceptable. As 
declared: "Their working conditions are unfair; you cannot er 
two classes in society like this. You can't make workers, who 
men like us, only work at night and never see the day.” Vermi 
agreed: “It would be against all justice and all human rights to 
a particular class of workers to be separated from society in 
interests of the aristocracy of the stomach,” In striving to creat 
different society, brand new issues arose which had never bi 
aired in a representative chamber before. 

‘The row was about how to solve the problem in this new 
turned upside down. Some believed that use of centralised si 
power would weaken the independent action of the people. 
opposed a decree banning night work because they rejected s 
action on principle, Workers’ self-activity would be better: "I 
opposed to all these constant regulations that you seem to want 
make... Let the workers themselves safeguard their interests in rel 
tion to the owners; today they are powerful enough to act as th 
wish" (Billioray).” Many of the most radical members of the Commi 
nal Council adopted this approach" so this stance was not 
expression of neo-liberal or laissez-faire attitudes, quite the opposi 


on 15 May a 1,500-strong march of bakery workers went 
; the Hotel de Ville carrying red flags and shouting, “Long live 
Another problem confronting the Labour Commission was the 
x s for Commune military supplies were fulfilled. When the 
Vescailles government attacked Paris this was an urgent issue. Ini- 
tially the Commune bought equipment at the lowest price, but this 
meant bosses given Commune contracts actually cut their workers 
pay by a third. The Communal Council was shocked because this 
F ruck “a blow against the very principles of the social revolution 
that we must defend at all costs”. Proposals were made to amend 
the contracts, but Jourde, commissioner for finance, resisted 
be rewriting contracts in the middle of a vicious civil war 
could lead to dangerous delays in the production process: 


way orders 
















The change that is proposed would be an obstacle to our sup- 
plies... We must not forget that there are urgently needed supplies 
that have to be paid for within 24 hours. The contracts for these 
operations cannot be revised... If you revise the contracts already 
made it will make it impossible to agree new ones." 


The workers involved took a very different view, as this reaction 
from one female garment worker shows: 


Is it true what I have just learnt? Are we under the Empire or 
under the Commune?... You are playing the game of Versailles... if 
you do not know what to do, at least bring in the male and female 
workers to advise you on what should be done." 





Let's call the owners and the workers together and say to the fo 
mer: “Here are the demands that the workers have formulat 
discuss them, and if you owners don't want to accede to them, if: 
threaten to shut your establishments, on that very day we will re 
uisition them. We will let the workers run your production (aft 
paying fair compensation).” That is what should be done. 
should not take decisions ourselves on this." 


Theis 





involved here is fascinating. How can the general inter- 
sts of the working class (in defending itself) be squared with the 
Particular interests of a section of workers? Frankel realised that 
effective defence of the workers’ revolution depended as much on 
their belief in the cause as the military supplies that might be pro- 
duced. He agreed with the garment worker that the situation was a 
“shameful...affront to the dignity of the Commune [because] 











However, the majority was for a decree and Malon expresse 
their views: 
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exploiters are profiting from public misery to lower salaries, and 
Commune is blind enough to collaborate in this type of manoei 
He warned the Communal Council not to “forget that the 18 Mar 
revolution was made exclusively by the working class. I don't 
what the point of the Commune is if we who believe in social e 
ity do nothing for that class”. 

Frankel was successful. Revised contracts were introduced sp 
ifying a minimum wage agreed jointly by the worki 
representatives, the Military Supplies Agency and the Labour 
mission. Employers were not consulted. Furthermore, in 
important additional clause it stated that where possible 
should be entirely by-passed and contracts should awa 
“directly to the workers’ own corporations". 

Workers’ corporations—the key labour organisation in Paris 
had an enormous significance that is perhaps obscure for us no 
There is no contemporary equivalent for the Parisian “workers’ co 
poration” because of large-scale production replacing handicra 
The term “workers’ corporations” can been translated as “a 
ions”, or ," or even “trade unions". The Labor 
Commission chose to promote this body as its main soc 

On 16 April the Communal Council decreed that workshops who 
owners fled to Versailles would be passed to "the co-operative as 
ciation of workers who were employed there", A jury would de: 
the level of compensation to be paid to the owner. Later on a mo 
ambitious proposal was developed: to investigate “all the large wor 
shops, the monopolies and their tools” with a view to handing them 
to any workers’ association that requested them. (However, no deci? 
sion was taken on this)."' At the same time the Commune put its o 
workshops under workers’ control. 

The International in Paris welcomed the Commune's decree as 








An important day in the life of the working class. The revolution 
made a real step... The Paris Commune (our creation) is taking 
lead by putting the workers societies in a large bureau in the Office af 
Public Works to proclaim to all the world that the past is dead..."* 


Lefrangais, a prominent communard, said this decree consti 
tuted “the social revolution". 
In practice there was little time to do very much. The decree 
inviting unions to meet and discuss implementing the decree wenti 
out on 24 April. Ten corporations responded and their first meeting! 
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y.™ Versailles forces were within the walls ji 


son 15 Ma! f 
Be as a recent history states: 


en s 






jater. 
ite the short time at its disposal the operation did not have 
Despiiny results as has been supposed. There were a dozen con- 
as deri shops, above all those linked to military defence, 
scat f arms, fabrications of shells and bullets. Five corporations 
repa qun searching out the available workshops, ready for their 
Eo tion. Let us add that the Commune also had at its disposal 
o» industrial establishments belonging to the state—the mint, 
ne onal printshop, army bakery, cigarette manufacture and some 
munitions enterprises dating from the siege. It began to entrust the 
gement of these to their workers. 





mana; 


How did workers’ control function? The Louvre armament works 
n example. Its regulations stated: 





was a 


The managing delegate will be nominated by the workers and is 
revocable as soon as it is considered he has failed in his duty... 






tion leaders. Like the delegate they will be revocable... 
delegates are renewed every 15 days." 





Others were encouraged by this example. Even the café workers 


began to set up a trade union." 


THE “PETROLEUSES' 
THE COMMUNE AND WOMEN’S LIBERATION 


Working class women played a central role in the Commune from 
the revolution of 18 March till the final battle against invading Ver- 
Sailles forces. For this last struggle they were accused of being 
arsonists or petroleuses. A correspondent in Le Vengeur newspaper 
Understood the fear they evoked: “I have seen three revolutions and 
never have women been involved with such determination... It 
Seems that they see this revolution as precisely their own, and in 
defending it they defend their own future"."* 

To see just how big a break from the past this was, consider the 
Previous role of women in France. The Catholic church allotted 
Women a subordinate and inferior role and prominent politicians 
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like Thiers agreed. He wrote that “Christianity, which has doi 
much for society, compels the man to respect the weakness of 
woman which is like that of a slave". He located women’s 
within a “divine hierarchy—family, fatherland, humanity, god’ 
This divine role meant that the female workers earned just half; 
average male wage." 

The Commune began to dismantle this mountain of preju 
and discrimination and it did so in the most practical of ways. 
early measure was to eradicate differences between “legiti 
and “illegitimate” relationships. The council decided to pay 
sions to the families of fallen guardsmen. Such war pensions 
not existed previously."' But who should be entitled to them? Oi 
April the Hôtel de Ville agreed that pensions would be paii 
dependents irrespective of marital status." 

Until this time, in a typically hypocritical fashion, men who 
mitted adultery and kept mistresses were accepted wl 
unmarried women who had relationships with men were pillo 
At the same time the subordinate position of women was anch: 
in the “legal” family. The Commune's short decree on war pensii 
was a double blow struck at this edifice—giving unmarried woi 
equality with married, and so undermining the traditional fat 
Arnould realised its significance: 


plished divorce, abolished since 1816. For the Commune 
tad Y ceased to be a solemn contract and became a written 
marri d between two people of the opposite sex to live together. 
g9 plified ceremony implied a just-as-easy dissolution, by 
`t consent. A simple declaration written by hand by both part- 
‘enough. It was only necessary to take it to the delegate of 
dissement."* 


e-est 





mutual 
iners was 
ithe arron 


Mong with this came the granting of alimony “to women 
demanding separation ^ Y 
These measures outraged priests who thought divorce to be 
one of "the most scandalous subjects [and] audacious blas- 
phemies" and an example of “the most revolting impiety uttered 
Against god and religion”, What was particularly galling was 
“that both male and female citizens had unanimously pro- 
nounced in its favour”. 
‘The argument is sometimes put that addressing the grand 
issues of the state and public power leaves domestic and social 
relationships untouched and unreformed. The Commune's mea- 
sures regarding women and the family show that the two spheres 
cannot be separated. Lefrangais from the Communal Council 
junderstood this. The family institution was a key method of con- 
trolling and passing on property from one generation to the next. 
Property could not be challenged if the family was untouched, 
land equality could not be achieved if property rights came first. 
[The Commune's actions represented “a challenge thrown down 
to the pretended principles of conventional morality. Until now 
society denied all equality, and had the unique aim of safeguard- 
ling property”. 
While gender issues were bound to be prominent in building the 
new society that the Commune wanted, it never forgot that it had 
itself been created by the working class, and working class women 
n particular. Mere sexual equality, ordinary people sharing the 
‘ame poverty and exploitation, was not the aim. The revolutionary 
"omen were clear on this. Speakers at the Women’s Deliverance 
‘lub based at Trinity Church declared: “The social wound that must 
closed first of all is the existence of bosses, who exploit the work- 
ers and enrich themselves through their sweat. No more bosses 
who consider the workers to be mere production machines. Let the 
ui unite together, join their labours in common and they will 
e happy”. 

















The Commune did more for the emancipation of women, for 
dignity, than any of the moralists and legislators of the past... 
was perhaps one of the most audacious acts of the Commune, fo 
radically cut through a moral question and set a landmark fe 
profound modification of the current constitution of the family. 

This decree...puts a woman legally and morally on an absolut 
equal footing with a man, placing things in a real moral positi 
and striking a mortal blow against the religio-monarchic institutii 
of marriage... The union of man and woman must be an act that) 
essentially free, accomplished by two responsible persons. In t 
union, the rights like the duties must be reciprocal and equal.'* 








Other steps were directed against the oppressive role of the f 
ily. The Commune considered a proposal that all children regardl 
of legitimacy should enjoy equal rights. In place of religious vo 
civil marriage was to be instituted, the only requirement being a d 
laration at the town hall that they were not married to someoi 
else." For those already married, the Commune: 
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This plea for unity of men and women in the fight for 
world was most powerfully articulated by the Women's Ui 
was founded on 11 April by a Russian— Elizabeth Dmitrie! 
had just been sent to Paris by the International's General 
‘The Women’s Union contrasted with an earlier Women's 
tion that, along with International members, included 
regardless of class." 

The occupations of 60 of the union's core members have 
ascertained and they give a good idea of how representative i 
‘There were: 


fifteen seamstresses, nine waistcoat-makers, six sewing-m 
operators, five dressmakers, five linen drapers, three make 
men’s clothing, two bootstitchers, two hat-makers, two 
dresses, two cardboard makers, one embroiderer of mil 
decorations, one braid-maker, one schoolteacher, one perj 
maker, one jeweller, one gold-polisher, one book-stitcher an 
bookbinder.* 





At its height three to four thousand attended the union's 
ings." The manifesto the Women's Union put to the 
Commission was a magnificent combination of political stri 
women's emancipation, immediate practical steps and the 
coming of the alienation under capitalism: 








In the old social order women's work was the most exploit 
the current situation of terrible and rising poverty due to th 
lapse of employment opportunities it is to be feared that the 
of Paris, who have been revolutionised for a time, will return 
passive or more or less reactionary state that the old order 
for them, due to continual privation. 


‘The “immediate and essential reforms” were therefore: 


(a) A variety of work in each trade—a continually repeated mu 
movement damages both mind and body. 

(b) A reduction in working hours—physical exhaustion inevit 
destroys man's spiritual quali 
(c) An end to all competition between male and female worke 
their interests are identical and their solidarity is essential to 
success of the final worldwide strike of labour against capital. 
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association therefore wants: 
he aay for equal hours of work. 
1) EQUI international federation of the various trade sec- 
yf order to ease the movement and exchange of goods by 
is Using the interests of the producers. 
mur development ofthese producer associations requires: 
Thforming and organising the working masses... The conse- 
1) In this will be that every association member will be 
uenc? s belong to the International Working Men's Association. 
istance in advancing the necessary credit for setting up 
ations: loans repayable in yearly instalments at a rate 





jese "s 
5 percent." 


During the Commune changes that today we can only dream of— 
end to monotonous labour, long hours and sex discrimination, 
roduction of real equal pay, international workers’ control, 
e state—were posed as ‘immediate’ reforms! 








olitely listened to by politicians and then conveniently forgot- 
n. But the Commune was no conventional state working from 
p down. The Women's Union was not patronised and sent 
way after lobbying. It was quickly incorporated into the fabric 
f the Commune. Frankel secured 8 to 10 million francs to back 
is proposals and the union set up committees in every arron- 
issement.'* Funds were disbursed at a rate of 100,000 francs 
y week." With Labour Commission backing, it began setting 
p an entire structure of syndical chambers out of which would 
[merge production units under workers’ control and a Federal 














Although there was practically no time for these grand plans to 
'ach fruition, Lissagaray gives us a glimpse of what was achieved 
he strolled towards the former parliamentary chamber: 


Let us enter the Corps Legislatif (parliament building), trans- 

med into a workshop. Fifteen hundred women are there, sewing 
e sand sacks that are to stop up the breaches. A tall and hand- 
ome girl, Marthe, round her waist the red sash with silver fringe 
ven her by her comrades, distributes the work. The hours of 
bour are shortened by joyous songs. Every evening the wages are 
id, and the women receive the whole sum, eight centimes a sack, 
hile tho. ' former contractors hardly gave them two.'* 
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The achievements of the Commune in the field of women’s 
ation are all the more extraordinary when we remember 


s women wearing headscarves. In the post 11 September 
slim Wi, smacks of racism masquerading as anti-clericalism, 





hi: 
context was the mid-19th century in a devoutly Catholic coy jimate th zh many on the left have been seduced by the secular- 
The current disintegration of the conventional family any ven em put forward). 
spread of alternative family structures, the independent attitud ist 27775, ornments wanted to bring change to a halt and foster 


pater 


women gained through large-scale employment, the retreat e establishment, Thus Napoleon Bonaparte brought 
gl ect for th 


gious dogma from the domestic sphere were all in the future, gp 059^ apparatus back into primary schools in 1808, and the 
idea of liberation, however, could be expressed far more str; the C of the monarchy in 1815 saw it spread into secondary 
re 


forwardly, as this woman speaking at a club showed: "The priests and still less the feudal 

They tell us that the Commune is going to try and do som 
so that the people no longer die of starvation even though th 
working. It's about time. | am a washerwoman. For 40 years I. 
worked hard all week without any holidays. Why should 
people have the right to rest and others not? Is this just?” 





and 1863.” f ! ‘ 
Religion played the role of today’s mass media in bolstering con- 


servatism and reaction. Thiers, that inveterate and articulate ruling 
class warrior, conveyed this superbly. Ordinary people must not 
Jearn too much of the world: 


THE TRIUMPH OF REASON 


"For reason in revolt now thunders” I say that we must be careful before extending primary edu- 
cation too far, either in terms of availability or in terms of content... 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, that is what we need—the rest 
is superfluous, 
I formally demand something other than these detestable little 
secular teachers. I want the religious brothers back, even though in 
the past I have been against them. Also I want to make the influence 
of the clergy all-powerful. I want the action of the priest to be 
stronger, much stronger than before, because they need to propa- 
gate that good philosophy which teaches that man is here to suffer, 
‘and not that philosophy which says the contrary—be happy... If 
you think that here below you are entitled to a little bit of happi- 
ness, and if you do not find it in your actual situation, you will 
strike at rich people fearlessly for having kept you away from your 
happiness. By taking the surplus from the rich person you will 
juarantee your well-being and that of all those who are in the same 
ituation as you..." 





It is sometimes thought that a workei 
economistic aims barely more ambit 
union, But as the Commune unfolded it became clear that 
aspect of the old society was to be put under the microscope 
that great emphasis would be placed on the social and cull 
development of the individual of the future. A new society ni 
new people and so education, as one council member put it, 
"the mother of all issu 

Transforming education meant confronting the influenct 
the Catholic church which wished to maintain its monopol} 
the shaping of young minds. Ever since the days of the Enlij 
enment in the 18th century, education had been an ideolog 
battleground. The Enlightenment philosophers believed 
human progress would come through knowledge and the rej 
tion of superstition, Diderot, for example, developed 
Encyclopaedia because he saw rational thought and science 
weapons that would defeat blind faith in the established ordi 
During the Great French Revolution (1789-1794) a law 
passed that set forth the principle of free secular education. ( 
stance should not be confused with the recent French ban 


revolution will have 
ous than a glorified 



















Happy human beings? Never! 
|The Commune abolished the use of religious oaths becaus 
"rational and immoral to take as witness to an oath a di 
Whose existence, and consequently whose authority over humanity 
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is officially denied by science"."* This led to the following es 


-aji schools™"* The newspaper Pre Duchéne stressed girls’ 
between Rigault, the insurgent in charge of the “ex-Prefe 


sexes i? 2" volutionary idea for the time: 
jon. 


Police", and an arrested Jesuit: educati Ma à 

only you realized, citizens, how much the Revolution depends 

Ricautt: What is your profession? p pomen. you would have your eyes opened on girls’ education. 

Jesurr: Servant of god. on od not leave them, as has been done until nou, in igno- 
you 


"putre! In a good Republic, perhaps more attention should 
‘d to the education of girls than to that of boys. After all itis 
be palo give us our first ideas and soit is important that these 
be those of good citoyennes. Thus, citizen members of the 

E. une, if you want to have men, the morals of the Nation must 
performed. And in order to transform morals women must be 


‘yen a good solid education. 


Tucaurr: Where does your master reside? 

Jesurr: Everywhere. 

RiGautr: Scribe, write! This is someone who says they are 
servant of someone named god who lives as a vagabond. 





‘The Commune did not take a purely repressive approach 
gion. Catholic priests were themselves victims of the system. 
right of priests to marry was introduced." However, on 2 
Hotel de Ville decreed the separation of church and state, 
over all ecclesiastical property." Reclus, the communard 
"shook with joy’ on learning of this. It was ‘one of the most d 
acts that had been taken...because it separates the world 
past from the world of the future. The old world would neve 
don us for this’." He was right. Although the true motivation 
brutal massacre of Bloody Week was the defence of prope 
Commune's challenge to religion was a major excuse. In 
Paris the one symbol recalling the Commune is the highly 
church of the Sacré-Coeur at Montmartre built in ‘expiation’ 
‘terrible crimes’ of 1871. 

The way was now open to reforming education, a process 
by the departure of the majority of teachers to join Versai 
Education was one of the nine commissions though the Coi 
was able to provide few resources. Edward Vaillant, and And 
a leading female writer, were also members. The comi 
planned to offer compulsory free education for both sexes up 
age of 12." This was not because the economic system req 

roductive workforce, trained into dumb obedience and unt 
pt dos e hut elwiatécuctdy thsirverssi CADY inction of race, nationality, belief, social position, sex, or age... 
direction which is imposed on the judgement of the pupil is lom of conscience demoralises, perverts and coarsens 
and must be condemned...it tends to destroy individuality. Afa} „> Teaching would be based on “scientific and experimen- 
declare that, due to the principle of equality, the Commune o Berto da oisi TBAT eae of facts, 
nt rant og? un omi etn pun a 
are open to all the community whatever their beliefs... Reli = capitalism itis hard to imagine ever hearing a speech like 
instruction is left to the initiative of families but is banned for ^^ uttered at the opening of a boys’ school in the Rue Rollin: 


people like Thiers wanted to produce factory fodder on the one 
and, while imparting culture to ruling class children on the other. 

Commune aimed at “professional education” to encourage a 
‘ounded creative personality: 


We need a situation where the younger generations, those born 
yet to be, are intelligently guided as their capacities develop... 
je people of 1880 need to be able to produce, but also to speak and 
io write. From a young age the child must be able to move alter- 
iately from the school to the workshop, so that from early on he or 
ie can earn a living at the same time as developing their mind by 
tudy and thought. The person who wields a tool must be able to 
ilso write a book with feeling and talent... The artisan must be able 
jo relax from daily work through enjoying culture—the arts, letters 
‘sciences—without ceasing to be productive...'** 





In place of dominating and regimenting young people, the 17th 
ondissement brought in a system operating on principles of “jus- 
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The Commune, my little friends, wants all children to be he 
in mind and body, generous, lovers of the truth and of justi 
to ardently desire equality in duties as well as rights. 

Above all don't forget, that at this moment when I am t 
you about these high ideas, thousands of citizens confront di 
that your well-being can be improved, that education is given 
that there is no more injustice or privilege, and that the stron 
powerful do not crush the weak... 

So whatever happens, please remember that the people 
Commune love you deeply and when you in turn grow up, 
their memory against those who will insult them.” 





of the botoa! Enough stupidity! People! The Fatherland is nothing 
„d. France is dead. Humanity lives!'* 


pather than admit that ordinary people oppose their system, the 
shment always tries to blame sinister external forces for 

lating them into protest action. In 1871 the target was for- 
manip Figaro published a list of 44 non-Frenchmen who were 
dign insurgents. This was supposed to shame the Commune, but 
Murs it did it honour. The Commune was accused of having 


recruited: 


establi; 


Despite its brief existence the Commune's reorganisation of 
ing laid the basis for professional education thereafter. It 
ahead of its time. The Third Republic that followed would only 
in compulsory free education after ten years, a fully secular si 
system 33 years later, and equal pay among teachers after 44 y 





The tramps and brigands from all over Europe. Polish forgers, 
Garibaldian adventurers, Slavic pimps, Prussian agents, Yankee fil- 
ibusters all frolic at the head of its battalions. Paris has become the 
main sewer for the scum and dregs of two continents, ^ 


THE COMMUNE'S INTERNATIONALISM 


"The Internationale unites the human race" 


Worse still, an officer in the Versailles army saw evidence that 
the "legislators of the International have applied their programme 
which means...no more property, no more country!”"” "Instead 
they want to efface nationalities and mix everyone together in the 
name of a common higher interest”.’” A multicultural society— 
what a horrible fate. 

The way the Commune welcomed non-French people into its 
most prominent positions was without precedent, The trend was set 
early in a debate about whether “foreigners can be part of the Com- 
mune", In particular, what attitude should be taken to Frankel, a 
Jew and leader of the International's German-speaking section in 
France (when Germany had been at war with France just a few 
weeks previously)? The answer—"We consider that the flag of the 
Commune is that of the universal republic izen Frankel is 
admitted [to the Communal Council)”. 

As head of the Labour Commission, Frankel had the most impor- 
‘ant domestic post in the Commune. The highest military 
Position—Delegate for War—went to Cluseret, a naturalised US cit- 
izen. Dombrowski, a Pole, became the Commune's chief general, 
And he was ably assisted by other foreign officers such as Wrob- 
'ewski (also Polish) and La Cécilia (Italian). The hero of Italian 
“nification, Garibaldi was actually made head of the National 





Before the Commune rabid nationalism and racism had been 
tools of the government. France was a major imperialist 
that sought to dominate the European continent as well as sni 
colonies further afield. The insurgents could not have bei 
greater contrast to this. They stood for a completely dil 
founded on human solidarity. Their vision lives on in the song, 
Internationale. In place of capitalist competition leading to bl 
war, the Commune wanted peace and anti-militarism.'** 

This principle was more than a vague sentiment. It was rí 
deep in the hearts and minds of the communards because of the 
ter lessons of the past. Previous governments had sacrificed hun 
of thousands to the banner of nationalism, but in the recent 
showed more interest in defending French capitalism against Fre 
workers than resisting foreign occupation. Such experiences 
vinced Parisians that, as the International's paper put it: 




















“Fatherland” is no more than a word, a fallacy! Humanity 
fact, a truth, Priests invented the Fatherland and kings, like 
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Guard." Père Duchéne, a newspaper bearing the name 
famous populist journal of the Great Revolution, put the g 
view well, even if it was a little confused on the details: 


Isn't Garibaldi, an Italian, a bloody good bloke? 

And isn't citizen Cluseret, an American, a bloody good bl 
And citizen Dombrowski, a Russian. Isn't he a bloody good 
And isn't citizen Frankel, a Swiss, a bloody good bloke? 
Of course they are! 

And they're all better than... Thiers, aren't they?! 


‘The Communes internationalism found its symbolic expri 
the demolition of the Vendóme column. Topped by Napoleon 
parte's statue, forged out of captured cannon, and erected in mei 
of his army's victories, Thiers saw it as an emblem of ‘national 
and military virtues’."” On 12 April this decree appeared: 





The Commune of Paris considers that the imperial column in 
Place Vendóme is a monument to barbarism, a symbol of brutal, 
and false glory, an affirmation of militarism, a negation of int 
tional rights, a permanent insult to both victors and vanquished 
a menace to one of the three great principles of the French repi 
fraternity... The column in the Place Vendóme will be demolishi 


On 16 May, in front of huge crowds, the column was broi 
down. Place Vendóme was then renamed Place International 
Imagine Nelson's column receiving the same treatment. 


THE COMMUNE’S LEGAL SYSTEM 


"Equality needs different laws” 


The Communes brief existence was overshadowed by constant 
war, but it still fought to create a new type of state founding a 
society. One of its first actions (28 March) was abolition of the di 
penalty, “to prove to the whole of France and the entire world 
its representatives are humane, not the bloodthirsty hangmen 
are accused of being”." As a symbol of this new approach a guil 
tine was placed before a statue of the Enlightenment philosop! 
Voltaire and ceremonially burnt." 
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communards discovered that military pressures made 
animous arrangements impossible to sustain. Court 
'h the power to inflict capital punishment were reinsti- 
^. However, unlike previously, these were democratically 

ised and consisted of officers and rank and file National 
ihe former, of course, being elected and subject to instant 
ch battalion also had an elected and recallable discipli- 
; committee. As the noose tightened around Paris, an 
sphere of suspicion developed and by popular demand the 
‘ods of the Great Terror of the 1789 Revolution were revived. 
m fact, apart from the hostages killed in the final hours in a vain 
tempt to deter Versailles troops from indiscriminately massacring 
aa Parisian population, only three people were executed by courts 
martial for military offences under the Commune." 

At a less dramatic level, Eugene Protot, as head of the Justice 
Commission, took steps which have recently been described as “a 
century in advance of what we have today”."* Under the old legal 
system run by a “judicial aristocracy" of lawyers, administrative 
costs had been so exorbitant that justice was only available to the 
very rich. Protot pegged legal salaries to the council’s level of 6,000 
francs per year.“ Magistrates were elected for the first time and 
functions that formerly carried charges (such as witnessing docu- 
ments, registering children and marriage contracts) were to be 
provided free." 


as, the 


ch mag 
tials wit 





nar 
atmo: 
meth 














“THE INAUGURATION OF LUXURY” 


“And give to all a happier lot” 


Although the 18 March revolution was in direct response to imme- 
diate issues, the Commune and its working class supporters had 
their sights on winning more than a crust of bread. There was a 
higher goal of human liberation—to think, feel and create as never 
before. Culture, in the broadest sense of the term, was to be revo- 
lutionised alongside politics and economics. It was in this sense that 
the Commune was described at the time as “a celebration” or a 
festival" taking place “in face of the enemy cannons in the most 
Splendid place on earth”. 
Festivals need festi and artists came forward to provide 
them. Four hundred people met over a three-day period to set up 
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an Artists’ Federation."" Stretching from those in the fin evolution has made you free, you now own what you 





, the Ri 
manual workers who earned their living from state commissi «foda Prad ! 
public buildings, it was presided over by the painter Gi have oe 'omédie Francaise theatre company put on daily perfor- 


‘The CO" vhen conscription took away the male actors women 
mances a roles." Packed concerts and gala performances took 
filed the yp until the end. Indeed, one of these was going on at the 
place E ent the Versailles forces invaded the city. One insurgent 
very 


Yared the spirit that the Commune embodied: 
cap 


Courbet and a 47-strong commission including 16 painter 
sculptors and medal engravers, five architects, and so on. 

The Artists’ Federation wanted “to create socialist esi 
ments everywhere”. Vaillant, under whose commission cul 
argued that: 








Exploitation in the arts is perhaps even more terrible than. ther winter, nor the siege, nor treason nor hunger, nor black 


workshops, with all those working in theatres exploited from E. the bombardment accepted as the normal state of affairs, 
bottom. The female dancer is forced. to sell herself to live. In a. mor the pang Laer no the e MG Re SURGE eem 
it is robbery. from start to. finish. We must apply to the th or the threats, jor the, fuss n d Por eii uh i5 e m 
a regime of equality, the regime of association [co-operati; the serenity of the ancient Capital... Paris fights and Paris sings! 


Theatre managements are charged with replacing the e: 
regime of proprietors and privilege with a system of associat 
be run entirely by the artists themselves." 





Turis is on the eve of being assailed by an unrelenting and enraged 
try and Paris laughs! Paris bristles with fortresses, entrenchments 
nd breastiworks, and at the same time Paris preserves within its for- 
midable enclosures places where one can laugh."* 

So the federation wanted self-government in place of expl 
tion by the capitalists, government censorship, and depende: 
commissions from the ric 

In a move a century ahead of its time, the federation ove 
the elitist division between fine arts and applied arts and pri 
that both would enjoy equal status in future communal exhibiti 


“A GIGANTIC LIBERATION OF THE WORD” 


“Li 








*s claim henceforth the earth for worker 





‘The question of how to create real democracy and avoid bureau- 
cratic degeneration is a perennial political issue in popular 
revolutions, with the example of Stalinism in the 20th century as a 
warning of what can happen, Paris in 1871 solved this conundrum 

y creating an institution that was not a bureaucratic imposition on 
from above, but an embodiment of society itself. In January 
1871 a “red poster” first raised the idea of a Commune and gave a 
Sense of the unity of both concepts: “Make way for the people! Make 
Way for the Commune!""" More than any plans or strategies of the 
organised revolutionary left, mass self-activity would be decis 
Shaping the new institution. 

The spirit of mass involvement that was developing in Paris even 
"fore 18 March was encapsulated in this anti-communard's 
description: 





The committee will organise on the national and internat 
scale... Through the word, the paintbrush, the crayon, the p 
reproduction of masterpieces, by the intelligent and moral à 
that can be spread widely and exhibited in the town halls oj 
smallest communes of France, the committee will assist in 
regeneration, the inauguration of luxury for the whole commu 
and the splendours of the future and the universal republic." 








Cultural change for the masses operated on several levels. 
sign was a shift in forms of address from Monsieur (whose oi 
was mon seigneur—my lord") and Madame to the term citi 
that came from the 1790s." Another was the opening of the 
leries imperial palace and gardens. One section was made in 
military hospital while the gardens and reception rooms be: 
visitor attractions. On the walls were banners which said: " 
ple, the gold which exudes from these walls is your sweat!” 





From Rue Druout right up to the Montmartre district the boule- 
vards had become a permanent public meeting or club where the 
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crowd, divided into groups, had filled not only the pave 


though the people have the illusory right of putting their 
also the road to the point of blocking the way to traffic. 5 


In e. Tro urn, they nevertheless remain crushed under 


formed a myriad of public assemblies where war and pe votes in the oe type of slavery. the slavery of poverty which bends 
hotly debated.” ihe pr my of proletarians under a yoke of iron and forces 
ie grea! Oce of the hunger which grips them and their families, 
How did this mass movement link with the overall Coi E- in eel thes pi para torent their ee for 
structure after 18 March? There were interactions at three qp retur ot salary... So, while there remains the issue of practi- 
The Communal Council sitting in the Hôtel de Ville was the np mancipation of the poor classes who produce the 
Pe EEEE, Cobain v I i berr g 
d J 4 t over." 
administrations—formed the second. The third level we tution is n^! 


Parisian population itself which, after the exodus of the 
consisted of the middle and working classes. 

If the Commune was to be radically different from all pre 
states, evidence for it would be found at this third level, throu 
involvement of the Parisian populace. 

Prominent insurgents encouraged mass involvement in 
of the new government and saw themselves as mandated del 
Parisel stated: “We are here as representatives of the people 
must know how to obey its wishes.” Urbain agreed: “From 
moment a project is generally supported it acquires an impor 
which means the Commune cannot refuse to discuss it... 
project has general sympathy, it must have ours too.” Jourde 
different opinion: “The public is not the judge of the questions 
here,” but Parisel retorted, “Not only is it indeed the judge, 
believe it is the sovereign judge!” Many of the insurgents 
fought previous dictatorships and suffered imprisonment and 
for this. They had been committed to universal suffrage and 
vidual freedom, which they saw as a step forward compared to 
feudal past. But the revolution of 18 March opened up a new 
which went much further, and the communards had no doubt 
limitations of suffrage operating where capitalist economics 
dominant. The points made by the revolutionary press remain 
such as this statement in the L’Avant-Garde newspaper: 


Politicians may pay lip service to democracy but they seek to 
elise people with their words. By contrast the communards 


ith 
den bilise them. How did Commune democracy differ? It 


sought to mo 
encouraged: 


The permanent intervention of citizens in communal affairs, by 
the free manifestation of their ideas and the free defence of their 
interests... It is more essential than ever that you maintain an 
interest in public affairs. You should meet, organise, reconstitute in 
‘some way the Districts, the primary assemblies to which the 1789 
Revolution owed part of its strength. By the efforts of everyone we 
will achieve the great principle of social renewal: the emancipation 
of the workers by the workers themselves.” 





This sentiment was reciprocated at the base and took various 
forms. A brief newspaper item from early April indicated both the 
widespread involvement and the anti-hierarchical attitude of the 
insurgents: “We are receiving many letters addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Commune. We do not have and will not have a President, 
Please address letters to the members of the Commune, Hôtel de 
Ville"." Indeed, the Commune had no single "leader"—no 
Cromwell, Robespierre or Lenin (though, as we shall see, a lack of 
leadership would produce problems in itself). When the council was 
inaugurated on 26 March, Charles Beslay was selected to speak for 
I simply because he was the doyen or oldest member. 

The Commune welcomed input from outside bodies but was 
Overwhelmed by 








What does it matter to the worker that the press is free, that. 
versal suffrage exists, if the laws of the economy remove from 
the greater part of his labour and rivet him eternally to the ch 
of the proletariat." 





Every day we receive verbally or in writing a great number of 


L'Affranchi agreed: Proposals... These propositions are often excellent... It is urgent 
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that a commission is nominated to examine these propi 


4 churchwardens looked different: the statue of Christ 
which the Commune can gain great benefit." 


pench * ‘was holding a red flag."* 
abor 


As time passed the sheer volume of suggestions created 
ties and, with civil war raging, the Hôtel de Ville found it 
cope with the stream of people who crammed into the offi 
Journal Officiel complained: 


formed a large proportion of the audiences" and Lis- 
women form™’cense of the atmosphere of the meetings: 


gagaro P 







üicolas-des-Champs is filling with the powerful 
Every day and at all times, the offices are invaded by n 
citizens who come here to satisfy their legitimate demands 
get very overwrought. All requests should henceforth be si 
in writing. It is a way of economising on the time of every 
releasing the officials from too much of a burden." 


s mM vaults, hangs the figure of Christ draped in the pop- 
shad t Famme. The only luminous centre is the reading-desk, 
ular he pulpit, hung with red. The organ and the people chant 
facing Pillaise. The orator, over-excited by these fantastic sur- 
the Minas. launches forth into ecstatic declamations which the echo 
row ike a menace. The people discuss the events of the day, the 
Ps of defence: the members of the Commune are severely cen- 
sured, and vigorous resolutions are voted to be presented to the 


Hotel de Ville the next day. 





Rather than individual petitioners, however, the main li 
between the mass movement and the Communal Council 
clubs. In later workers’ revolutions workplaces became the 
of mass debate. However, in Paris this was precluded by the 
cule size of most production units and the fact that many were; 
anyway. There were some 36 to 50 clubs meeting daily, tho 
tended to be concentrated in the working class areas.'” Some: 
ings were huge. One, held in the 3rd arrondissement on 1 Mi 
5,000 in attendance. The figure climbed to 6,000 later in the 

‘The clubs’ very meeting places had radical significance. 
moved from local halls to take over churches, an initiative 
headed by the “Communal Club of the 3rd arrondissi 
Nicolas-des-Champs". int" had been dropped from the 
which was the general practice): "A great revolutionary 
just been accomplished. To educate the people politically, the 
ulation of the 3rd arrondissement has finally taken possessi 
monument that until now only served a caste of people who 
sworn enemies of all progress”. This takeover is a good e 
of the positive interplay of the various "levels" of the Commi 
was the decision of the Hôtel de Ville to bring churches under: 
munal ownership that made this relocation of the clubs possil 

Churches now performed an extraordinary dual fui 








Along with such subject matter there were a great variety of 
other items that reflected this moment of transition for the socialist 
‘movement. Here are some examples. A 500-strong assembly in the 
ment proposed the right of divorce. Giant meetings at. 
amps called for new communal elections (to replace. 
delegates who had resigned), a stronger leadership through a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, improvements in the state of barricades, 
expulsion of the wives of those men who had joined Versailles, and 
a review of the rents decree." A meeting of 3,000 at the Club de la 
Révolution on 13 May unanimously called for the abolition of mag- 
‘strates, the ending of religious ceremonies and immediate arrest 
of priests, changes to the decree on pawnshops, the banning of 
brothels, all communal work to be undertaken by workers’ corpo- 
ations and the execution of a hostage every 24 hours until political 
Prisoners of Versailles were released." The president of the Club 
Saint-Séverin wrote to the Commune to ask it to “finish off the bour- 
Seoisie in one blow [and] take over the Banque de France...""” The 

ce Thinkers’ Club” demanded full equality for women.^* 

4 Relations with the Communal Council, or assembly, were often dis- 
45560. The ever-creative Nicolas-des-Champs issued a manifesto 
irming “the sovereignty of the people above everything. They must 























In the morning the mass, baptisms, marriages, confession 
burials. When night fell the side chapels were shut, the bronze 
dlesticks, the crucifixes remained on the altars and the flowet 

front of the Virgin and Saint Joseph. All stayed in place. Only) 


B 
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never abandon its right of supervision of the acts of their rep jon ofits Commission for Labour, Industry and Trade, did 
tives. People, govern yourselves through public meetings, lee" P most of E. erri ren ma Hater oe m 
your press; lean on those who represent you" ?" Nicolas-des t Once the fighting began, the principle of instant rec 

was among the 11 clubs which established a federation to, ved psistently implemented, though it did operate in some 


proposals into the Hótel de Ville and produce a regular bulle 
public.™ The Club Ambroise unanimously voted to dem; 
presence at each meeting of a delegate of the Commune, 
one can reach accord on the decisions taken at its 
inspiration from the council and permanently establish a dit 
port with the Commune". In the 1st arrondissement coi 
councils were organised to maintain permanent contact be 
local population and the elected Commune members.” 
arrondissement giant public meetings were organised whe 
members were summoned to account for their actions. 

How successful was the Commune in forging a new kind a 
If we use the idea of the three levels once more, it is clear tl 
links between the first level (the Hôtel de Ville) and the seca 
"sections") were strong and reciprocal. In education, for e 
much of the momentum came not from the Commune's comi 
but from pre-existing bodies of educators such as the 
Amis de l'Enseignement."* The Labour Commission's wo 
shaped by, and depended absolutely on, the Women's Union 
trade unions/workers’ corporations, which in turn were ei 
ered by the commission. 

The relationship neither glorified the state (in Stalinist fa 
nor ignored it (anarchist-style), but inextricably linked cha 
below and the state. Other important second level bodies 
local mairies, the borough administrations: 


Fite the Commune encouraged clubs and individuals to 
m Whi js “the motions piled up at the Hôtel de Ville, in the 
Po S cretariat, without [the Commune] even discussing 


r, despi d dele- 
d their electors in detail over issues such as bills of 





*. actions and ask for a renewal of popular confidence. One 
je was on 20 May, just days before the end, when 2,000 peo- 
les 
cem Commune did not start and stop in the council cham- 
^. The mass of Parisians were living in a new way, whether it was 
forms of address, relations with their landlords and employers, 
br their schooling. 
Even if we confine our focus to the Communal Council itself, the 
ange was still undeniable. Democracy cannot be judged solely on 
Ihe basis of formal institutional arrangements. Establishment politi- 
ians under capitalism claim to embody democracy and serve the 
lectorate. This is false because even if they are honest this ignore: 
he environment in which the state operates. A million golden 
ireads bind the state to the capitalist system, whatever the official 
sion given. Given the brief life of the Commune and the fact that 
was embroiled in a vicious civil war from the moment of birth, the 
brmal development of popular sovereignty, important as it was, 
ould not be fully worked out. So we must look at the underlying 
elations of power to find the substance of the Commune state as a 
Fadical alternative. 
The contemporary state acts abroad and at home as defender of 
I business. Towards the poor and oppr is a form of exter- 
Al coercion (either directly through armies, police, prisons and so 
D» or indirectly, through ideological pressure, social policies, et 
"der the Commune force was fundamentally different because of 
© role of the National Guard. This turned the very principles of the 
ate upside down because “it gives to the city a national mil 
hich defends the citizens against power, instead of an army which 
nds the state from the citizens..." 





























It is there, at the base, that communal work was acco 
above all and where the communal revolution lived from. 
day, For it was not simply a matter of carrying out banal, 
such as registering marriages, births and deaths. They dea 
social questions, unemployment, the regeneration and organis 
of production, basic provisioning, canteens and soup kitch 
lic assistance, the secular reform of education, the maintel 
arming and discipline of the National Guard...?* 











Relations between the Commune and the "third level”—the: 
and the mass meetings—are harder to measure. It is not surp 
to find that in the midst of civil war “the Commune, with the p 
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The National Guard's internal democracy guaranteed ti 4 wants and take control of its internal affairs. This is 
cive force belonged to the mass of the people, instead of bg wpe wo? van the Blanquists, a current who were most insistent 
against it, This could be seen on the streets, but also at theii ice ror centralised organisation tà defeat the enemy, 
of power: eed he communal constitution will have restored to the 
at Forces until now absorbed by the parasitic state..." 
















In the military arena the people under arms exercised th y 


of recall over the members of the Commune and removed i 

pa put in charge of military affairs. The National Guard, THE PROCLAMATION 
Cluseret and Rossel [successive military delegates in chi 
war effort]... Therefore a right of recall of delegates opera 
short period of communard government... 











‘ng hopes aroused by the Commune were demonstrated in 
ES. fashion on 28 March, the day when the names of those 
p» 5 al Council were read out at the Hôtel de 
M to the Communal cil were re: 

The Commune was surrounded by hostile forces and eo Biene ere are many, many accounts of that day. uum that 
jm at De Eden cie E id ithave to be abo vreryone th x ED stie ie kem E 

wider arena? Many people are rightly suspicious of u Toit. Both friends and foe we y i 

given hm oe legacy of Sate ch soe me x ectace. Catulle Mendes, a bitter enemy of the Commune, wrote: 
socialism" and “communism” but operated a centralised di 

ship of one man. The Commune insisted that power mi in the square in front of the Hotel de Ville at the moment 























from below and so aimed to "break the alien system of centi names of the members of the Commune were declared, and 
tion and thus destroy the only weapon that the privileged Gla ire these lines still full of emotion. 

#4 The goal was “Free Paris—that is the Paris Commi ow many people were there? One hundred thousand perhaps. 

rance, that is communal France in federal form” where did they come from? From every corner of the city. Armed 


would allow the population to be directly involved in accesi men spilled out of every nearby street, and the sharp points of the 
power structures. The implications were enormous, as one Gi bayonets, glittering in the sun, made the place seem like a. field of 
munal Council member explained: lightning... The music playing was the Marseillaise, a song taken 
hup by fifty thousand resolute voices: this thunder shook all the peo- 
This programme was so clear. so radical, so moderate inflpple, and the great song, out of fashion from defeats, recovered for a 
that, if accepted and understood and imposed by France on itgllmoment its former energy. 
ernment it would have put an end to all conflicts and all struggig Suddenly the cannons fired. The song redoubled in its awesome 
It would have allowed the solution, in detail, step by step, volume: an immense sea of banners, bayonets and caps, surging 
violent shocks, of all social and political questions by breakingii/rward, drifting back, undulating, breaking against the stage. The 
tarism and centralisation, in other words despotism of eitherM@@e2””ons still thundered, but they were heard only in intervals 
man or one assembly... The triumph of the communal idea lil" "een the singing. Then all the sounds merged into a single 
other words, the social revolution.” heer, the universal voice of the countless multitude, and all these 
people had but one heart just as they had but one voice." 








There would be a major debate about whether, given condil 
of civil war, power could be decentralised immediately (and Whether it concerned workers' control of production, women's 
be dealt with in a later chapter) but former proponents of centi) "ncipation, education, internationalism, law or democracy from 
sation open to new ideas. Delescluze, the Jacobin leader, wrote "lw. the Paris Commune had planted the seeds of a new social 
“Paris, always held in bondage by previous governments, has atl rd and opened the way towards the liberation of all humanity. 
fully won its absolute autonomy. It is going to be able to run ^ the words of the Paris section of the International: 
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By affirming its principles, the communal revolution 
causes of future conflict... The independence of the Com 
the commitment to a contract whose clauses will be freely 
and will bring to an end class conflict and guarantee social 
ity. We have demanded the emancipation of the workers, q 
setting up of a Commune is its guarantee... You are ma 
your destiny. 


The Central Committee of the National Guard was more elg 


Workers, do not be deceived: it is the great struggle: 

and labour, exploitation and production are at death-grips, 
are sick or vegetating in ignorance and squatting in the 
you want your children to be men gaining the reward 
labour, not a sort of animal trained for the workshop and. 
Jertilising with its sweat the fortune of an exploiter, or po 

its blood for a despot; if you want the daughters whom you 
bring up and watch over as you would, to be no longer inst 
of pleasure in the arms of the aristocracy of wealth; if yo 
debauch and poverty no longer to drive men to the poli 


women to prostitution; if, finally, you desire the reign of, 
workers, be intelligent, arise! And let your stout hands fling b 
your feet the foul reaction! 

Long live the Republic! Long live the Commune!” 


BARRICADES A > 
Rue SAINT-MAUR, 26 JUNE 1848 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE CAPITAL OF THE HUMAN RACK 


ion, on 14 July 1789, fatally undermined the authority of 
ir aC gime, the old state system. 
or point the revolution consisted largely of a dispute 
‘S monarchy and the relatively privileged layer of middle 
petW?^.. ass representatives who sat in the National Assembly. 
and uPP^ tion of the Parisian crowd transformed the revolution's 
‘pe inte From words to physical confrontation and propelled it in 








THE PLACE charac» radical direction. In the summer of 1789, as peasants 
far myn the aristocratic chateaux, feudal privileges were abol- 
“Servile masses arise, arise” burnt dom ration of the Rights of Man was introduced, and the 


shed. à the Rights of M 
pes ot "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” was adopted. 
motto y 


1 1792 war broke out between revolutionary France and its 
neighbours. The monarchs of Europe united to crush this mortal 
Treat to their authority. The French king was discovered to be 
secretly collaborating with the enemy and the country suffered a 
Dories of reverses. When the Duke of Brunswick advanced towards 
Paris and threatened to massacre its citizens, the ordinary people 
ofthe city—the sans culottes—swung into action once again. Under 
their pressure an emergency city government, the Revolutionary 
Commune, was established in August 1792, and in September the 
First Republic was proclaimed. 

By now the National Assembly had been replaced by a Con- 
vention, and with the outcome of the war still hanging in the 
balance, a fierce debate developed within its walls over how to 
proceed. Although the Convention was middle class in composi- 
tion, it contained political currents that were prepared to take 
radical measures to protect the gains of the revolution, The 
Jacobin Club, whose leaders included Robespierre and Marat, 
proposed strong and daring action to reorganise the war effort. 
They advocated a centralised and efficient command structure, 
the use of what they called the Terror (severe repression of inter- 
mies), and daring social measures which would engage 
the popular enthusiasm of the French people, and especially the 


There are many alternative ideas about how to deal with the: 
of capitalism and the destruction it causes, but for a differen 
ety to amount to more than an abstract blueprint, there mi 
means of making it a reality. This can only occur when mass 
forces, with the strength and the will to struggle for a new. 
the face of opposition from the old, see it as relevant and e 
it as their own. The communal experience was an exampl 
revolution of 18 March 1871 was not the result of some pet 
of an individual political thinker or small group, but came 
groundswell of mass action from below, The historical and 
ial roots of the Commune lay in the Parisian working class. The 
chapter looks at how its mass base developed. 

In the 19th century the French capital was much more thi 
agglomeration of people. While the mills of Manchester had 
formed the world economically through an industrial revol 
Paris had shaped it politically. For the novelist Victor Hugo, 
was “the capital of the human race" and the “city of cities". It 
this reputation because its working people had fought the pi 
wealth and privilege with an unparalleled intensity. A pattern: 
set during the Great French Revolution of 1789-94 that had an 
mous influence on Parisians in the century that followed. 

This event was precipitated by a government financial 
Extravagant spending on personal luxuries and war left royal: 
fers empty, and in May 1789 Louis XVI was forced to recall 
Estates General (a parliament) for the first time in a century 
half. His attempts to bully this body into voting in new taxal 
failed, and it set itself up as an independent National Assembl| 
July 1789 Parisians feared that the King was about to repress 
growing democratic movement. To pre-empt this they stormed 
fortress prison of the Bastille located in the heart of the capil 












































alised state intervention and resented concessions 

t0 the sans culottes as an infringement on the rights of private 

Property. With the backing of the Parisian crowd, the Jacobins 

Won the argument and in 1793 they established a Committee of 

Public Safety along with a Law of Maximum limiting the rights of 
"siness to impose price increases. 

heir vigorous new policies began to bear fruit and French 
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armies triumphed against opponents of the revolution both her paper saw the Commune as completing the 


i 
and abroad. The middle class Jacobin leadership now had mashed: “M tion's unfinished business: "The struggle that has 
of the revolutionary enthusiasm of the sans culottes. The Great REV in France for 80 years against the old world is 


g 





Maximum was now applied to wages, which led to falling peen £2 
for the sans culottes. Robespierre also turned against the reaching | 
a faction who wished to push the revolution towards a ft missione": 


; dénouement ^ Indeed, the Commune's labour com- 
rankel, who as a foreigner may have had a bit more 
from 1789 than his fellow communards, was so 








assault on property. After a failed demonstration in Mare! detache n | their constant references to it that he complained 
enragé leaders were arrested and executed. Other sans e Caen "sleeping with and waking up with the Moniteur 
leaders followed them to the guillotine soon afterwards. Hi of his corn 1793 


the Jacobins were weakening their base of popular sup} 
ing the sans culottes. So, when France's military 

eased the pressures of war, the Convention began to re; 

Jacobins and their authoritarian interventionist methods 


SPTP ere the key ideas from the Great Revolution that were 
What py the insurgents of 1871? For some it was the sense that 
7A iy ordinary people makes a difference. In 1792 an enragé 

eon ressed thi h “On 14 July [1789], liberty 

pressed this when he wrote, y 

radical and no longer necsary In July 1796 tho Jaco MU sing om he debris of h infamous Bat Our aow- 

i is = mde. Tegny was not an illusion; we we * and without 
, Hh feudalism abolished, te French middle class ha Neltictions" ^ During 1871 this aspect of popular sel acti was 
secured favourable conditions for the development of capii inphasized by the Proudhonists. For others the chief legacy of the 
Withiallibe eonsesipences that ehtslled’Therases popul M Creat Revolution was a belief in the efficacy of centralised author- 
IRD SSH \Geenbeics airot at fe nns perio ity In 1871 they remembered how the original Jacobins had 


longer essential. It was in this climate that, a decade later, Ni retrieved the military situation against all the odds: 
Bonaparte crowned himself Emperor and installed the 
Empire, He was finally defeated at Waterloo in 1815, where In 1792 the rights that had been won by the people were in dan- 
the monarchy was restored. In spite of this, the hold of the ger of being lost. The men who at that time were devoted to the 
regime as a soci would never be fully reconstituted. AME cause of our class had recourse to the extreme measure of delegat- 
The world-historic impact of the Great Revolution cani ing all the active force of the revolution to a few citizens. Armed 
underestimated, It invented the basic vocabulary of modern. with unlimited powers, these citizens were able, through the energy 
tics. For example, the terms “left wing" and “right wing" come and decisiveness of their action, to save our rights." 
the seating arrangements of the Convention in which the m: 
Girondins were on the benches to the right, while the In 1871 neo-Jacobins promoted this approach within the Com- 
cobins were on the left wing. Furthermore they were amor mune. Yet other insurgents focused on the importance of revolution 
because politic s as a means of achieving total social transformation. This theme was 
longer the exclusive domain of a small group surrounding taken up by the Blanquists in 1871. Each of these movements will 
monarch, The revolution popularised ideas of democracy and Giff be discussed later. 
rights which are the common currency of political The tidal currents stirred up by the Great Revolution remained 
throughout the world today. Active in the period between 1789 and 1871, showing just how 
Naturally, such a momentous event strongly influenced deeply the spirit of insubordination and rebellion was ingrained. 
insurgencies. In March 1871 the first edition of the Paris One historian has identified some 137 “major violent events” 
mune's official newspaper, the Journal Officiel de la Républiqlll including 37 "insurrections/rebellions", in the Paris region 
Française sous la Commune described the Commune as "I between 1830 and 1869 alone." In 1830, for example, the restored. 
Child of the Republic upon whose emblem is written that urbon monarchy was toppled by three days of mass protest. 
word—Fraternity".? Just before the communal movement Though the revolution succeeded in removing one king, another— 
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Haussmann concluded that as a consequence “law - Thomas Carlyle said of Paris, "I think there never 








in this queen of cities is one of the first conditions for. unbelieV ^^. pt, abominable city, nothing but a brothel and a 
security...and public peace". pe amore A" » By contrast working class districts like Mont- 
The baron ordered a total physical transformation of! soi 1 elleville "were dismal half-finished urban wastes of 
Public pronouncements dwelt on the provision of more state and A’ factories, quarries, building sites, workshops and 
ter environment, and modern amenities,” but class fear failway Y275 cing, short of schools, churches, transport services 
stronger motive. To banish insurrection, the erection of | jer br ae ties of all kinds, even water”. 
must be made more difficult. The capital was to be reshaj and urban ^s al history of Paris explains why the Commune 
by house, street by street. The aim was "to establish rout The Se This city wasia arare intiyybieinthinlexpléatva 
fone mns evt tar eua lines of commi began tt mass discontent would be inserted. vian that oeae 
e key point: pital and the military est ;tonated all the precautions and plans of Bonaparte an 
charged with protecting them". The old narrow streets, i s deton came to naught. 
barricades, were swept away by broad, straight boulevards, Haussman 
Social engineering went further. The “malcontents” who 
often held a dagger to the heart of the establishment were THE POWER: SECOND EMPIRE 
from strategic locations. The language used was warlike: ^ 
to attack the old neighbourhoods head on...we have to force "On our flesh long has fed the raven” 
ulation away from the centre..." Under Haussmann 20,000 
‘Were! dence ibt RO Eo ipod eive (OO E history is littered with radical currents that set out to change the 
wide) were constructed.” The result was that in the third ofi world but foundered on the rock of the state machine, the British 





tury after 1861 the population of the central arrondissements gi | ahour Party being one example. These movements thought they 
ent, whereas overall population grew by 50 could use the existing power structure to bring about the changes 

and the peripheral arrondissements added 103 percent. they wanted. They tinkered with established institutions but did not 
ht congregate were swept away and) abolish them. The originality of the Commune lay in its determina- 

figuring fascist architecture) open views were built to direct. tion to found a new type of state. Where did this resolve come from? 
gaze towards imposing monuments." Civic buildings were ‘The communards’ response was based on their experience of pre- 
engaged from their surroundings to be more secure from vious French governments, the most recent being Louis Bonaparte's 

When demolition fail did the trick.” In a town Second Empire which lasted from 1851 to September 1870. 

19 out of 20 were tenants, city centre rents doubled in just 6. In a Europe still dominated by monarchies it was unique in 
During 1871 one writer described how he was crippled by mi claiming authority from the people rather than the "divine right of 
pal taxes to "enable Mr Haussmann to create a palace of the kings". Long before he came to power Louis recognised that “one 
where I could no longer stay because of the high cost of livi can govern only with the masses". Yet he was haunted by fear of 
rents". Workers were forced to live further away, but their Class struggle and so insisted the masses must be “disciplined so 
places clung on in the and since public transport WIE ‘hat they may be directed”. His regime has been described as the 
expensive (a single journey costing a quarter of the daily wage) Prototype of fascism because of its combination of populism and 
iiiaae no, Suthoritarianism. Bonaparte indeed owed his position to the 
Haussmann's central Paris became a haven for the rich, a masses, The February 1848 Revolution had increased the elec- 
lon", a 19th century theme park known “for its carnival fli lorate from 250,000 to 9 million, sweeping him to the presidency of 




































E Second Republic on a tide of peasant votes.” In 1851 he 
cence”. Gautier, who would be a fierce critic of the Commi Pressed his gratitude by overthrowing the Republic, and that day 
recognised that “the religion of money is the only one today that eclared “the era of revolutions closed”.* 
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Louis would not be complacent for long. Unlike the 
Bourbon and Orleanist monarchs, who were regarded as 
by the surrounding powers, he was seen as an upstart. His| 
of insecurity intensified in 1866 when Prussia humiliated 
trians in a short war. Bismarck had created a redoubta 
army and Louis felt compelled to duplicate this process 
ducing universal short-term military service. However, his p 
expansion were scuppered by the growing left opposition 
military law was enacted but war came too quickly for th 
bear fruit and the new Garde Mobile turned out to be a. 
ing. Its officers were appointed by the emperor's prefects, | 
rank and file, drawn from the region around Paris, were to 
ordinate: "To organise the Garde Mobile will simply be to 
an army for insurrection against the government and s 
General Trochu, who would shortly be running Paris, fore 
disintegration of the army, years before it faced its gr 
"Today colonels, generals, the highest ranking military pe 
make no impression when they appear before the troop 
greatly prized cohesive force of the army, which I call its 
cal spirit, is disappearing.. just as the principal and habit of 
is in decline within French society as a whole".** 

When war came in the summer of 1870 the French rulin 
was more afraid of its own working class than of Prussi 
was underlined by every phase of that disastrous campaign. 
his army's numerical weakness Louis entered the war beca 
needed a foreign success to overcome rising domestic te 
French theoretically had 370,000 soldiers (of which 66,00 
committed abroad in Algeria and Italy), but the Germans 
a million at their immediate disposal, with 160,000 resei 
190,000 in the territorials.” As Dombrowski, the Polish emigi 
became the Commune's leading general observed, it was th 
mans who were now using the lerée en masse against the 


ad been promised easy victories and a rapid advance 
franc? ^^. ritory. Officers did not even bother to carry maps of 
p enemy ips of Germany! Yet it very soon became clear that 
frances 077 nd take place on French land. In August 1870 Mar- 
pe fighting Y's forces became isolated in the advanced position of 
izan y common sense dictated that they be abandoned and 
uz. Mili ing army withdraw to the country’s heartlands 
x he Fe well-fortified city of Paris. The emperor's instinct was 
und E put the Council of Ministers told him, "it was...an imper- 
ty for us to avoid any act which might bring about a 
tionary movement" ^ The War Ministry weighed in: "If you 
seneral Bazaine there will be a revolution in Paris". 
in a comment reflecting a typical royal marriage, the 
sess herself added this endearing advice: the emperor “must 
m turn. t would be better that he were killed”. ^ 
mile Zola's novel La Débácle describes in agonising detail how 
s thousands of troops tramped backwards and forwards, day 
r day, as military and political considerations fought their own 
battle in the minds of the government. Eventually the emperor set 
ofin one last attempt to reach Metz with his army. One of Zola's 
aracters says, “Ah! This desperate and doomed army that was 
being sent to a certain crushing defeat, for the salvation of a 
sty”. Louis never arrived, because he was captured at Sedan, 
long with 84,000 men. In an anonymous pamphlet attributed to 
[Louis Napoleon himself, we read the following: 


jve 




















Itis true that the struggle was disproportionate; but the outcome 
could have been more strongly disputed and less disastrous mili- 
arily if army operations had not been continually subordinated to 
political considerations." 


HStrust of repressive state systems and phoney claims to represent 
people. Secondly, the utterly disastrous Franco-Prussian War, 
thich left the bulk of soldiers as prisoners of war in Germany and 
fy illusioned the remainder, prepared the way for mutiny on the 
“ntmartre heights. The communards would strive to construct the 
TY Opposite sort of state to the Second Empire. It would be one in 
ich mass democracy, internationalism and anti-imperialism 
“re Paramount. 


The Prussian army is nothing other than the nation-in-d 
animated by a great idea, the idea of German unification. 
man army's enthusiasm and popular organisation gives it d; 
moral force and massive numerical strength... France oppost 
army with a much smaller force, without reserves and un 
command of generals and senior officers who are as arr 
they are stupid. It fights not in the name of the country, lib 
humanity, but in the name of the emperor and conquest.” 
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(ass, had occasion to require assistance. Indeed Hauss- 





































THE PEOPLE king yA Memoirs, suggested that in 1862 it would have been 
im ate, and non-controversial, to distribute bread to some 1 
“Each at the forge must do their duty” ans” 
Reflecting social development during the 19th century paradoxically, despite rapid population growth and economic 
para 


paris itself was not at the leading edge of industrial 
It was the case that 70 percent of the capital's population 
industry or commerce for their income.” At 900,000 the 
re by far the largest group, with the middle and upper 
at 150,000 and the petty bourgeoisie at 400,000." How- 
ur jaussmann's restructuring of Paris deliberately worked against. 
or In of large-scale industry. For example, when Napoleon IIl 
the Bi hat a railway company planned to build workshops in Paris 
ied that “all means must be used to delay this"? That is not 
tr say that large industrial units were entirely absent. To the north 
fast of the city the 2,800-strong workforce of Cail produced steam 
engines and locomotives, and this factory would play an important 

tole in the Paris Commune.” But it was the exception. 
Older forms of production predominated, with the proportion of 
smaller enterprises actually increasing under the influence of 
Haussmann. Workshops employing more than ten people were just. 
7 percent of the total, while 31 percent of units had two to ten 
‘employees. Fully 62 percent included just two workers.” What was 
the nature of the work they performed? There were some 126,000 
in textiles, 40,000 construction workers, 36,000 furniture makers, 
25,000 in small-scale metal trades, 17,000 in jewellery and 6,000 
Working leather.” Many tens of thousands toiled in food production, 
there being 4,000 greengrocers' shops, 1,900 butchers’ shops and 
1,300 bakeri 
Did the prevalence of artisans and handicraft production mean 
that the Paris Commune could have nothing to teach our world of 
slobal corporations and mass production? The answer is no. The 
Social dynamism of a movement is not dependent on the level of 
‘echnical development. Countries which are not in the economic 
forefront such as Russia in 1917, China in 1927, or Ecuador and 
“nezuela today, can generate powerful revolutionary currents 
‘hare at a higher level than those in modern economies like the 
The small boss is often as exploitative and bullying 
Bi big boss. So artisan production was not an automatic brake 
‘© communards' ideas and aspirations for a different kind of 


mune differed from earlier Parisian revolts in explicitly es E 
socialism and workers’ liberation. It was under the Second; spans 
that France underwent “take-off” into an industrial revol * 
major proportions. A few statistics bring this out. In 1850 
steam engines delivered 17,000 horse power. On the eve 
Commune the figure stood at 341,000.* Over that same pe 
production tripled and steel output grew nine-fold, as did the 
of railway tracks." Capitalism was booming, with the ni 
limited companies being established rising from an average: 
year to 223 in 1870." 

The economic transformation was paralleled by an inci 
numbers of the working class. By 1866 11 million people, or 
cent of the population, were dependent on industry." Hi 
population in the Seine region (which included Paris) were 
ers, making it the second most advanced area after Lille (wi 
proportion of workers stood at 52 percent). This must beei 
in perspective, however. Although the French economy was 
trialising rapidly, the process was far from complete." Agri 
still employed considerably more people nationally. 

Alongside the rapid accumulation of vast wealth the 
appalling poverty. It is true that Paris was a relatively high wa 
for workers" which made it a magnet for migrants from 
France, but: 








he insist 























The general picture was depressing. Apart from a min 
workers who were relatively well paid...the mass of the worki 
lived in misery... The scale of this chronic poverty can be gi 
Jrom some statistics... The death rate in the poorer arrondisst 
was double that of the bourgeois quarters where life expectan 
higher. 60 percent of those who died had no funeral, even 
cheapest kind. They were simply transported to the cemetery 
local administration and thrown into the common pit... 

There were more than 100,000 officially registered pau 
1866, or 7 percent of the total population of Paris. But it is. 
mated that a quarter of the total, which means the majority 
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in a great effort for a new goal... We have 
ple to workers whose dignity is threatened. So 
rds complete emancipation, which is found 


society. The nature of production did have an infl 

organisational structure of the 1871 movement, howe < 

union action was difficult to mount and broad acti ward towa 

easily be built from tiny workplaces. 

not provide a collective focus for the working class. Ins 

came from the National Guard and the clubs which off 

work for collective expression and organisation. 

‘The trajectory of the labour movement under the Secon 

was one of growing confidence, though from a low bas 

repression following the December 1851 coup led to. Tho miners W 

becoming apolitical, avoiding conflict with the state or oy 13 strikers an 

An 1861 workers' pamphlet expressed this mood when ite in pit the figures were sted whether these strikes "were 

"new corporations" to be made up of equal numbers o jon of inquiry investigates wan litical in moti- 

and employers representatives under which "there wou P nd industrial or whether they were political in moti 

strikes or industrial crises". "the political events and troubles in suh 

Though Louis did like to pose as the workers’ friend, s he country were responsible for the men- 

were ignored. However, he did allow a 200-strong worki 

gation to attend the 1862 Exhibition in London. Th 

encountered British trade unionists for the first time ere also challeng 

deeply impressed by their organisations. A sign of new nt member of the n : 

the 1864 "Manifesto of the Sixty", a declaration announeig doors and avoid the physical and moral dangers gfespaltiupt. 

rebirth of an independent labour movement in France: “Waai became untenable after fighting between miners’ wes ALES 

there are no longer any classes. But we who own nothing Bil darmes during the Le Creusot strike of 1870. ow Fees Hd 

strength of our own arms and are always under the arbilggil dass men realised that women should gain indepeme PEU 
ed conditions of capital...find it very difficult work and “will march alongside us in the exercise of ns rapid 
me year French delegates attended the fü social cooperation" ^ The workers’ movement was maturing rapidly. 


the International Working Men's Association (called the 
national by later generations 
Neither repression nor paternalism could hold back the: THE POLITICS 
labour movement forever, and a rising tide of strikes devel 
the 1860s wore on. In these struggles vital lessons wel 
learnt. One of the most important struggles came in 1867 ii 
a 2 Verdes d main left groupings influenced the popular movement in 
Parisian bronze workers struck over pay. The 5,000 I en te poser between them were not hard and 
workers faced starvation," but they won due to financial ey ence the, Protidhonists, Jaonbias, and) Blaoqutsts 
i it Beaune § ‘tai ii ey were the Proudhoi 1 Hs 
Mesue ue Vae eurem ari cla P Although they have no direct modern descendants, because many 
DCE e deir MM A arity INE ofthe challenges are the same today, they are nevertheless recog- 
uibkiyitorgo nen Disable as archetypes of tendencies in our movement, The 


iW : ^ Capitalist syste, he questions of how 
Strikes may raise our wages but they also require us to sell w pye, sm E a that it crentesare: 


some of the rise itself to help towards our emancipation- WẸ suh wiy, 
greedy capitalists want to rob us of the fruits of our laboul e 












;' example was infectious. Parisian tailors 
followed by Lyons' textile workers, 


ment backward attitudes towards women 
ssed by one promi 














"We'll change forthwith the old tradition" 
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Proudhon and Proudhonism „gs of the capitalist mode of production. It arises from 
‘The ideas of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1809-65) were very "e between the value created by labour power once it is 
tial in the Parisian working class. He was an anar ie qnd the value of labour power itself” 
famous by his aphorism, “What is property? It is thefi™ p 3 
phrase must be set alongside the other parts of his analys .conomic arguments may seem a little obscure and 
true understanding of his outlook. Proudhon's criticisms of, hese A they had profound practical consequences. Proudhon's 
ings of capitalist society were sharp and won him many cg abstract ade his ideas especially attractive to artisans undergo- 
j cl road i i lution. In earlier times a 
pou p pe perde ro. ME oot tide 
ram AAN Aaa NE fain, believing that “a come ji egerit a eileas gen aS AA cM ee 
tion is necessarily free from inequality, for no free man kno ; ecumulating the funds to buy tools and premises, he would 
makes a deal by which he is the loser...” It followed that, E 


ci in his i ld in turn train 
master craftsman in his own right. He woul 
selling of labour was itself a form of commercial operation decome 2 rnd employ a few journeymen. Thus the cycle would 


employees went to work for the bosses they were no Nem as the 19th century progressed, large-scale production 
exploited, because “any man's labour can buy the value ity Garupted the pattern, threatening artisans with ruin and relegation 
sents”.” This put a limit on the degree to which Proudhon: he working class. They were being deprived of all but the ability 
the capitalist system as such. Mr cell their labour power to an employer, or worse: 
If the bosses became rich while workers stayed poor, Mg ^ 
property was gained through theft but the crime did not og In the old days an intelligent, honest and hard-working worker 
the labour process, how was it perpetrated? It must come fro could hope to emancipate himself, and it was not uncommon to see 
side of commercial or capitalist relations, through force andi aworker become a master in his turn and then retire with a rea- 
through “the multitude of unearned increments, premiums, sonable pension for his old age. With a few rare exceptions this is 
interest, domestic agricultural and industrial rents; dividen quite impossible today, no matter how good the worker. When old 
In other words, the evils of industrial society were a by-pi age is reached this worker will have saved nothing due to the high 
side effect of capitalism, not a direct consequence of cast of basic necessities and is forced to end his days begging on the 
arose through activities peripheral to regular capitalism, streets for a crust of bread.” 
external impositions on an essentially healthy system of 
relations. So the cure was to remove external interference. From the craftsman's point of view the lower working class, 
In Britain this idea was given a French name—laissez-| unskilled, poorly paid and used to undercut traditional trades, 
and was easily recognisable as the precursor of neo: might be perceived to be as much a threat to his economic security 
economics today. But Proudhon's ideas were located in a diffa *Sthe rich. Proudhon voiced that fear: 
context and so took a far more radical form when adopted bj 
male artisan class, The spirit of rapine and greed is the true characteristic of the 
Karl Marx, who studied Proudhon’s work carefully, had Modern epoch: the poor exploit the rich, the workers their employ- 
different analysis which located exploitation at the very heart: s. the tenant his landlord, the company promoter his 
capitalist production process. Callinicos sums it up like this: shareholders, no less than the capitalist exploits and puts pressure 
hn the industrialist, the industrialist his workers and the landlord 
The worker will normally create during a working day more: tenants,» 
than the daily wages with which the capitalist purchased his 0 a f 
labour power... In other words, the capitalist does not gain his p ler ^ counter this fate Proudhon wanted to return society to an ear- 
by cheating the worker... Exploitation...is a typical outcome 0 Bolden age: 
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It must be understood that henceforth the labels of 
boss, like those of apprentice and journeyman, will no tg 
class distinctions, but simply different roles during the ca 
producer... (We stand for] the solidarity of interests b 
neyman and master, for the guarantee that the worker 
turn become master and bourgeois." 


How could this utopia be reached? “Force” (the state) and; 
(the big capitalists) were simply to be excluded from the com 
production system by being ignored. Proudhon's po 
towards anarchism and, in this sense, elements of Proud 
alive in sections of today's anti-capitalist movement. While 
ple, Michael Bakunin, made abolition of the state his centr 
Proudhon's approach was to focus on economics alone. 

Alas, in real life the state will not allow itself to be overloo 
whenever faced with serious political issues Proudhon was 
pared. Take his reaction to the February 1848 Revolution: 
before the democratic and social monster whose riddle I 
answer. An inexpressible terror froze my soul and paral 
mind”.” Since the state was to be disregarded, the idea of any 
ing class political involvement enraged him: “All this dem 

isgusts me... What would I not give to sail into this mob 
clenched fists!" In May 1848, at a time when the Parisian 
class was fed up with the Republic’s lack of progress, a demo 
tion led by Auguste Blanqui stormed the parliament. Pro 
wrote, “The people, impatient with the slowness of parliame 
invaded the Assembly, disturbing representatives in their inn 
deliberations... Is it the policy of the government that infuri 

e the government to its tribulations and the National 

to its fears. They have more to complain about than you.” 
should the workers do? “Well, the social question can oi 
resolved by you, by you alone, without the assistance of 
Leave eternal political questions to follow their const 
course... and maintain strict neutrality vis à vis power”.” 

Neutrality is impossible to maintain in the midst of revo 
and great power struggles. When Proudhon was compelled to 
sider the December 1851 coup his conclusion was bizarre. 
anarchist counselled republicans and socialists to rally to B 
parte, who was publicly committed to “efficiently protect fa 
religion and property"! Proudhon wrote a pamphlet with 





extraordinary title The Social Revolution Demonstrated by the @ 
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edicted that “one way or another [Bonaparte will] 

is Pr reforms demanded by socialism". . 
; s penetrating criticisms of contemporary society, 
is wn in terms of offering solutions to pressing polit- 
Alas, the same difficulties would apply to his economic 
> "Turning to the question of big capitalists, Proudhon 
mme. ‘Mould be excluded from commodity production 


This 
ce all 
y all h 
jon fell dov 
ies 














Paieved Ud “lism, or workers’ cooperatives. He was pleased 
iprou£h massacre of June 1848 the working class turned its 
E ;topia of a workers’ state” and towards “the princi 

ck on " 


peo thought that if cheap credit was available individual 

proudhon vail workshops could compete with the capitalists 
rkers OF Tue, service for service, credit for credit, guarantee for 
"value for Yr Thus the transformation would be achieved “without 

E. without common ownership, without state interven- 
con without the abolition of inheritance”. In 1848 he actually 
dion People's Bank, lending at low interest, because "reduction 
Beres: rates to vanishing point is in itself a revolutionary xe 
Since it is destructive of capitalism”. Although the bank quickly 
failed, further attempts to establish one were made right up to the. 
we of the Commune." vial tb 

How would a Proudhonist society have been organised? Rejec 
ing the centralised state, the many tiny economic units would 
federate together, making agreements to provide each other with 
services, products, and so on. These federations would group into 
local communes or parishes and then upwards into regional and 
finally national federations. Communes would be “self-governing, 
selLadministrating, self-taxing”." The communes would make 
central power irrelevant and so “the idea of groups limiting the 
Power of the state was a waste of time..." 

Proudhon's ideas had an enormous influence. Practically all the 
leading worker militants who took part in the Commune were con- 
Yinced Proudhonists and they were the backbone of labour 
organisation. However, in the years after his death in 1865 the labour 
Movement had to confront an increasingly politicised situation. The 
Strengths of Proudhon's approach—his anti-authoritarianism and 
Stress on self-organisation by the working class—were adapted to 
Meet the rapidly changing climate. By the time the Commune arrived 
E» ssary, as a recent commentary puts it, "to distinguish 
between Proudhon’s ideas...and Proudhonism"."* 
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In sum, Proudhon's legacy was complex. Like many thin 
the anti-capitalist movement today, he provided a biting cri 
the existing state and society, their corruption and. injustice, 
his group became a rallying point for many thousands of 
workers. However, there was also a limitation to his achi 
He focused on the symptoms of the disease but held b 
dealing with the core of the system—the exploitation at th 
of the capitalist-worker relationship, and the state which ey 
protect that exploitative process. When the communal reyg 
took place on 18 March 1871 his followers turned criticism 
old system into active struggle to create a new one, but g 
Proudhon's analysis left them unprepared for many of th 
lems that would occur. 





‘5 ideas came from Gracchus Babeuf who, in 1796, 
Blane Conspiracy of the Equals, attempted a revolution to 
prous” fhe common ownership and distribution of goods." He 
jpstit ted as a result. The programme of Blanqui's party was 

exe as “Atheism, Communism and Revolution”. In stress- 

genes "Phe expressed the classic enlightenment view that 
ing athe ysticism was the enemy of rational thought upon which 
reli jo rogress depended. Blanqui summed up his vision of a com- 
E society like this: 

































jp the intellectual sphere, no other principle than science, the 

"henefactor of humanity. In the moral sphere, no other principle 
sol A stice, that is to say equality and solidarity. In the social 
Mar no rights except the rights of those who work. In the politi- 
Qe no other goal but the triumph, at any price, of the three 
deat laws of society labour, science and justice * 














Blanquism 

Like the Proudhonists, the followers of Auguste Blanqui wen 
Porters of the Paris Commune, but they were at the opposite: 
the spectrum when it came to policy and strategy. Where 
honists ignored politics and emphasised grassroots 
self-activity, Blanqui was obsessed by the need to take state 
through revolution. The Blanquists were small in number bu 
had a huge impact. Da Costa, who was active in 1871, wrote 
those who have read [the history of the Commune], even if 

















What about the third concept—revolution? There can be no 
doubt of Blanqui's dedication to the cause of workers' liberation. 
He spent most of his life in jail for that. But while he welcomed 
strikes" he doubted the revolution could come through workers 
selfa because “the great majority are mired in igno- 
rance"," So the action of an educated minority would be 
required: “There is no durable revolution without light! Liberty 
means instruction! Equality means instruction! Fraternity means 
instruction! Teachers, books, the printing press, these are the true 
revolutionary agencies”."” 

Workers lacked “instruction” unlike the middle class. So an 
enlightened section of that class must act on their behalf: 





































of all the truly revolutionary and effective measures”,™ The 
their importance was organisational cohesion. They came d 
to having a revolutionary party. 

Blanqui was a veteran agitator, “the phantom of the insu 
tion...the cold mathematician of revolt who seemed to hok 
balance of the suffering and rights of the people between hi 
fingers"." He had risen to prominence in uprisings as far b 
1839 and 1848, spending 36 years in jail and earning the nickt 



















The bourgeoisie includes an elite minority, an indissoluble group, 
Nighly-strung, ardent and full of zeal: it is the essence, the soul, the 
We of the revolution. It is the incandescent source from which 
l'enfermé—"the imprisoned one". Blanqui was credited with in Pring incessantly ideas of reconstruction, stirring and exciting the 
ing the term “class war" as well as “dictatorship of the prolei masses. Who has planted the flag of the proletariat? Who has ral- 
‘Scary as 1832 he declared, before a court, "Iam accused offal it after is defeats? Who are the promulgators, the apostles of 
ing said to 30 million French people, proletarians like mysel bona eS of equality? Who leads the people to battle against the 
they have the right to live... Yes, there is a war between the ri ing jo le? The bourgeoisie itself. They will cease only after hav- 
the poor, but the rich brought it on themselves because they led the revolution to the victory of equality. But what is the 
aggressors... These privileged people live in luxury from the S ie, € On its banner? Democracy? No—the proletariat. For its sol- 


of the proletariat”, "PS are workers though the leaders are not. 
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Blanqui believed that workers would need to be educate 
communism over a period of time because “the working 


accustomed to the yoke by long years of oppression and 
led] by their masters like blind beasts...” Through the re 
the elite minority would construct a revolutionary dic 
behalf of the general interest and human progress"."* 
Blanquism should not be understood primarily as a theo 
movement. Blanqui spent little time on ideas despite his 





































nit, was to seize an armoury on the outskirts of Paris as a 


of enforced idleness. He was, above all, a man of action and, p to a general rising. On a sunny Sunday afternoon, 14 
the other major currents involved in the Commune, his facti per 1870, some 100 men assembled under cover of a crowd 


consciously revolutionary. He wanted to overthrow the e E 
political system rather than ignoring it (as the Proudhonists w; wal 
or reforming it (as the Jacobins desired). He mol 


fog a juggler and at 3.30pm they stormed a garrison at La Vil- 
Blanqui begged the men there to join the insurrection and 
their arms to overthrow the Empire, but they obstinately 


Solid organisation and n E T he plan frustrated, the Blanquists burst onto the streets 
tures of the Blanquists. mM staunchly working class district of Belleville, an area that 
If Proudhon's anarchism led to the ignoring of politics in fer proved to be one of the strongest centres of communard activ- 
of economic struggle, Blanqui went in the opposite direction, iy Blanqui’s own account of the debacle is painfully honest: 
was a great deal of heroism and self-sacrifice needed to con d 
revolutionary conspiracy, but it also required isolation The population appeared dumbstruck. Attracted by curiosity, but 
mass of ordinary people. Inevitably the “elite minority” of held back by fear, they stood, immobile and silent, backed up 
tionaries was very small. In 1866, after some 30 years of ‘against the houses. The boulevard that the insurgents were on was 
activity, he wrote with pride, "Things are going well with us it completely deserted. In vain did they appeal to the onlookers by 
as young people are joining. There are now 25 of them shouting, “Long live the Republic! Death to Prussians! To arms!” Not 
determined atheists and socialists, plus 25 fellow travellers a word, not a gesture was given in response to this agitation... The 
total the Blanquist party has been estimated at 250 adhe factis that, in this very revolutionary district of Belleville, the upris- 
1867 and perhaps 800 in 1868. It was limited exclusively to P ing did not attract a single recruit. 
A sign of numerical weakness was the fact that the Blang 
could not sustain a regular newspaper, La Patrie en Danger, Blanqui finally concluded, “We have no guns and as you see no 
ran for only a few issues and appeared in the autumn of 1870 one will join us. We can do nothing without the people!” So they 
ing the Franco-Prussian War, was the only newspaper Blang disperse 





ever able to produce. By December it failed due to lack of It was ironic that exactly three weeks later Paris underwent a 
This was at a time when almost every journalist (hack or othe mass revolt that toppled Bonapartism. The problem on 14 August 
produced their own individual newspapers which literally di Was not that the working class was apathetic or passive, far from it. 
the streets of Paris. "* ut a minority which is not linked organically to the wider move- 

‘The Blanquists' ardent desire for a different society, plus il Ment through daily participation, through sharing the ups and 
tience with the movement of ordinary people, are traits sha downs of day to day struggle, through debating and battling for 
some in the anti-capitalist movement today. The pitfalls ‘adership, cannot expect an instant mass following. The Blanquists 
demonstrated in August 1870 when Blanquists attempted an uj (athe streets of Belleville that day were seen as strangers, and who 
ing. The plot was hatched by Granger who spent a 10,000 fi Ould automatically trust a stranger to lead an action that could 
inheritance on 300 revolvers and 400 daggers. He convinced B Potentially result in death? As one historian who is sympathetic to 
qui to return from hiding in Belgium, because the war crisis Anquism recently put it: 
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It is not enough that a group of militants is perfectly o 
and trained. It is not enough even to have thousands of ı 
strators. With that, you may possibly succeed in an insurre 
according to circumstances, but not in a revolution. For this, 
pen it is necessary that the masses are touched in thei 
interests; not just the men but all the women must be involved 


There was a further bitter twist to Blanqui's story. Hi 
arrested on 17 March 1871, putting him out of action on 
before the communal insurrection! This had serious consequi 
for his particular talents were sorely missed by the insurg 
was Blanqui who spent a lifetime studying “armament and o 
sation" which he regarded as “the decisive agencies of prog 
It was precisely in these tactical spheres that the Commune p 
woefully lacking. Dommanget argues plausibly that if Blanqui 
been at the helm some of the most disastrous errors of the 
mune's military campaign would have been avoided." 
probably realised this when he refused to exchange Blanqui 
Archbishop of Paris who had been taken hostage by the 
mune." To have freed him might “give the Commune a lead 
Marx put it." 





‘The neo-Jacobins 

The Jacobins were the most influential leadership element. 
1871 Paris Commune. They took their name from the Jacob 
the Great Revolution and its heroic 1793-94 period. At tha 
Maximilien Robespierre led the French Republic in a de 
fight against a coalition of the monarchies of Europe and dom 
reactionary forces dedicated to wiping out the gains that ord 
people had made. 

The new Jacobins regarded the Great Revolution as unfi 
business. Its motto—" Liberty, equality and fraternity"—was still 
achieved. France might have changed considerably since the fa 
Robespierre in 1794 but apart from the brief interlude of the 
Republic (1848-51) governments had been no more than a succe 
of kings and dictators. Although the new generation of Jacobin 
not consider themselves socialists, they were aware that the econ 
might have prospered but the benefits were unequally shared. 
haps those who gained the most, the new capitalist d 
sympathised with "liberty, equality and fraternity”, but they prefel 
to see the policeman's boot on the neck of the workers. 
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-Jacobins came to national prominence when they opposed 
neo c on the Republic in 1851. For their principled stand 
ois red prison, exile and penury, and so won widespread 
ja “pey tended to come from middle class backgrounds. Charles 

ect. their best known figure, was a former law student, while 

pales 4s a journalist and Paschal Grousset a doctor.” 
polis Pot had no single programme, but in 1870, during the 
‘the Empire, Delescluze issued a manifesto that can be 


Jacobini 
bst Es typical. He criticised high taxation and foreign imperi- 









garde atures. Delescluze was opposed to the conscription system 
alst ane best seven years of life" from so many young men but 


it 
compl 
million a: 
repress U 


ained that it left too small an army when “we need at least 1.3 
rmed men to win France respect abroad, rather than to 
hose at home". His only mention of the working class was 
rep passage which talked of “the unfortunate workers of France 
E “jemand justice and bread”. If there was one slogan that 
Wited the Jacobins it was the cry of "The Republic". For some this. 
Was the "Republic, one and indivisible” as enunciated by Robe- 
spierre™ which focused on the need for a strong state to carry 
society forward. More left wing Jacobins preferred the slogan of 
~The social and democratic Republic’.'” 

Just as Proudhonism evolved in the period leading up to 1871, so 
did many Jacobins. It is perhaps going too far to argue, as one writer 
does, that, “far from being static, Jacobinism evolved with the pre- 
‘occupations of the different generations of Parisians, and in 1871 
instituted a social movement consecrated above all to promoting the 
interests of the workers..." Nevertheless, when the Commune 
arrived, with some exceptions, the Jacobins joined it, Delescluze and 
others were ready to go along with the socialist vision of the Com- 
Mune and sacrifice themselves heroically on its altar. 

Despite his anarchism, which made him a natural opponent of 
the statist Jacobins, Bakunin wrote just after the Commune: 











Let us make it clear, there are Jacobins and Jacobins. There are 
Jacobin lawyers and doctrinaires, like Mr Gambetta... And there 
Gre Jacobins who are frankly revolutionaries, the heroes, the last 
Sincere representatives of the democratic faith of 1793; able to sac- 
ie both their well-armed unity and authority rather than submit 
E. conscience to the insolence of the reaction. These magnani- 
24/5 Jacobins led naturally by Delescluze, a great soul and a great 

'aracter, desire the triumph of the revolution above everything 
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else; and since there is no revolution without the e. 

the masses nowadays reveal an instinct for socialism q 

make an economic and social revolution, the Jacobins o 

letting themselves be impelled increasingly by the logie, 
lutionary movement, will end up becoming socialist 

themselves. This is precisely the situation in which tj 

who participated in the Paris Commune found thi 


The International Working Men's Association 

The First International was an organisation which playe 
role on the Parisian left. It linked up many varied nation 
traditions in a common cause. Its headquarters were in 
where Karl Marx played a significant role. This does n 
however, that the French section was full of. Marxists, 
Proudhonists were the most influential current and 

the International in entirely their own terms: 


[It] aimed to group together all the workers of Europe 
ity in order to win the abolition of wage labour. This 
achieved by the peaceful purchase of the means of producti 
is the creative principle of general association and fede 


There were perhaps only two “Marxists” in the 
Frankel at the Labour Commission and Dimitrieff in the 
Union. She arrived in Paris nine days after the 18 March re 

‘The International brought the Proudhonists into cont 
ferent tendencies and this contributed to their evol 
organisation was founded after a mass meeting in London 
port the 1863 Polish uprising for national independence 
time the issue of Poland was the focus of international so 
the way that Palestine is now. However, Proudhon himself’ 
actions in support of Polish independence as political, andl 
“puerile”. Nevertheless, French Proudhonist workers 
attendance at the 1863 London mass meeting. 

They were not the only French citizens involved in th 
International. The latter had also ignored their leader's 
becoming involved. Blanquists attended the 1866 Geneva 
(though their hostility to the Proudhonists led to violent ro 
their forcible ejection)." In the last days of the Second Emp 

's followers merged into the Paris section of the Inte! 

and controlled its Left Bank branches." Despite the difficult 
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„n Proudhon’s avoidance of politics and Blanquist 
pete rs sell-organisation began to break down. Unfor- 
uld not be sufficient time for this process of 


dev? embership the International was able to bring 
f it ngly incompatible elements because it was not an 
"M E or a forced marriage. Its foundation in London in 
pe cial creatio 


"864 did not simply reflect the wishes of the individuals 
ptember f seper processes. The idea was grounded in both the- 
pee but practical considerations. Capitalism was, and is, a 
ical and P seeks to divide ordinary people, one from 
ean only be overcome by international unity. Hence the 
another a nmunist Manifesto—"Workers of the world, unite! 
Te vnternational could not simply be willed, The First 
uta gen. aw by stressing basic working class solidarity. Like 
a ion toda, the 19th century industrial revolution was cre- 
'assive discontent across continents and generating a mass 
m who were becoming aware that their common interests 
Wanscended national boundaries. ^ à 
The cm documents of the International—Marx’s Provi- 
nd Inaugural Address—transcended the limitations 
m and Blanquism in crucial ways. The Rules’ famous 
fist staement, "That the emancipation of the working classes must 
be conquered by the working classes themselves" was acceptable 
Tn Proudhon, but anathema to Blanqui. However, a key passage in 
o conquer political power has therefore 
"w Proudhon 
fejected this notion while Blanquists applauded it." Synthesising 
both concepts within a practical workers’ movement represented a 
Major step forward. ) , 
We have already seen how the International was important in 
Assisting the Parisian bronze workers in their dispute." After years 
‘illegality French trade unions were initially weaker than their 
British counterparts, and so appreciated the sort of solidarity they. 
Workers in other countries, could offer. But the French mo 
m was more developed in other ways. Class struggle was far 
ant ideological and revolutionary in character. Proudhonism had 
from, 10'S in the working class movement and laid stress on action 
^ below. Blanquism was politically organised and committed to. 
luto The banner of the International attracted both elements 
challenged their weaknesses. 


on system 
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Eugène Varlin showed what could be achieved. A Parisig nt. Yet itis a fact that all the delegates to the Council met 
binder, he was an organiser of the French section under the emt | eral of Victor Noir without having discussed it together 
Empire and later a key figure in the Commune itself. Born the funeral oh 
Varlin was prominent in a successful strike of bookbinde; i I eumspect. wanted the demonstration to retain its peaceful 




































and joined the International a year later. Though from a nore ^ Dec Indeed, these two alternative viewpoints split the crowd 

honist background, through these experiences he beca orat the day. 

of Proudhon's rejection of strikes, opposition to working: igh shaken by this situation and the next day the meeting 
; Seien seal à h cl dh 

a a entrap o E o 

“chambres fédérales"—federal councils that represente iat JENERS and act together... 

between trade unions and trades councils. The success of the forth 


ment was shown at many levels: 60 percent of bronze work vering a friend who accused him of abandoning "socialism" 
organised into unions, as were one third of engineers m up politics, he wrote: 
thirds of painters. In all 54 associations with 40,000 by 
Jatnedtheifotambrow fédérelostinnidin Faris the intet you are wrong to believe for an instant that 1 am ignoring the 
20 branches with 50 to 100 members per branch. socialist movement for the political movement, No, it is entirely 
Varlin's method gives an insight into the nature of the ‘a socialist perspective that I pursue revolutionary work... Ifin 
section. International supporters were encouraged to § the current circumstances the socialist party allows itself to be put 
branches which in turn created "corporate syndicates” (loc tø sleep by abstract scientific sociology [such as Proudhonisml, we 
bodies halfway towards trade unions). These ii might well wake up one fine day to find ourselves under new even 
delegates to the International's federal council. This j more dangerous masters, because they will be newer and conse- 
organisation—part political party, part trades counci quently more vigorous and powerful." 
union. On this basis the International grew rapidly in spite: 
ernment attempts to suppress it through arrests and a si Although many Proudhonists remained wedded to their old posi- 
show trials. By the third trial of its leaders, in 1870, both th tions he showed the creative potential unleashed by the 
ecution and defence estimated that across France the Intern International, and the progress that some were making towards 
had 245,000 supporters." understanding the link between economic and political struggles. 
A key moment in the left’s development was the funeral o The Commune, for all its daring and forward-looking ideas, was 
Noir. Noir was a radical journalist on the Marseillaise ne not written on a blank sheet, The physical structure of the city, the 
whose editor, Henri Rochefort, was a leading republican. Noll. ‘dime of the Second Empire, a growing working class, and the 
assassinated by Prince Pierre Bonaparte of the imperial intense ideological debates—all these meant that the left wing 
Astonishingly, the prince was exonerated, while Rochefort wa Movement in Paris was very advanced before 1871. Th 
to jail for sedition! On 12 January 1870 a huge demonstration "Te not, however, sufficient to create the Paris Commune. It would 
least 100,000 attended Noir's funeral," and there was serio nly appear when the demand for radical change was enthusiasti- 
cussion among its leaders about overthrowing the emperor E" embraced by the mass of ordinary Parisians, when the desire. 
and then. It did not happen, but it helped Varlin and others s radically different state and society became a fundamental life 
that Proudhonist disregard of political questions was a hindri Ed death issue for them. It would take the hammer blows of war 
“Protracted siege to bring about this transformation. 





The Federal Council has only just been established. To tt 
truth it is barely constituted in reality, and it has not, as yet, 
pied itself with the idea or the practical issue of a po 
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CHAPTER 3 


WAR AND SIEGE 





FROM REPUBLIC TO COMMUNE 


“On the tyrants only we'll make war” 


„ty we are supposed to have democratic choice, but in 
ity mulated wealth dominates the formation of state policy. 
"mate expression of this is shown in the US where, in nomi- 

free elections, corporate power virtually dictates the outcome. 
T lusion is sustained because the establishment relies heavily 
thy, on convineing people that there is no alternative to this 

of affairs, that no other world is possible. The Paris Commune 
Was completely different and revolutionary because at its base was 
‘living mass movement. This unique combination of people and 
power, which was therefore truly representative, was the fruit of 
the broadest activism. How had such a movement been aroused 
and why had the people of Paris been so deeply stirred? 

‘The answer is to be found in the impact of the Franco-Pru: 
War that began on 19 July 1870. The path that led from thi 
tothe 18 March 1871 revolution was a very twisted one. Unlike the 
invasion of Iraq in 2003, which quickly led to a huge anti-war, anti- 
imperialist movement, in 1870-71 French public opinion veered 
Wildly from initial opposition to war to fervent support and finally 
lo revolution. The speed and intensity of these abrupt shifts 
firmed the well-known aphorism that war is concentrated polities. 
E hen the threat of conflict loomed between France and Prussia. 
e major German state which was seeking to unify the othe 
Freni Š crown) there were peace protests in both countries. 

section of the International issued this statement: 


Inour socie 



































E^ kers of France, Germany and Spain, le us denounce this war 
mae voice. In reply to bellicose statements from those who 
ipea tax in blood, or use public misfortune as a new source of 
lation, we protest. We demand Peace, Labour and Liberty 
German brothers we say: do not listen to the paid, servile laci 
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eys who want to mislead you as to the real sentiments jp 
Workers of all countries: whatever the outcome of our comm, 
we, members of the International Working Men's Associa 
do not recognise frontiers, we give you our commitment of dec" id 
able solidarity and greetings from the workers of France. An i 


jai B 
pda minute later they suddenly appeared in the par- 








The German left had the same attitude. It denounced: 







this war which serves only dynastic interests and sat 
ambition of a few powerful individuals by playing with 
hundreds of thousands, and the well-being of millions, 
greatly welcomes the stand of French democracy and 
workers in particular. It is in full agreement with th 
against the war and expects that German democracy and, 
man workers will raise voices of opposition in the same ug 


second Empire was overthrown and a republic, led by the 
The Seco" of National Defence" chosen from Parisian deputies 
in its place pending a general election? —— ; 
putin came to power as a result of the revolution of 4 Sep- 
m had very little sympathy with the crowd who put them 
The new president was General Jules Trochu who had been 
ion's military governor of Paris. On the very day of the revolu- 




































he told the empress, “I will stay at my post, and I will a 
Alas, anti-war demonstrations in Paris could not rest Bion you.” His own account shows he only changed his a x 
government.” The French pretext for war was that "P ‘afer becoming trapped in a mass demonstration: "Ten. ied le a 
challenge to the influence that we are entitled to in Ei [boking men threw themselves on my loe we ORA 
France began as the aggressor, but by August it was clear | ‘shouting at me: ‘Long live the Social Republic! He en eI in 
character of the conflict had changed. French armies. he had lost control: “In reality am in command of noth pus be 
spinning into chaotic retreat after a series of catastrophic Tulf a million people marching on the Assembly? It is ae ae ly 
at Wissembourg, Froeschwiller and Gravelotte. Now the impossible"." However, Trochu insisted that he would only head a 


was defending itself from an invading army bent on cong new government "if you promise that nothing will be done against 
booty.’ This did not mean the population rallied behind Nap Bod, the family and property" —— 4 um 
As long as the war was understood to be for the glory of th Infact Trochu was more right wing and less typical of the ae 
Empire it was almost impossible to recruit volunteers to fi September government than figures like the “three Jules"—. ey 
4,000 signed up in July; but nine times as many Frenchmet Favre, Jules Ferry and Jules Simon, republicans who had oppose 5 
when national defence became the issue in August." In Mar Napoleon." There was a clear difference between such people E 
and Lyons mass demonstrations called for the abdication the old right composed of royalists and Bonapartists. But given the 
emperor alongside the arming of the population." shoice between maintaining “law and order" under the Empire or 
Popular power these liberals had no doubt which side they were on. 
Aller the September revolution made him foreign minister 
Favre admitted his “indefatigable self-denial in having begged t 
legislative) chamber for a month to take power to prevent jaravo: 
When news arrived of the defeat and capture of Napoleon a E On 4 September itself he had ee rendy e Bod 
army at Sedan, Paris exploded. L'Illustration, a right wing »h ing for the removal of the emperor” and only cam 
described the revolution that occurred: en “a noisy and agitated crowd filled the [parliamentary] 
i Des, blocked the passageways and came down into the semi- 
ttl floor, . shouting ‘Sack the emperor! Sack him! Long live 
Republic!" In retrospect Favre saw the revolution as "the 

























THE 4 SEPTEMBER REVOLUTION 







Paris rose with but a single thought: To the Legislative | 
[Corps Législatif/ From all the districts, on all the boulevards 
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ultimate disaster"." Jules Ferry agreed: “The last thing: 
thinking of was an act of violence” on 4 September.” 

‘The 4 September revolution threw up a central contr; 
between those who made the revolution and those who 
from it in spite of their anti-revolutionary views. The 
masses would soon discover this fact. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Paradoxically victory on 4 September threw the left into a. 
sis as the rhetoric of national unity to resist Germany 
before it. Léon Gambetta, once a Jacobin but now the inte 
ister, appealed for harmony: 





























Our new Republic is not a government which has any 
disagreements or pointless quarrels... Unite all our wills 
so that, in an immense and unanimous effort, France will 
thanks to the patriotism of all its children 


Favre too emphasised the “solemn embrace sealed by 
and liberty. This alliance makes us invincible"." 

The Proudhonists’ distrust of politics left them with little 
ence in dealing with such arguments. Arnould, later a 
communard and prominent Proudhonist, described how he 
comrades were bowled over: 


The radical republicans and socialists resolutely set to 
silencing their most legitimate criticisms, their most just 
ings of mistrust, offered the government of national defen 
loyal support, asking nothing from it politically, and only 
one thing—the defence of the country” 


‘They would be denied that “one thing”. 

The Jacobin tradition, based on the memory of the defe 
France during the Great Revolution, needed little encour 
to express fervent nationalism which was at its most bla 
Pyat's new paper, Le Combat: 








People of Paris, on 4 September you took back liberty! Well 
Now re-take France from the foreigner, the enemy who exis 
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pots 


sell as Metz... No more Corsican emperors, Spanish 

talian diplomats or Greeks and Turks as generals. No 

us. eners carrying the flag of France! Barbarians cannot 
eig 





pore fors fag of civilisation? 
pL 


que lanquists crumpled too: 





nemy, no more parties, no more differences. 

nthe oc pec iie movement of 4 Sep- 
ver" sents the republican idea and the national defence. 

ber e cient. All opposition, all dissent must give way to the 
at is silty. Henceforth there is only one enemy, the Pruss- 
come undersigned, putting aside their particular views, offer 
ion- isional government their full and energetic cooperation 
E any reservations or conditions except the maintenance of 


the Republic..." 


E: e International was cowed. Serraillier, the envoy sent 
Bers Goneral Council in London, reported that "if. they um 
adopted any other tone they would be sent packing”.” Varlin 
realised that there was a problem, though as yet he had no solu- 
tion: "This is not a favourable time for [socialist] propaganda. 
Everyone is fixated by this sombre drama that is being played out 
on the plains of Lorraine and Champagne. Everybody anxiously 
awaits the outcome of this bloody struggle and the social question. 
is quite forgotten". 

Succumbing to pleas for national unity behind the new govern- 
ment meant that the left was now swimming with mainstream 
opinion (or rather swept along in its flood tide). This did not win it 
popularity, but inhibited criticism of the Government of National 
Defence instead. P 

War fever and the illusion of a harmony of interests in the all- 
embracing nation hypnotised the working class, buts not forever. Six 
months after September 1870 the "solemn embrace" became stran- 
8ulation when, to smash the Commune, government “patriots” 
turned on the people of Paris and massacred them in a bloody civil 
War, exhibiting a zeal and enthusiasm never shown against the 

sians, a fact recognised even by the right wing press.” 
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= domestic front and shift politics to the left. So the right. 
“ah royalists, Bonapartists and capitalists in favour of 
pacifist, W's soon as possible. The peasants also wanted a 
ing he oitity through peace.” Therefore, the first concern of 
m 1o sh National Defence was not national defence at all 
Gover ™ o was protection of profit-making and property by 
imar dical movement in Paris. That this should be so was 
the “von the track record of its key figures. 
prise ye Jules"—Favre, Simon and Ferry. In 1848 Favre 
e the ia press law that silenced all attacks on property. 
a institu on Freedom insisted that “there will always be 
Simon's oo considered that “one overturns aristocracy, which is 
One does not overturn the bourgeoisie; one attains 
posed any measure which reduced economic inequal- 


th 


CONTRADICTIONS OF WARTIME POLITICS 


The Franco-Prussian War did not raise complex issues for 
alone. The government had its own problems to resol 
competitive system we live in both business corporati 
states confront each other as rivals. In extreme circi a 
can lead to wars. At the same time they share a common jj 
in maintaining the profit-making system from hostile foree 
are thus “a band of hostile brothers”. The members of th 
ernment of National Defe 
‘They may have wanted to fight Prussia, but they were als 
of the popular power shown on the streets of Paris d 
September 1870 revolution. Over the next six months they x lí 
Rus their priority. 1 cause "the only real inequality left was UM os 
Imperialist powers frequently use wars, racism and xeno » Adolphe Thiers, at that time the chief diplomat of the 
to divert and weaken radical movements (their failure to Government 
recent movement against the Iraq war being a notable exe book called On Propert 
In the days following the overthrow of the Second Emp tries, at all times, ant 
Parisian left proved vulnerable to this allure of national uni find property to be a gener: UA TUR 
ever, there was a highly unusual twist in the French situa exception”. It Mee that economic inequality was ‘ni y 
left was pro-war and the right was anti-war. This was be and incontestable"." ^ d 
current conflict with PARAR was seen through the prism A conflict between Paris and the Government of National 

















































Great Revolution, the time in the 1790s when the first Defence was bound to occur as the contradiction heiman a 
Republic fought against the assembled reactionaries of Bt expectations of the people and the real eae f A EE 
That earlier crisis led to all-out mobilisation of the sans. unfolded. Vigorous measures from the Government 0! 


coming to power of the Jacobins, and a series of very radici Defence against Prussia were awaited but were not fires 4 
sures of state intervention. It was generally expected that th was much more concerned with ensuring public order. It ref ah 5 
scenario would be repeated in 1870. The longer the war con for example, to dismantle the Bonapartist establishment. x 
the more left wing government policy would have to becom Arnould put it, "Once they were in charge they e only i nd i 
versely, the quicker it ended, the fewer the inroads into the upation, to preserve all the mechanisms and the agents of th 
of property. Empire knowing that this machine was wonderfully effective m 
A typical left wing expression of this view was put at a p Crushing the people".* Glaring evidence of this SE 7 iad 
meeting in November 1870, when one speaker told his audi Appointment of a Bonapartist, Count de Kératry, as | Yn E 
that a ceasefire between France and Prussia would f hated Prefecture of Police. He was therefore responsible for *law 
monarchy will be imposed on you. (...From all sides: No m And order" in Paris. irse 
chy. We don't want it)”. Similar sentiments were expt By contrast, the government seemed less than whole-hearte! 
elsewhere: “Armistice leads to peace, and peace to an Orl EM organising the defence. Gambetta alone put any energy 
restoration”. So if peace equalled reaction, continuing tht to this, The others, as laissez-faire liberals (today they woul 
equalled revolution. ap Palled neo-liberals), rejected any state-directed mobilisation 
Curiously, the right agreed. It too thought further war M National resources, although that alone stood any chance o 
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n were enrolled. Not everyone received even this pit- 
isian ecember 1870 almost 500.000 people were. registered 
y E. and dependent on municipal charity to survive. 

r uf 


succeeding. The all-important railway system escapeq 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that the private railway com 
had shown their “patriotism” by shipping most of th 









Stock to Switzerland for safekeeping. They were not sau or feature of siege life was that food uu D mee 
because the minister was “convinced that the governme A The wealthy, however, did not intend to do wil E UM 
support lay with business interests and that nothing sh one tions of the stomach soon emerged. poe ful M 
allowed to alienate this support". 3 to the zoo for their supplies. Two pop 






ae oc RE 
n 


gpl with kangaroos, yaks and buffaloes.” At meetings 







i ; ld for 
THE SIEGE nn , Parisians complained that “the elephants were sol 
prise Pes the restauranteurg of the Palais-Royal... Everyone 
arise ye prisoners qfiantt yest Stl war was declared in the interest of the swindlers who 
vd immense fortunes by supplying goods and who now enric 
ie myth of national unity, that all the French shared a c famo ives by starving us". 






el 
Justus, began disintegrating at the first shock. On 19 Ene: the zoo ran out, other sources of sustenance were ti 


just two weeks after the revolution, the Prussians laid: as this imaginative menu for a gala dinner for Paris notables 

capital. In that short interlude some 100,000 rich Parisian demonstrates: 

abandoned the city. At the same time 230,000 refugees fro wed 

near Paris arrived along with 200,000 regular soldiers.» p Consommé of horse with millet 

departing rich did not make their empty apartments ava Dog liver brochettes au maitre d' ‘hotel 

new arrivals and sealed them up instead.” Minced back of cat with mayonnaise 

‘The siege instantly wrecked the Parisian economy, Filleted shoulder of dog with peas 

only mass unemployment for the working class, but fin Rat salami à la Robert 

for many in the middle class. In this desperate situation m Dog gigot with baby rats 

ship of the volunteer militia, the National Guard, turned o Begonia in juice 

a lifeline. During 1848 National Guard membership h Plum pudding in juice with horse marrow 

restricted and it had acted as a middle class bulwark Dessert and wine* 

workers’ revolt. Now its composition and role were chan 

tically. True to its laissez-faire principles, the Governn Ingredients like this might seem disgusting to our tastes, = 

National Defence did not wish to be seen handing out even these “delicacies” were well beyond the typical working B lass 

However, with many French soldiers in Prussian captivity, o family income of 2.25 franes a day. Cats cost 6 francs, rats 1 ae 

National Guard could defend Paris. So under cover of mi and dog 1.50 francs a pound." Still, for the right price the bon s 

necessity the threat of further revolution was bought off. Was available throughout the siege. There was, for example: 

akin to the situation in 1848 when the new republican goveri 

placated revolutionary workers with national workshops. li 

cases the government handed out what amounted to a do 

kept busy the workers who would otherwise have e 

enforced idleness with all the dangers that involved. 
Guardsmen were paid 1.50 francs per day, with 0.75 fran 

Wives and 0.25 francs for "legitimate" children. They we 

issued with guns, like a regular army. In a short time 




































“fabulous dinner in the Rue de Ponthieu, given by a French naval 

“aptain just two weeks before the capitulation to celebrate the 

installation of a new mistress. Domestics in breeches and silk hose 

terved up foies gras truffés, fillets of steak of real beef—no [zoo] 
bPopotamus—enormous Argenteuil asparagus, grapes from 

T'onery that had escaped Prussian surveillance, and bucketfuls of 
"^ finest champagne. 
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The government was unwilling to alleviate inequalities in fo 
ply because, despite the rhetoric of unity, it rejected interfe 
the market in food on liberal economic grounds. Against 
meeting chaired by Blanqui it was the unanimous view that “a 
goods should be rationed and distributed according to the 
each family. It is only fair that all, whether rich or poor, be 
share of the suffering of the siege..." When the state was. 
forced into a grudging acceptance of rationing’ it was of little 
many people. Goods were not distributed free and so fam 


buy heating and coal, which was nowhere to be found a 
pay for the insufficient ration of meat and bread, distri 
days in each arrondissement through the municipalities. It 
derisory, so impossible, that many working class women. 
meat ration cards to rich people, who found that they could 
supplementary rations at rock bottom prices.” 


Complaints about shortages and long queues were a reg 
theme of popular meetings at this time. In November 187 
speaker told the meeting, "Today 1,500 women appeared 
borough hall of the 20th arrondissement to demand b 
are people who are gorging themselves while others lac 
thing”. Two months later things life had not improved: 


This morning, by 8 o'clock, there was no more bread to b 
any bakers in the 12th arrondissement. (A woman's voice: M 
We'd been queuing for five hours). And when you get bread 
like eating plaster than bread... We have to queue for meat; 
queue for wood, and then for bread.” 





the National Guards, and the working class cried out that 
ve had been cheated. Paris had enough food after all. The 


wr 
JP" ont had betrayed us.” 
pren the right wing papers were enraged: 


decree requisitioning potatoes had barely been lifted before 
lof these precious tubers flooded on to indoor market stalls. 

4 note on the armistice had barely been published before the 
parilions were replete with all sorts of merchandise.” 


That day the crowd reacted with fury and violently looted what 


y could. 

qm with hunger came the cold of an exceptionally harsh win- 
pr during which the Seine froze solid for three weeks." This 
nbination was deadly. In a single week smallpox and typhoid car- 
fad off 203 people. Over the course of the siege 64,154 deaths were 
fecorded. During the same period of the previous year the figure 
was 21,978." During the four months and 12 days of siege mortal- 
ity tripled.” Workers suffered disproportionately, their death rate 
being twice that of the upper class. 

After 5 January 1871 came the additional threat of German 
bombardment. In relative terms the victims of between 200 and 
500 shells daily were few, but the effect was still deeply shocking." 
In the three last days of January 31 children, 22 women and 52 
men were killed and even more wounded." Yet the revelries con- 
tinued for the rich: 







‘hile artillery shells rained down on the left bank, these gentlemen, 


eling very secure on the right bank, demanded champagne, the 


Speculators used this crisis to amass profits.” Here 
issue where capitalist methods came into direct conflict 
common interest. At mass meetings some speakers e 
speculative influence behind talk of peace with the Prussian 
that they have sold everything and there are no more profit 
made, they have begun to talk about giving in”. Not evei 
been sold, however. When the siege finally ended a few 
it was reported that: 









Game, fish, fresh meat, fowl, delights hitherto squirrelled 
in hidden places, reappeared simultaneously on the shelves 
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‘orks flying up to the ceiling. So began a joyous bombardment 
which continued amidst peals of laughter and witty discussio 


u don't forget such things. The heart may lose its memory, but the 
Momach never 








ded day the gulf between the classes widened, as the siege 

hrough the rhetoric of national unity. The importance of this 
ina’ he development of the Commune should not be underes- 
traed. It meant that the dreams that the left had about social 
formation were to acquire a level of mass support powerful 


en 
“ugh to challenge big business and its state machine. The good 
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ch to the troops: “As for myself I have made up my 


intenti inorit d with radical theories 
idis wore hos enough ORIS EE var before you and the entire nation: I shall only re- 


dedication were not enough. Only a mass of people, psp 
common interest in opposing capitalism could turn th 
into reality. The Commune's programme of women's | 
enlightened education and culture for all would 
world to all humanity, but the driving force that 2 p 
world possible was the working class. The sufferings g ely 1” <acre—the Bloody Week offensive a 5 
gave it many grievances, and the National Guard m Y M eroic words only became deeds when fighti gun 
into an organisation. is Mpreakout failed because the political and military Ts 
In addition to these factors was the pressing political "t no intention of fighting to the finish oe on TrA 
the conduct of war. To repel the invaders, the far left had had Tast two days after the 4 poe E BAHAS IRA 
its opposition, and the mass of Parisians had tolerated m BE iyarguing that to defend Paris was a "ridiculous folly 
ployment, hunger, cold and epidemics without weaken 


















4 by, more and more government figures expressed such 
resolve. All that they asked of the Government of Nati zw ehind closed doors. Trochu said, "The pesos Us a 
was energetic resistance. President Trochu certainly Hg madness,” and Picard, “We shall defend ourselves for h Be 
impression that the city would fight valiantly to the deri ake, but all hope is chimerical,” and Crémieux, "The 
mrs will enter Paris like a knife goes into butter”. A 
Europe has been struck by the unexpected spectacle ‘The government and its military advisers took this, per for palis 
have given it, of the close union between rich and poor ll reasons. Dombrowski, a future communard general, um) 
and sacrifice... The world would not understand that the mithat "Trochu can make no use of the immense ieee 
tion and the army of Paris, after having so energetically, Shis disposal... It will not be the chassepot rifle or the LN 
itself for all sacrifices, did not know how to progress, gn, or special weapons that will give victory, but ideas..." To. in: 
to suffer and combat until it is no longer capable of s Trochu would have to inspire the masses by giving them a ree 
fighting any more, Infight. In 1793 the promise of liberty, equality and fraternity hac 
transformed the military situation in favour of the Republic. To rally 
Alas, there was no action to match his high-flown the working class of Paris in 1871 required the right wing to 
rhetoric. The military situation was difficult. There were | Promise a better society, something it would. not countenance 
lar troops left to oppose an occupying force of 400,000 b: because that threatened their coveted property rights. Without pop- 
700,000 reserves, and it soon became clear that Paris lar mobilisation France was certainly defeated. Yet the 
expect outside assistance.” On the other hand, as Friedric Biernment dared not admit it too soon, because the people who 
wrote, Paris was a “colossal entrenched camp" whose So recently made the 4 September revolution, and who were 
"form the hugest complex of military engineering works: iq p Bansod in the National Guard, could rise again. So the myth- 
Structed".^ Within this powerful defensive network of o plan continued to be peddled.” a 
walls there were up to 450,000 fighters. real government policy, and one which had been pursue: 
And yet month after month the grand promises of al ag, ihe very start of the siege, was for a peace settlement on 
response came to nothing. The streets were full or TRE ules 
a “Trochu plan" for an offensive but it obstinately failed t : * negoti i Sap 
alise. Engels, an astute observer of military affairs, was p Bi pcre ites DONIO VP pein ene eat 
"It is impossible to explain why...Trochu has done nothing ne of our fortresses”. Even as he said this he was meeting 
advantage of the chance thus offered".* Finally, a “great br inii CK Secretly to discuss capitulation. Prussia's terms were an 


Mati S " 
was announced at the end of Novemb eneral Ducrot m ‘0n, but the Parisian population were a greater one. Ducrot 
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blurted out the truth: “Virtually the whole defe 
around a single thing! Fear ofa rebelion? ^ Howell THE IDEA OF A COMMUNE 
be overcome? 

The answer was perhaps the most grotesque plan. “Peasants, artisans and others 
cocted by a military high command. Here is a contempor, Enrol'd in the party of toil” 
wing account of it: 
+n this climate that support for the idea of the Paris Com- 
puwas ÙP I plossom. It is interesting to note that the Commune 

liscussions before the war," but no one had 


pune Y a topic of left di [ 
of The body that would emerge in 1871. This reinforces 


conceived that it was truly the product of a mass movement. 


accept peace if it loses 10,000 men." A general [Ducrot], the those who discussed the Commune before 1871 saw its role 


“It's not that easy to get 10,000 National Guards killed". Al i to acting as a Parisian local government with restricted 
ssim indeed, immediately after the 4 September revolution the 
Finally another general declared, “These loud-mouth } "t Paris promised that “in a short time, circumstances per- 





Guards really want their heads smashed in. We'll help them gor? the citizens will be called to elect their municipal 
that”.” The officers wanted as many of their own side to b B ont However, this promise was not carried out once it 
by the enemy as possible! So another “breakout” was o frame clear that Parisians regarded self-government as some- 
19 January, but the battle beneath the walls left only 3,00 thing more than the powerless hot air chamber that the 


which was insufficient blood. Trochu then resigned rnment planned. 
replaced by the Bonapartist General Vinoy. Tor the Jacobins and Blanquists, the future Commune would be 
Despite government efforts to hide its true intentions, areturn to the glory days of the Great Revolution. Pyat's Le Combat 
workers were shedding the illusions of 4 September 1870. wanted the Commune “revived like in 1792". By contrast, Proud- 
ernment of National Defence (Gouvernement de la honists gave a more anarchist and anti-state slant: “What did Paris 
Nationale) was nicknamed the Gouvernement de la D intend when it proclaimed communal autonomy?... In a word, the 
Nationale (Government of National Waste)" or de la | Commune wanted to break centralisation.” It was the embodiment 
Nationale (of National Defeat).” The government rather of “the federation of communes" that would replace the state, as 
Prussians was blamed for the terrible sufferings of Paris. Proudhon had envisaged." 
Guards could now see behind the bold rhetoric: “Our genet Important though these views were, for most people they 
want to precipitate events; want hunger to lead to capiti remained abstract. None of them adequately captured the imagi- 
People concluded that their inertia must be part of a de "ation of the communal mass movement that developed. The 
plan. They want to use the situation to wear the people do Commune had to be the mechanism that would address practical 
telling piece of evidence was the fact that while many thou day to day concerns, and bring power down into every street and 
died of preventable disease and privation, and others died in] ‘ery workshop. This shift of emphasis began as a reaction to gov- 
planned breakouts, not a single general or senior officer had *mment inaction during the siege. Laissez-faire liberal attitudes 
killed during the siege." "eant that body did virtually nothing to address the suffering of 
leaguered Parisians. In the vacuum local bodies—the mairies 
tough or local town halls) of the 20 Paris arrondissements— 
tired a crucial, indeed life-saving, role. L'Illustration reported 
~ bY early November the town halls had taken responsibility for 
equipping the National Guard; (2) establishing soup kitchens; 
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i i ine and free discus- 

(3) distributing handouts to the destitute; (4) returnis range of opinion eee zs separ p rie 
clothing and bedding that had had to be pawned"." Other he nevitabl up ainet 
included housing the homeless, regulating markets, dì “go “pt to the idea of bbl it e ER 
fuel and flour, control of municipal butchers” shops, the Foci) SAR Aa e qi 
ration cards, and organising the work of thousands of. gredi Co, but the experience of siege conditione compelled a 
to supply clothing to the National Guard. parte heart. The a spite. pe e EIE 

The siege encouraged the formation of the Commune ir and forwards HT e = ipes wb aenea a s 
way. Along with unemployment came a government ord t views could m (gba pat Hoda 
all theatres. People who had ample time for political discus pow “poet against the prevailing 
found they had spaces available to hold it." The result we 
ting up of “Red Clubs” which, when there was no lightin se men t 
hori, beénsie's ratty Ko eire Blog dd bs rend re our brothers and we mustn't forget that even in the 


i galis le. They are not the authors of this horrible war and 
argument. These popular assemblies had been le; TL slices Aelia dee 


under the “Liberal Empire” but were forbidden to dis suffr li M that fa: 
or politics, an injunction enforced by a policeman who h ss heme with redoubled energy. Yes, ES ede UM p EA j 
attendance." This changed after the 4 September revo ity is written on ps Erin piden rng in agony, even if he 
mined by a few flickering candles (the only lighting ol rounded man on the se anlann k heard fron al een J 
under the siege), the Commune of 1871 took shape. pa russian. I'm moved to pity App! 


transformed politics from a distant, obscure craft ind d 
professional talks (almost all drawn from the middle ‘The butchers of the Commune doing FN Neate n 
classes), into a daily and tangible reality for masses of p share such ho in May 1871 when they 
ome eem pen thoi Wein EE ie itera) bread ‘and butter issue of solving food shortages, 
hd Ata RU ‘unequal distribution, and government treachery, became inextri- 
‘ably linked to the concept of all power to the "people's Commune". 
Adopted as an idea in these rank and file assemblies, it would be a 
million miles away from the sort of municipal government advo- 
‘ated by some middle class Parisians. However, it was not always 
59. The idea evolved. On 1 November, for example, a speaker could 
still draw vigorous applause when he argued that any municipal 
government "must stay within the confines of its remit and abstain 
from interfering with the tasks and powers of the government”.”* 
One month later the mood was changing: “The government must be 
eld responsible for the high price of coal and the poor quality of 
'e fat, With ‘the Commune’ we will have coal in abundance, and 
‘oon butter will replace the candle grease." The report adds that 
everyone was convinced." By mid-December the Commune had 
‘ome a “profession of faith”, the aim being “the universal Repub- 
~-the means being the revolution and the Commune". Now 
tings were becoming impatient and there were moves to nom- 
* à Commune there and then. 





















who we fight, and who we must battle against to the 


Public expression was now fully liberated so that the 
gerated and often the most criminal opinions were aired. TI 
met in permanent session and there were even discussit 
street, with numerous meetings of citizens [in] a peril 
unwarranted growth of public opinion." 


















A new force was in gestation—the people grasping te 
power for themselves. That alternative vision, which bui 
the world stage after 18 March 1871, first developed at th 
cular level of club discussion. During the siege some 
operated on a daily basis. Many were presided over 
known political figures such as Blanqui. Their subject t 
could range from socialism and communism to the price! 
(rats, cats and dogs included), the nature of the family i lie 
military strategy and the need for a commune. The club 

also the focus for organisation, deciding who should stand in nat 
tions, what demonstrations should be held, and so on. 
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for the peasant who cultivates it, the mines for the 





Why the transformation? Political and social issues "and fo 
ing fused. The government was blamed for both milit - e E work them, the factory for the parka Me pit UR 
the continuing siege conditions with all the suffering the pera se the struggle] between socialis 

4 m 


It was hoped that the Commune could break out of this. pegun”. ih à 
cle: “We ourselves need to choose 80 pure republicay sien ational went on to argue two prac m Sem 
form the Commune and save the Republic, as was don, The D ilise b praet ide ced Mese 
(Yes! Yes! That's it! The revolutionary Commune.)"* py, sould es, and strengthen the Nation: d 
carried an article in which every line began, “Ah! If Gomme force. A circular signed by prominent members of the 
Commune then...” This list followed: 1 ae nal made these proposals clear: 

peer! 


i ü is horrible war has 
Ah! If we had the Commune then... the. Republic was proclaimed this 
A erre E B ecu Itis now a struggle to the death between feu- 


the troops they need; the wounded would not die from a etotl e 
lack of ambulances and doctors; a cabbage would not cost ] det ism and democratic republicanism... In this sense we 


: organising vigilance committees in all areas and are pushing 
the town halls would not be weighe m by the poor. E ori Mire 
By the end of 1870 Ia rmation of district organisations such as were so useful 

y the end of 1870 the vision of a Commune as a comp for 


i i 5 1792. 
native to the existing power was emerging from club disc 
An account of a club meeting shows the audience believed "These would: 
ers’ government would, for example, seize the x 3; 4 à q 
churches and use it to buy cannons, ant jyuse every means to stir up patriotism to save revolutionary France 
(2) take energetic measures against bourgeois and Bonapart 
teaction and push for acceptance of major defensive measures by 
organising republican committees, first elements of future revolt 
tionary communes. Our revolution has not yet been made.’ 


























It will place its contracts with workers’ associations w 
replace the big bosses, the great companies (railway cor 
particular...and other parasites). In short, the “real” Coma 
will chase away the Prussians and organise the demoa 
social Republic. The meeting ended as it had begun, with 
Vive la Commune!” 


The vigilance committees were composed of groups of 25 to 30 
republican activists" elected from public meetings." The plan 
was to have at least one for every Paris arrondissement (though 
lere were actually two in Montmartre, one for women the other 
for men).™ The committees hoped that the local mayors would offi- 
tially recognise their role, but this happened only in the minority 
ofeases where the mayor was sympathetic.” Each vigilance com- 
mittee sent four or five delegates to a Central Committee of the 

nty Arrondissements meeting at a place called La Corderie. It 
Would become very important because all the key components of 

left movement would eventually assemble at this location. As 
me writer put it: 


How did the left react to this developing situation? Al 
tially swamped by the rhetoric of national unity, after 4 Sep 
it gradually recovered its independent stance. The governn 
clearly exposed itself and not done the one thing that all 
had asked of it in return for suspending opposition. It wo 
fight the war effectively and was more an enemy of or 
Parisians than the Prussians. Supposed victorious revolt 
tember 1870 had turned out to be a chimera. The left wing 
transition from uncritically backing the war effort to propo 
its own social demands. This could sometimes lead to cont 
language. Thus a First International poster simultaneously! 
on supporters to “put aside our demands so as not to put an 
cle in the way of National Defence [and the] honour of F 



















The revolution was. sitting there on the benches, leaning against 
Walls, its elbows resting on the platform. The revolution in work- 
FTS" clothes? It was here that the International Workingmen's 
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Association held its sessions and the Federation of Workers? 
had its meetings." 


In March 1871 these organisations would be joined by th 
important one of all—the Central Committee of the Nationa}, 
The first major statement of the Vigilance Committee 

was its “red poster” (named from the colour of the ink) 
for the election of a Commune." There was no doubting 
cal intent of some of the committee members: 


Every member of a Vigilance Committee declares his a 
to the Revolutionary Socialist Party. Consequently, it dema 
seeks to obtain the elimination of the privileges of the bo 
by all means possible, its downfall as a governing caste, 
rise of the workers to political power. In a word: social 


‘The Proudhonists, the main force behind the Vigilance 
tee movement, tended to focus on the practical concerns of P 
under the siege and social measures to alleviate the crisis. 
as these were, they paid less attention to political policy or th 
ernment, Therefore the Vigilance Committees undertook t 
searching out provisions" and distributing them equitably, 
as registering and paying National Guards, ^ 

There was a difficulty here, and a recent account pinpo 
problem: “The Central Committee did not know what role to 
in the face of the provisional government. Should it be th 
cerned friend, the moderate opponent or the 
adversary?" Unclear as to the answer, the Vigilance Comm 
“were quite simply ‘domesticated’ by the mayors into perfo 
menial tasks useful to local administration, but of no real imp 
By November 1870 very little was left of the ambitious a 


Vigilance Committee project. In confronting the question of 


much effort should go to immediate campaigns, and how m 
the bigger challenge of posing an alternative political 
Proudhonists emphasised the former at the expense of the 
There was another strategy on offer which took the 0 
approach. This emanated from the Blanquisu/Jacobin trad 
They believed in initiating full-scale insurrection out of | 


demonstrations. The first time that this was attempted was 0 


October 1870, when news reached Paris of the loss of ne: 


Bourget. That same day the capture of a vast army at Met 
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d and the existence of ongoing negotiations for an 
anf. dmitted. All this was widely interpreted as proof of gov- 
nisi Season. In the mid-afternoon a demonstration of 300 to 

en" ned on the Hôtel de Ville (City Hall), and sections of the 

) nal Guard led by left wing commanders moved in to occupy it. 
pation? ey captured several members of the Government of 
ind Defence. 

Nations ppened next became a tragic farce. Gustave Flourens 
Viercely courageous but utterly romantic revolutionary. He led 
müngent of sharpshooters from the working class district of 
corte to where members of the Government of National Defence 
lew’ ow sitting, and then, “brandishing his sword, he jumped onto 
table and proceeded to march up and down it, tearing the green 
due with his spurs... Inevitably Flourens had his list for a Com- 
une, or, as he seems to have preferred to call it, Committee of 
Pili Sefety”.” Blanqui arrived in the early evening to find that he 
tho was a member of the new government. He promptly set to work 
{suing proclamations, one of which stated, "The population of Paris 
has judged it necessary to replace the government which has 
gravely compromised the Republic”."* Unfortunately, “the popula- 
tion of Paris" had not been consulted. They were deeply 
discontented at this time, but that is not the same as saying that 
they were ready for a new revolt. This left the occupiers of the Hotel 
de Ville vulnerable. 

It was not long before National Guard battalions still loyal to the 
Government of National Defence massed outside. Inside confusion 
reigned. In one room Flourens and others were planning their rev- 
olutionary dictatorship but were unable to finalise the exact 
ministerial lists. In another room Jacobins like Delescluze and Pyat 
Were proposing a new government to be chosen by regular election. 
Ina third room discussions with the captive government represen- 
latives were taking place. After hours of tortuous negotiation the 
insurgents in this last room extracted a promise of formal prelimi- 
Maries for the election of the Commune, and voting for a provisional 
Bovernment to follow soon after." Milliere, a socialist who reluc- 
ily became involved in the insurrection, recounts that: 














Written commitments were demanded, especially from Generals 
Trochu and Tamisier. But Messieurs Jules Favre, Jules Simon and 
‘Arnier-Pages vigorously protested against the outrageous idea 
't one suspected their sincerity. They had promised elections and 
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á i selves 
were indignant at the very thought that one might beli nt being 1 Su apes dri Wem 
capable of breaking their word of honour."* ie Hotel de Ville, cry mw ae bets 

une!" This time the building was well defended by 
Eventually this proposal was put to the assembled reyo Guards. A shot rang out. Then: 
PPM continues: d scene of a melodrama, the windows and the great 
PANIS i PET de Vile were flung open, and two lines of Mobile 
osi" P Hotel de Ville were flung open, d à 
Those citizens who so violently rejected the deaL...had ] af jisclosed themselves, the front rank kneeling, the secon 
a i d to fire, which 
political senses or were ignorant of the real state of affai (aeris levelling their muskets and prepared to fire, 


i ictati iti impad H i idst the crowd of people... 
had the pretension of dictating conditions, of imposing th g0" 4 in a volley, spreading terror ami o 
Just as if their new government was uncontested master V urgents. during this mad flight of men, women and children, 
uation. They did not want to see how the situation wor „red their attack," 
each minute passed. I could not make them understand tl p» "epum d 
at the beginning of the negotiations the previous evening y rive people died and 18 were wounded, including women an 
as strong as our opponents, now, at 4am in the morning, children- 


had regained its superior strength, and it was now our equences have been described as follows: 


"The cons 
prisoners of those who still seemed to be in our power. 


In fact the 22 January uprising had been no full-scale attempt at 
Soon after this a group of right wing National Gua E... the numbers of the insurgents inre fina han uma 1 
access to the interior of the Hôtel de Ville by an undei Detober... But the shooting changed everything, an: a Are 
sageway. They found everyone totally exhausted into two irreconcilable camps... After the 22January uprising, * 
revolutionaries were driven out. warwas a few yards away”, Jules Favre wrote in retrospect. 

Of course the solemn pledges of Favre and Co were n 
oured. When people began arriving to vote in the pm 
municipal ballot they were met with a poster signed by none 













The repression that had followed 31 October returned with 
redoubled fury. Radical newspapers like Le Combat were aes 
than Favre cancelling it! Instead there was a referend all the clubs were shut down," and 83. people incliding 
whether or not the population of Paris supported the Go Delescluze were arrested, Then came the armistice an sien 
of National Defence. The result was catastrophic for tl feeling that all the suffering and sacrifices of the siege had be! 
557,900 said yes; 65,000 voted no." However, abstenti in vain. i finnt 
300,000 electors showed the government had lost much While the Vigilance Committee movement had fai eal) ng 
support, even if the left had not gained it." The failed 31 0 about the Commune because it focused only on immediate iaus 
insurrection led to a major setback. It gave the governmei And became lost in the minutiae, the Jacobins and Blanquis 






















Z i F itute the Commune by a sheer 
hand to repress opposition, and leading figures such as led because they attempted to institute t b : 
were arrested. Others were forced into hiding. Act of will. Without mass support they could not succeed. The Com 

Following a third and final failed “breakout” from Paris tl mune could not be gifted by the action of a minority, no matter how 
attempted another showdown. Many suspected the autht roic and dedicated. 


wanted to surrender and had deliberately sabotaged the mi E. Dn was in a parlous gnis een bet 2 VER es 
is j nal's ig inutes reveal jus ài 
RE n a e Farsi inis quiu pee E e baion a inen hb EG dispersed. If the public 
a crowd released Flourens from captivity, and once more B eetonr dpi pede ime Foe 
strators descended on the Hotel de Ville. Their exact nu ian All of this they would reali: ak ae aliai ae 
unknown, but they appear to have been limited, the most impo lon would collapse”. Now, wrote one Russian eyi 3 


Sick 1 
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The newspapers, which the International depended g „abstention rate and, nike re of & E ES mete 
Exordium Arar Hola i meagre resources. A common list rep- 
one into a state of depression. a cha. 
publishing a pamphlet on the events of 22 January. At the, shove Internationa, Es Wenn due ip p pur 
ofthe Federal Chamber on 26 January it was said, “The, De ements, the Feder: amber am 
not support us." Frankel believed that “the delegates" g lisserrard was presented. Tois ieu uo enti 
expressed utter hopelessness"."* g German soci ilhel . Whe: 

Blanqui and 

Frankel went on to suggest that the International s 
intervention and retreat into reorganising itself and stud 

The depths were reached with a national general electi 
8 February 1871. The rural population formed the majo 
electorate and their verdict could not have been more demo; ANEW TYPE OF MASS POWER 


for the Parisian left. One historian has written that the 


cam 1 
por Bo votes the revolutionaries’ weakness was palpable. 
onein 


"No saviour from on high delivers” 
obeyed an atavistic reflex. Facing national disarray, the o fe: 7 
in this situation it was all the more surprising that the Paris 


administration and the political structures, and the mo - a ing prey 
rupture of national unity resulting from the occupation and t Commune should emerge just weeks after the Fel oe cee 
Ue fronts, it turned towards the hereditary guardians of t election. The change in fortune was brought about cane : "m 
descendants of the noble families, the offspring of the lord bungled attempt by the French government to seize the National 
manor... Never had an elected chamber counted such a Guard cannons at Montmartre. ‘These arms were an open "e P 

portion of representatives of the ancient nobility, not eve tø the French state that aimed, like all other states, at holding the 


Estates General [of 178917 i of force within its territory. Why had the Government of 
parce aie become terrified of the Parisian militia, its own 
Fully 230 deputies—one third of the total—came dire creation? The guard had only been intended to give the impression 

the aristocracy! 250 others were landowners and 100 were fo ofresisting the Prussians, and act as a form of dole. But the gov- 

army officers. ernment seriously misjudged the situation because the National 
There were a number of reasons for this staggering res Guard increasingly escaped official control as time passed. 


ing the siege the voice of Paris had been gagged and righ Curiously, not only had the government underestimated the new 
influence in the countryside could not be challenged. The p force, but so had the left.” The militia was too closely identified ee 
also wanted a return to peace and normality so that they cou the state and the exercise of power to attract the Proudhonists. fet 
on with farming undisturbed. Finally, as small property o itwas too broad and amorphous an organisation to interest the ue 
feared the socialistic tendencies of the working class." The "bins or Blanquists. Another impediment was the memory of 1848, 
vote was rather different. Republicans did well, and the When the National Guard had been composed of wealthy volunteers 
size of a town's population the higher the percentage of rept Who readily butchered the workers. Furthermore, there was noth- 
votes cast. However, only 80 republicans such as Favre and | overtly radical in the usual routine and unexciting activities ofa 
were elected. Socialists were still fewer in number. Some 40, Stardsman, Typically companies would assemble at 9am. An hour 
least radical, won seats.'” ler they would set off for guard duties on fortifications, or under- 

Despite its revolutionary tradition Paris cast its votes in a Si * military exercises lasting up to 6 hours per day." Some guards 
fashion to other French towns, although Parisians showed backed the risings on 31 October and 22 January, but they 
for the government. Demoralisation with official politics led to Played the role of foot soldiers and did not act on their own account. 
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However, the National Guard was changing. Firstly, king lass such democracy would grow into the powerful 


balance within it shifted dramatically now membership hy en ow type of state. i 
widened from the middle class to all male citizens bet polo? olution began during the siege and operated on both polit- 
of 25 and 35.™ The 340,000 men in the ranks constituted d organisational planes. When new battalions formed, it 
three quarters of the eligible male population of Paris's a gal and D non for prominent left leaders like Blanqui, Granger 
controlled some 200,000 guns. ge! “yet to be chosen as company commanders. The existing 

Widespread unemployment and the lure of a sala ot roup also came to reflect the changing popular mood 
minimal, encouraged workers to join in disproportional Y E the system of recall. Its composition was subject to con- 
bers. Thus in the working class districts of Belle pect ification through successive elections.’ Varlin gives a 
Montmartre there were ten instead of the normal ef V "how this mechanism worked, describing his nomination to 
companies. Each numbered from 2,000 to 2,500 men, a 193rd batallion: 
trast, in the wealthier west, instead of the stipulated 1. p 
company there could be as few as 360 guardsmen, 
armistice at the end of January 1870 exaggerated this t 
still further, because it gave the rich another opportuj wiley 
escape Paris. In the period between 30 January and the icin June 1848... It was because I promised to never lead my 
nal revolution in March another 150,000 left, cutting Talllion into fighting against republicans that I was elected. 
right wing guardsmen even more.'” 

While this was going on, the relative military weight ofcourse instant recall could work the other way. For example, 
National Guard was also increasing. Generals like Vinoy: er the debacle of 31 October 1870 Millière was sacked as com- 
perate to have enough regular troops "to maintain internal: mander of the 208th." 
in Paris” but the bulk of the French army was in captiy ‘The National Guard developed organisationally too. Company 
sia, which had now created a united Germany, wanted delegates who met to elect the higher ranking officers were sup- 
dissolved entirely, but in the end it relented and permitted posed to disperse once their choice was made, but gradually and to 
just a few thousand regular soldiers. On the other hand, asa the government's alarm, they formed permanent delegate commit- 
of its power and independent position, the Parisian National tees which aimed to exert control over the high command and 
was left untouched under the terms of the armistice. direct the administration." At the end of 1870 the government 

One National Guard tradition was maintained from M ordered these committees to dissolve but it was ignored. The 
though in the context of 1870/71 it gained an utterly news guards’ political role developed further after 22 January 1871, 
cance. Unlike a regular army, all officers (excepi When the clubs were shut down and public meetings banned. As 
government-appointed commander in chief) were elected. Th One participant wrote, this “did not prevent citizens from meeting 
because, ever since the Great Revolution of 1789, the gu: ‘nd discussing political affairs, as they wished. After all, was not 













































wasin competition with a citizen who had a much longer his- 
iy service to the republican cause than 1. However, as an 
man in the National Guard this citizen had attacked the 


1 


*ery National Guard company a permanent public meeting?" 
expressed the idea of a national militia... The National Guart This grassroots organisation was politicised by the 8 February 
is a citizen-soldier. In an emergency he sets off to rejoin his ol election. A National Guard delegate meeting put its name 
battalion under the command of officers that he has chosen, à joint left list, “presented in the name of a new world, by the 
with his comrades, by means of direct election. The officer is! fin) ofthe disinherited”. The candidates stood for the “organisa 
Jore not only a soldier, but also a mandated representative: mof a Republic [and] political freedom through social equality’.'" 


oy ther meetings, with up to 2,000 delegates in attendance," cre- 
a Federation of the National Guard (which is why the fighting 
of the Commune were called "Federals"). At its first meeting, 





The election of officers was originally designed to bin 
enthuse the rich in the defence of their class interests. In the! 
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on 15 February, there were 7,200 delegates repre 
companies, and 215 out of the 260 battalions." On 24 f, 
formal structure was agreed based on fortnightly 
elected delegates at all levels, from Company Circles to 
Circles and finally the Central Committee." 

The federation's statutes formally incorporated the 
recall: “The National Guard has the absolute right to cho 
cers and to recall them as soon as they lose the confi 
who elected them. 


provided an elective body, at once rigid and flexible, 
democratic, and, most important, completely in opposition t 
cial organisation with its officers appointed by the. 7 
responsible not to their men, but to the Minister for Inte 


It is important to note that the Central Committee 
received no special payment for service. They earned 
other guardsmen of an equivalent rank. These principles s 
recall and payment of representatives tied to workers’ we 
carried over, in modified form, into the Paris Commune, 

Soon after the formation of the National Guard Fi 
momentous decisions were taken. The first was prop 
on 24 February and adopted unanimously: “The enti 
Guard must obey the orders of the Central Committee. 
tary leaders issue a contrary order, the High Command 
arrested”. This simple statement was a absolute challe 
authority of the government. As one National Guard put 
meant “there were two powers in operation" in Paris." 

The 24 February meeting followed up with an ex 
resolution: “The National Guard must henceforth rep 
manent armies, which have only ever been inst 
despotism and which inevitably bring the fatal ruin of t 
try... The national citizen mil c 
exclusion of any other...""^ This decision led directly to 
entirely new form of the state whi y 
nothing to either Proudhon's anarchist rejection of the. 
Blanqui's veneration of elitist dictatorship. The fed 
wanted to replace the permanent army with a workers! 
loyal to their own class which constituted the majority of tht 
ple. That completely subverted the idea of the state as so 


imposing its will upon society from above, because it wasn 
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of the workers, but also controlled by them, through 

ic structures. É : eon 
gera! © all did not automatically give the socialist or revolu- 
ia a predominant influence. The federation, as a 
E body, was bound to reflect the current state of political 
grab. and as yet many were unconvinced by or unfamil- 
fost Far lefts arguments. According to Lissagaray, in the 
with ee Committee there was “not a known name among 
Cen hose elected were men of the middle classes, shopkeep- 
the coteries, till now for the most part 


the liberal professions who knew how to read, write, keep 
b is, and above all make good speeches when the occasion 


The left was therefore initially suspicious of the Central Committee, 
ssion 1 March a row blew up at the International over participation: 
Varin put forward the proposition: “It is absolutely necessary 
thot members of the International use all possible means to be 
tected as delegates and become part of the Central Committee, 
Frankel disagreed, arguing that involvement in the Central Com- 
mittee would be “a concession to the bourgeoisie". He added, "We 
sre internationalists; we dare not depart from that.” Pindy feared 
Hat "the International would be compromised"... Varlin countered: 
we remain apart from such a powerful body at present, our influ- 
mee will evaporate. But if we join the committee we will be making 
meaningful step towards the future society". 


To have remained outside would have been utterly sectarian. 
Thave joined but hidden their left wing politics would have been 
"ually flawed. In the end a compromise was reached. Four 

ervers were sent but they were "expressly forbidden from 
Sommitting the International” to the committe actions." Such 
tion was quickly thrust aside, and by mid-March not only were 

{bot the Central Committee's 38 members of the International, 
wit had set up its HQ at La Corderie," The turnaround came 
hen the Central Committee, showing its inexperience, almost 
l^ a fatal blunder and had to be saved by the prompt inter- 

"lion of the International. 
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The French government wished to offer proof ofits, ipe Parisians and their National TE aF EEA A 
to the peace treaty by permitting 30,000 German troop e architect ofthe peace treaty, it Ei cea Sih 
in triumph through Paris." The procession was set for Jh means of resolving the fundamental q : ed 
After Paris had resisted the invader for so long, the Cen das on! class war could now commence in earnest. en 
mittee was furious with this humiliation and planned. , Committee of the National Guard also sensed the 
prevent it. Lissagaray is certain that if that had been 
"catastrophe was inevitable". It would have "exposed. 
the blows of the enemies of the revolution, who would 
social demands in a sea of blood”."* In other words, the 
population of Paris might well have been put to the Prus 
All the other organisations at La Corderie—the Internat 
Central Committee of the Twenty Arrondissements and. 
Syndical Chamber—threw themselves into dissuading 
Guard from this perilous action, The Central Committee 








out, it created an independent National Guard. The fed 
ressed organised mistrust of the establishment but did 
ad for a new society in opposition to the existing one. 
k 3 after the armistice a new socially radical tone was evident 
E. Committee statements: 
dm 


selling 
jion eX 








ore oppression, or slavery, or dictatorship of any kind; 
tually convinced, and what might have been its worst. E. qmi sovereign nation of free citizens will Den y d 
became a great show power and influenc ve. In a word, kings, masters, and leaders will impose m d 
It ordered that “barricades will be established all r Dres no more. Henceforth we will have E. ze 
quarters to be occupied by the enemy, so he will parade | Ferels of power that are permanently. EUER GU 
shut out from our town”."“ Shops were shut, their si gn recall. And then no longer will the sublime slogan of Liberty, Eq 
"Closed for national mourning”." Even opponents were in 


ity Fraternity be uttered in vain.” 
by the level of discipline demonstrated: 











‘The Central Committee was consciously challenging capitalism 
From the morning on, public buildings (including and its state structure. " E 
Exchange), the shops, cafes, the boutiques, all were. E. ul The government was thoroughly alarmed and the Mp 
river, on the boulevards, even in the most out of the way press unleashed a barrage of abuse against this “clandest a 
Everywhere the tricolor flags had black crepe added, organisation whose “anonymous” members had the eee : a 
black sheets at the windows and black crepe in th deny the dominance of the rich and famous. The Central uy : 
passers-by; even black veils over the heads of statues on t Ire replied that a body freely elected by hundreds of thousands eh 
de la Concorde! men, in over 200 battalions, could not be regarded as anonymous.’ 
lis reply reflected the widespread suspicion that an attempt to 
estore the monarchy was afoot: 
























THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY VERSUS PARIS ` 


The symbolic cementing of the peace treaty on 1 March clo 
important historical phase. Nothing would bring back the 

Frenchmen who had died in the Franco-Prussian War (the 
lent German losses being 28,000), but at least it was ovel 
now the left had been hindered by the tricky problem of how! 
port the war effort but oppose the Government of National D 
That obstacle disappeared on 1 March, but a new challenge 
in its stead. The government had decided to settle old sco 


That which we are, events have made us. The reiterated attacks 
"fa press hostile to democracy have proved it; the menaces of the 
Wrernment have confirmed it: we are the inexorable barrier raised 
“9ainst any attempt at the overthrow of the Republic.” 





lt was now that the issue of the cannons came to the fore. The 
National Guards’ owned 2,000 or so of these. They dated back to 
mid-November 1870 when the population, frustrated by the inac- 
“Vly of Trochu,™ funded the forging of artillery pieces by public 
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subscription." The route offered to the Germans for oving. The column was illuminated. The bright light lit 
sion of 1 March took them near many of these cann get eats and black flag on the plinth and was a physi- 
government was suspected of wanting to give them | E tion of both consolation and promise, like the 
So guardsmen hauled the guns away to safety. Alth of the future on the mournful present. 

drawn by large teams of horses, 200 of these giant w 4 

dragged up the steep ascent to Montmartre, in the ys became an almost daily occurrence from then 
north east of Paris, and far away from Haussmann’ SSP who were sent to disperse the crowd ended up frater- 












central area.'” The government was outraged but could, S? jy the demonstrators. General Vinoy realised that he must 
about it, A despondent General Clément-Thomas, wit’ all troops Who were mixing with the population, because 
appointed commander of the National Guard, bemo d ngerous effect this had". 


that every day power was slipping from his hands “with a the issue of the cannons sparked off the communal 
the means to triumph over the constant threat of jon, people would not have risked their lives for weapons 
early March he resigned. 1 ese lumps of inert metal symbolised a power struggle 

The situation at the end of February 1871 and in ne Te two types of state—a National Assembly elected by uni- 





was described by one eyewitness as follows: Mw rage but dominated by wealth, versus direct democracy 
on instant recall, working class mobilisation and self-activity. 

There was no government in Paris...only an ano ewe have seen, the 8 February election produced an assembly 
the power of Mr Everyman. At that moment, and it's some wih a deeply reactionary majority of so-called "rurals". It first met. 







cannot be stressed enough and which seems not to M13 February in Bordeaux, far out of reach of the German army. 
noticed, the Commune was effectively already in e The first measure taken was for the Government of National Defence 
sense that Paris was in charge of itself...” jocede authority to an administration headed by Thiers who took 
ser most of the former government's personnel. In other words, the 

So even before 18 March the alternative power that fovernment that would butcher the Commune included many mid- 
mune was flexing its muscles. It did not only include th dle class republicans of long standing. The assembly very quickly 
Guard, or its Central Committee, important though the made its intentions clear. It ratified the peace treaty handing Alsace- 
Red Club movement repressed after 22 January now re lorraine and its 1.6 million inhabitants to Germany, and agreed to 
people took to the streets in lively demonstrations once n Pay reparations of 500 million francs." Who would have to pay this 

The most important of these processions was held on 2 Particular bill? "Where would the money come from if not the pock- 
ary, the day the Central Comi 4 "s of the poor? ...Once again it is labour, and labour alone which 
anniversary of the 1848 Revolution. A republican m willshoulder the costs of the Empire,” wrote one contemporary." 
Rappel, described the spontaneous demonstration of tens Next the government imposed a new National Guard comman- 
sands at Place de la Bastille: ter in chief, the Bonapartist General Aurelles de Paladines, whose 
programme was "to ensure the maintenance of order and 

Battalions of the National Guard, delegations from tl "pect for the law and for property"."" Republican Paris was being 
Jrom the International, from all the workers’ societies a iberately snubbed: "Two senators, Vinoy and D'Aurelles, two 
rations, came to affirm their republican faith. The Partists, at the head of republican Paris—this was too much", 
fluttered, the patriotic tunes played by military ba fma Sagaray:“ Thus only 30 of the 260 battalion commanders 
immense multitude, the swirling tide of humanity, the d Mora? When Aurelles summoned them to meet him. 

tel 








column, the windows filled with people, made it clear t Eur Provocative acts followed. With the war over, the assembly 
who may have doubted it, just what a festival Paris maki n Md 9n 10 March to return to the north. However, it would not 
anniversary of the Republic. When night fell the spectacle! "ate to Paris but Versailles, where the King of Prussia had 
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i i i ent 
recently been crowned as German Kaiser. Even the rig _of Parisians wanted outright revolution. This governm 


admitted the reasoning behind this move: “It is a : gerit! ^t merely to rule, it wanted to humiliate ihe caria ae 
the assembly far from the reach of the uprising”. p, panot resistance of its inhi an Hen kaa 
edited by the Jacobin Pyat, expressed popular disgust 5h fpd. So had Charles X in 1830, Me Pup 
"decapitalisation": Versailles “is still warm from the ad | Haussmann’s efforts—Napoleon Ill. oy Ee 
Where better could one go? The traitors who have del elt ned to withhold the loans the government needed to p: 
i pene sns thing was done to tame what they saw 

can find nowhere more appropriate than the palace of sormans™” unless something aero a 
A blizzard of punitive assembly decisions followed. On 124 ihe jg “monstrous Eu eal must iq 
Vengeur together with five other republican papers was #5" of France and ol pe”. , 
this was added an injunction against "the publishing When ihe National Guard tried to Jod a eprom over tho 
social or economie material". Then Blanqui and Flour, GÉMee qc Tue e 
sentenced to death for their role in the 31 October ins not interested only in regaining cnt i dede pira 

Vindictive decrees also touched the lives of ordinary Py ied to slaughter the working classes ETT apatite ORO 
uniting the middle and working classes in common out E. jst and revolutionary sections”. PER a brc 
March it was decided to end the moratorium on debt hed before the Assembly reopened at Versai Ds A MER 
Bills of exchange (a sort of post-dated cheque) were a w Šer an early attempt to seize cannons was repulsed, 
form of credit in Paris. When the war and siege had 
city's economy payment of these debts had been suspei 
long before trade had had a chance to revive, the debts 
to be paid regardless of the ability to do 




















for the Commune had been laid. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Parisians had been galvanised into political participation 
| hy the war and government provocation. It was this that made the 
| achievements of the Commune possible. 

Two or three hundred thousand women, shopkeep 
makers, small manufacturers, working in their own lodgin 
had spent their little stock of money and could not yet 
‘more, all business being at a standstill, were thus thrown 
tender mercies of the landlord, of hunger and bankruptcy, 
13th to the 17th of March 150,000 bills were dishonoured.™ 







While this hit small businesses worst, other isions st 
the poorest sections, One required the payment of back f 
landlords, something else that had been suspended durin 
siege. Finally, the peace treaty was the excuse needed to s 
National Guard salary. Vinoy was for halting these paymen 
mass of unemployed Parisians immediately," but Thiers con 
him to "retain for a few weeks the subsidy on which they dep 
live"."" This dire threat now hung over the hundreds of 
whose livelihood depended on the payments.'” 

In Lissagaray’s words, the National Assembly was “calli 
the Commune" and “despair was to supply it with an army"! 
was it being so provocative? After all, the failure of insurre 
on 14 August, 31 October, and 22 January indicated that 
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CHAPTER 4 


FIGHTING THE CIVIL WAR 





“We are but naught; we shall be all” 





¡red by the 18 March revolution, the Parisian masses set out to 

SP ke society from top to bottom. However, the new world was 
foie built in the midst of the old one, and in open defiance of it. It 
Poved that the Commune would be bitterly opposed by the estab- 
f hment. This created a dilemma that confronts any movement for 

gress, How can the desire to advance towards human liberation 
pepalanced against the need to confront the enemy of that goal? 
flow can a movement which wants to end violence and repression 
kombat an adversary that employs violence and repression? How, 
winning freedom for the mass of the population, can opponents 


InsP! 

















in 
be prevented from using that freedom to destroy the gains that are 
being made? In 1871 these were very practical and immediate 


questions, as the foe was camped just outside the city walls. 

On 31 March the first skirmishes took place between the troops of 
Versailles and Parisian National Guards. Thiers had launched the 
civil war. This was unexpected: “At the report of the cannon all Paris 
started. No one believed in an attack". A few days later, with the 
memory of Prussian cannonades still fresh, the capital was bom- 
barded by Versailles shells. In response a giant protest demonstration 
assembled. Many people brought their guns, and all demanded 
action. On 6 April the funeral of the first victims took place: 











Three immense catafalques, each containing 35 coffins, covered 
with black crepe, adorned with red flags, drawn by eight horses 
each, slowly rolled towards the great boulevards, preceded by 
trumpets and the Vengeurs de Paris. Delescluze and five members 
the Commune, with their red scarves on and bare-headed, 
walked as chief mourners. Behind them followed the relations of the 
Victims, the widows of today supported by those of tomorrow. Thou- 
Sands upon thousands, men, women and children, silent, solemn, 
marched to the sound of the muffled drums. At intervals subdued 
rains of music burst forth like the spontaneous mutterings of sor- 

ow too long retained. On the great boulevards we numbered 
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200,000, and 100,000 pale faces looked down upon uy 
windows... Delescluze exclaimed in ecstasy, "What an q 
people! Will they say that we are a handful of malconi 


s of national defence, the Marseilles Commune lacked a 
E to exist and soon ran out of steam. 

fr ee setbacks, the fact remains that tho pe 

- d behind the provinces. How can this relative 

After this noone could doubt that survival for the G gett E before 18 March 1871 be explained? One reason is 

rested on winning a titanic struggle with Versailles, facer city was a large body to shift. Revolutionaries there 

depended both on the level of external support Paris could the 8 snd with the presence of the leading politicians and gov- 

and on its own actions. pad 1 on tries. In the capital a commune meant overthrowing 

Bons] government in the midst of a war. These factors 

ain the opposite direction after 18 March. The provincial 

BEYOND THE WALLS worked, unable to shake the state machine to its foundations, 

uy defeated and never established themselves securely. By 

ast, when Paris finally moved, the very centralisation of the 
















The prospects for outside assistance were initially good, for 
ital was by no means the only centre of radical activity, 7 ch state gave it an immense advantage.” 
demonstrations against the Empire occurred in Lyon A18 March approached yet other factors came into play. A key 
August 1870," while on 8 August 1870 Marseilles witnesse ` nt marking Paris out from the provinces was the siege. This 
attempt to create a Commune.’ ; rated a mass working class National Guard, while the gross 

Provincial communes could vary dramatically. On 28 equality in suffering between rich and poor discredited the poli- 
1870 one was declared in Lyons in the name of "a revolu {is of national unity. Sharpened class issues tore through the veil 
federation of Communes". Signatories to its manifesto in feias collaboration. Such political radicalisation was not easily 
Russian anarchist Michael Bakunin: j xported to the rest of France. Paschal Grousset, who was to 
B become the Commune's representative for external relations, 
(1) The governmental and administrative machine of U explained why. He wrote that it was difficult to imagine “how much 
having become impotent, is abolished. the blockade had separated us from the rest of the world, and how 
(2) All criminal and civil courts are suspended and repla far the provinces on one side, and Paris on the other, were ignorant 
people's justice, ofeach other's respective histories for five months. The isolation 
(3) The payment of taxes is suspended... 4 was complete”. The sole contact with the outside during this entire 

To arms!* line was via hot air balloons and carrier pigeons. A dramatic exam- 

ple of this came on 7 October 1870, when Leon Gambetta took a 

The limits of this approach were illustrated when, on i Perilous flight out of Paris to organise resistance armies in the 
day the state was declared abolished, it returned in the sl South. In all 65 balloons were launched. Lacking the ability to nav- 
40,000 National Guards loyal to the French government. ‘gate, many ended up in Belgium, Holland, Germany, Norway, 
and his supporters were unceremoniously ejected.’ In spite! behind enemy lines, or in the sea." Of the 302 carrier pigeons 
sethack there were more disturbances at Lyons on 3 No Teleased only 59 got through: "The remainder were taken by birds 
December and 3 February 187 "prey, died of cold and hunger, or ended in Prussian pies”."* 

The commune briefly installed in Marseilles on 1 Novemb Paris resumed external contacts after the truce with Germany, 
took a much more moderate approach. Its goal was “the saly butts natural sympathisers in the provinces were still unsure how 
of the French Republic, one and indivisible”. After this interpret the situation there. The Paris Commune was such a 
Jacobin formula the declaration rounded off with Favre's fa 4*1 tpe of body that they had difficulty making sense of it. This 
words, "Not an inch of our soil, not a stone from our fortres not mean there was much support for Versailles instead. In 
With a programme that differed little from the government's Municipal ballots at the end of April and early May 1871 some 8,000 
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lors were elected who backed Versailles, again wos one last attempt at establishing a commune in Lyons. 
who did not." The new representatives went so far as to c heft (gon 30 April 1871 expressed full solidarity with Paris, 
ing in Bordeaux p was to ns as ees eee: à E ‘od its language in revolutionary and socialist terms: 
lersailles. However, Thiers successfully banned it" Pro 
























may have wanted the civil war against Paris to end, but n ons, the hour has come for the city of Lyons. It was the first, 
ity were not prepared to challenge Versailles to bring this iz ber, to demand the rights of the Commune, and can no 
Parisian events did, however, stimulate a rash of. end by while our sister, the heroic city of Paris, is slaugh- 


the country." On 23 March 1871 Lyons and Marseilles pnr The traitors of Versailles have exceeded their mandate. After 
lished communes. The next day they were followed ured T cepted without discussion all the conditions the enemy 
Narbonne and St Etienne, and on 25 March by Toulouse. jer on France, they want to impose a new constitution on us 
the Journal Officiel even carried an excited report of a con Jit be the first step towards royal restoration... Long live the 
Algeria, although precise details were lacking." Alas, th hat atic, social and universal republic." 
munes were weaker than the one in Paris. nd 
The 18 March revolution had been provoked by th Als, the insurrection never extended beyond a suburb of the 
rents, the threat to the National Guard salary, and so on. Pr i-a Guillotibre—where 30 people died. Paris had to fight on 
communes lacked such internal drives and were created p E. , 
out of sympathy for Paris. One example was Marseilles, The provincial Communes did not emulate the success of Paris 
mune lasted 13 days—the longest provincial commune: on 18 March 1871, because they lacked the key element of mass 
recent account states: r which it possessed—a mass National Guard under working 
dass control. The provinces saw no defections or mutinies of troops 
The factor that launched the movement was Adolphe such as occurred on the Montmartre heights on 18 March.” Outside 
declaration of... 22 March announcing the departure of th the capital the movements were headed either by middle class 
‘ment to Versailles and the reorganisation of the army to groupings (whose moderation led them to emphasise the purely 
the Parisians. The republicans of Marseilles thought it wa political issue of maintaining the Republic, and conciliation between 
ness for Frenchmen to fight each other, and it seemed Versailles and Paris), or by socialists and anarchists (whose ideas 
them that it was now possible to constitute an army when were much more radical but who lacked a mass following). In Paris 
not been able to do so against the Prussians.” the pressure cooker conditions of the siege had brought together 
political, economic and social issues in a genuine mass revolution- 


‘Toulouse was even more timid, its spokesperson insisting | ‘ary movement. 

















reality the proclamation of the Commune at Toulouse was inn This does not mean that the provincial movement had no impact 
part of a communalist movement..." Its leadership pron tall. Thiers would later confess that he had had to offer huge con- 
"be faithful to the programme of order, liberty and concili messions to prevent the regions linking up with the capital, even to 
‘This was not full backing for Paris, but an appeal for ‘he point of maintaining the Republic rather than returning to his 
Some provincial communes showed more mettle. Narbon ished idea of a monarchy: 

example, was led by Digeon, who had socialist sympathies. Its! 

ing statement sent solidarity to Paris for standing against How could anyone imagine that I, old monarchist that I am, did 
seek to restore the throne, that has been broken by the Mot spend some time hesitating before deciding for the Republic. 
people three times already”.* Against this can be set St "ever. numerous delegates from the regions came to warn me 
Despite being in an area of mining villages, its leader declari ^ if] did not formally commit myself to it, they would imitate 
commune to stand for no more than “municipal independen and establish communes themselves... | had to make 


Saint-Etienne alone, with liberty and security for all citizens" “mises which today are impossible for me to escape from.” 
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Given time and the opportunity for calm debate 


Just how finely balanced the situation was is reve cocco quebec ee: 


e pieve i 
admission that “if we had had to detach 15 to 20 thoy E. might d dee 
from the army of Versailles to contain Lyons, Marseill set ne era of peace was so painfully briet. ae 
Bordeaux, we would never have got into Paris’.” gause janquists believed that the adversary at Vers 5 
he ^is efore any social transformation could be contemplated. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE ABOUT VERSA finem. ‘Da Costa, wrote that even after 18 March 1871: 
ol 
19-31 MARCH 4 lishment of the. political and socal revolution E tay in 
+ ish it st oui 
geo P d to accomplish it the assembly that had sold us 

If salvation was not to come from outside the capital, th elitr" strained by force to dissolve. It had to be fought and 


thing depended on its own actions. The Commune rej ell but fighting it mattered... It would not be by striking it 


S i o 4 ions that a breach in the Versailles 
mass movement of working people groping for answers o iy rees and proclamations that a breach es 
change society. Spontaneity had carried them a long pith deer ould be achieved, but by striking it with cannonballs. 


assembly t 
action of the women of Montmartre had been vital on à ONSE DINES 
when the National Guard was caught unawares by the. Jh diametrically opposite view was taken by Prone ton et Ur 
coup. The enormous scale of working class mobilisation, Lies could be overcome if Paris set a model of social 
brought victory, in contrast to Blanqui's meticulously play Snsturmation and democratic freedom that the provinces eme 
minority effort in August 1870. However, fighting the c fied Any action that smacked of state power and politics must bp 
required complex political judgements with regard to strate avoided, because this would recreate oppression. They reje 
tactics, and to the balance of military needs and social n potion that: 

There were no spontaneous solutions for these difficult que n ASTE 
The general revolutionary goal had been laid out by the le Commune speaks like a government armed with full powers, 
18 March 1871, but the fine detail of how to reach t {That would show] the influence of the old state tradition, the ol 
required careful thought and deliberation. p tentralising conception... It is not communalist... We need to m 
The Commune could not avoid the issue of leadership. mulate briefly the straightforward and well defined programme a 
people this term has, for quite understandable reasons, communal autonomy, to explain to the population the simple mesh. 
dirty word after the experience of Stalinism in Russia and E anism of direct government by means of natural ion ngs. 
Europe. Where that system prevailed, the language of s¢ ‘constituted into federations... All that was needed was to take ah 
democracy and social emancipation was perverted by the g the Central Committee programme—the abolition of the army an 
body to justify a dictatorial and exploitative regime. Such itsreplacement by the National Guard, municipal ae EA 
of leadership was foreign to the Commune which would not the police. judiciary. and finance, etc... That deals with internal rel 
orders imposed by bureaucratic fiat. An effective leadership tions. Externally it is important to declare that Paris did not want to 
have to find and pursue the best strategy as a collective mo impose its will or supremacy on the rest of the nation in any way... 
embodying the wishes of the insurgents. At the same time it} k 
need to quide MEGA uniting them Which approach would be adopted? The Blanquists stepped n 
common fight to defeat Versailles and change the world. Ward first. Since Versailles “had to be fought and nothing bul 
It would be difficult to achieve this. Ever since 1871 pO Fohting it mattered”: 
movements can look back to the Paris Commune and learn 4 y dri vae IEE. 
that experience. In contrast, the communards were pioneers ie very night of 28 to' 19 Marchi Bürles proper En 
turing into uncharted territory. Furthermore, while they shi filles. The next morning, when Duval arrived at the [National 
aim ofa just and equitable society, there was no agreement Suard Central] Committee, he recommended rapid action insteat 


ip! 
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of elections—the arrest of ministers, the 


battalions, and action to prevent the retreat of the t st include either a federation [of communes], or a 


" es P paris as a free city or the establishment of the social 
This made tactical sense. Thiers and Co would ney, ati protests)... Our mission is limited to getting communal 
than in those first hours and days after 18 March 187: 1 
cipline had evaporated, and the French army was jo" xu: What are your claims? Do you confine your man- 
up by prisoners of war released from Germany. Sq Pagi for a municipal council? 
Admiral Saisset, who was trying to construct an gael © p ruse COMMITTEE: No! No!) inu 
movement within Paris, begged Thiers for support, IM ° We want not only the election of a municipal council 
received was: "Neither 5,000, nor 500, nor five; I Jim. nicipal liberties, the abolition of the prefecture of police, 
troops still available—and in whom 1 don't yet hay olf ihe National Guard to name its own leaders and to 
dence—to defend the government and the National. ne ise itself, the proclamation of the Republic as the legal gov- 
Even this statement may have exaggerated Thiers's, ont, the pure and simple remittance of the rents due, an 
insurgent who secretly visited Versailles at that time say “hle law on overdue bills, and Parisian territory banned to 
darmes on the streets, as regular troops could not e , 
to patrol the area itself.” 

‘The proposal for an immediate offensive was ‘is discussion raised the issue of legality, The Central Commit- 
ever. Blanquism's conspiratorial nature had, by nec ‘ye wanted to elect “the Commune" (ie a communal council or 
kept the numbers of adherents very small, and so mbly) as soon as possible and set the date for 22 March." How- 
minority on the Central Committee. The majority «ihe mayors alone had the legal right to convoke elections. 
realise that the impending conflict must be a fight to Tridon, a Blanquist, had set out what would be at stake here: 
between social systems—capitalism or socialism. So th 
for a compromise position. If the Central Committee Let there be no misunderstanding or equivocation. There are 
ing to storm Versailles they would have to treat with it, unes and communes, but they are not all the same. The revo- 

In those early days the mayors of the different ‘tionary Commune, whose actions on 10 August and September 
seemed to offer hope of mediation, and the Central Cor 11792) saved France and led to the republic, was not the product of 
several days bargaining with them. The mayors, who regular election, a bourgeois institution that emanated from a 
middle class republicanism, disliked the moi 1 erd casting votes into a ballot box. It erupted in a supreme con- 
Assembly but also feared the rule of the working class. They fusion, like lava ejected from a volcano. i 
to confine Paris's demands to “the municipal rights wh The Commune of '92 was illegality itself, since laws were still 
all cities..." Their leaders included local mayors lik Mist It was forceful and audacious because it was in the right. 
Clemenceau, A fascinating exchange between the mayo evolutionary Commune was directly opposed to the legal Com- 
committee has been recorded: Mine, the one elected by regular suffrage... The first act of this 
Commune was to physically eject its predecessor from the 

CLEMENCEAU: The government was wrong to unleash it ' of the Hotel de Ville” 

Paris, but Paris must recognise the National Assembly. T 1 

tral] Committee can do only one thing—retire and cede Tidon had raised a crucial question. Was this going to be a rev- 
Ville to the mayors and deputies. They alone can ask for an nary Commune, embodying the principles of collective control 
the recognition of Parisian rights at the assembly... What aw recall as embodied in the National Guard, or would the 
want of the [Versailles] Assembly? Tha aal Council be more like a town council? 

Eupes: That it goes away... Mayors wanted to keep the Central Committee talking. The 
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Central Committee wanted to avoid civil war. A de was composed of anonymous figures—was a back- 
Struck on 25 March to hold legal communal el ait liment because it meant its members were not career 
male suffrage, the next day.” < with oversized egos and a history of selling out. How- 
The Central Committee's desire to both find a wa jd" “also a handicap. 

the movement and avoid bloodshed is easily compre i ough power fell into its lap on 18 March 1871, when the 
ever, with hindsight it is clear that the Commune wo ‘overnment unexpectedly departed for Versailles, the com- 
to win acceptance by using the “legal” framework. iy saw its primary role as being “the great family council 
the mayors received at Versailles would be revealing: we S tional Guard"—a sort of guardsmen's trade union.” 
aft’ c gy it divested itself of government responsibility and 

As the 14 members of the Paris municipality filed iny ard ‘ower to the Communal Council at the Hotel de Ville. 
wearing their republican sashes, the republican depu, poet PP uence of this decision was to reduce the direct influ- 
“Long live France! Long live the Republic!” The right re (ne the working class in the communal movement. Federation 
cheers of "Long live France!” But now the mayors respo ‘ons had a uniquely democratic character, because battalions 
ing "Long live the Republic!" This reply proved explosin tly giving ample scope for rank and file guardsmen to seru- 
to 60 deputies from the royalist benches clamoured the delegates’ activities and keep working class interests to the 
shouting “To order! To order! The assembly is insulted: Met eat was reflected in the social composition of the Central 
vacate the tribune! They have no right to speak! — Benito which by this time had a ratio of manual to non-manual 
ns of roughly 13 to two." Compare that with the Commu- 
So the very mention of the Republic caused uproar, eve jul Council where workers would constitute just over half the 

France had nominally been a republic since 4 Septe membership, and manual workers only one third. 

bolism of monarchy is perhaps a little difficult to grasp ‘Although the National Guard wanted a diminished role and 
1871 it was a codeword for tradition, reaction and d approved elections under the old voting system to choose a com- 











ers’ rights, This episode demonstrated that both Thiers munal council, it had misgivings about the future and gave this 
assembly were intent on civil war and no mediation wi advice to voters: 
allowed to prevent it, even when proposed by the oh-so 






mayors. The Commune would pay dearly for not marchin Do not forget that the men who will serve you best are those you 
sailles and holding municipal elections instead. 1 choose from your own ranks, living life alongside you, suffering the 
‘The decision to hold elections under the previous frat same problems as yourself: Do not trust the ambitious or the upstart... 
was significant in other ways too. It meant that after a we Equally you should mistrust talkers who cannot take action... Also 
ning Paris the Central Committee was abdi ‘oid those whom fortune has favoured, because it is rare for the 
political power. “Our mis h^ 4 E ‘wealthy to be disposed to regarding the worker as their brother: 







played a central role in events leading to the 18 March In National Guard elections revolutionary direct democracy had 
it was still very inexperienced. The National Guard Fede ^ built into the institutional framework. In the “legal” election 
been constituted only on 15 February and the Central ‘© the Communal Council such direct democracy could still be 





members lack “pressed, but it was not closely tied in to the structure. 
Voting took place on 26 March. There had been a great exodus of 
in had, Population during and after the siege, amounting to some 700,000 
this through working in the International, the trade union ple or over a third of the city.” Only 230,000 of the remaining 
ment and illegal organisations, but the majority within the C voters participated in the hastily called ballot. A map of 





Committee had not. The government's insult—that the C Pectora participation shows that the middle class western districts 
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tended to abstain, while the working class east of Paris. 
ily, and for the most radical elements.“ Those : THE FIRST DAYS OF THE COMMUNAL COUNCIL 
(as opposed to the mayor's legalism) formed 70 perg swift 3: s j 
total." Compared with elections held at the end of Napolg, qe this body grappled with social issues, it ves C cA NA Ea 
ond Empire, the proportion of the vote going to the far. war, a subject that loomed ever larger in its deliberations. This 
times greater.^ The working class had not only sha od a complex situation. Tte aum of the 18 parh rene 
hackles of the old society, but was now committed to ool’ sto create a new society, but there was an immediate thre: 
RR DA co jon qo, Which issue should take precedence? 


a new one. 
There were 92 seats in the Communal Council, but du "These questions had been broached in the debate over whether 


i i , i 18/19 March. They had temporarily 
multiple candidatures only 85 individuals were elected. Itis march on Versailles on a 
to precisely categorise their political affiliations, as the. {Med from view during the negotiations for the Communal Coun- 


fluid. However, one historian has estimated the follo Once it began meeting (from 28 March onwards) the Council 


tion: the mayors and their s; ithisers numbered 19 ar jarised more and more into different camps. Not only were there 
z eight Prslhonist and Jacobin/Blanquist groupings, but each of these 


$ i internally divided into a left and a right wing. 
Proud Sun d o Uncut i Ye bul, writing from a Ie Proudhonisvanarchist perspective, 
Unlike the National Guard Central Committee, described the situation as he saw it: 
emerged from a conventional electoral system, where 
organic link between elector and representative, and 
sions are influenced by established reputations 
collective debate. As a consequence the balance in th 
reflected the level of support for well-known political 
rather than the social composition of the electorate itsel 
lion, many council members had been elected on the b 
reputation they had established in the past, and so did no 
reflect recent developments. Thus the council had fi 







Hardly had we met and begun to function, than we noticed an 
important fact—that these words "Paris Commune" were under- 
stood in two different ways by the different members of the Council. 

For one side, the Paris Commune expressed and personified the. 
frst application of the anti-governmental principle. It meant war 
on the old conceptions of the unitary state and despotic central- 
ism. The Commune for them represented both the triumph of the 
principle of the autonomy of groups freely federated, and the most 
eaderalioiieowiih twa former officerall25 from (ame direct government possible of the people and by the people... 
sions, 16 white collar employees, and 21 manual workél For the others the Paris Commune was, on the contrary, the con- 

‘The Commune had evolved in its first few days. Just affirn linuation. of the old Paris Commune. of 1793. It represented, in their 
‘own existence, as a living alternative to the convention tyes, a dictatorship in the name of the people, an enormous con- 


mentary government at Versailles, was of cardinal imp fentration of power...” 
‘That was why all the participants in the proclamation ce 

28 March found it so exhilarating. The power of the mass 
being declared before all the world. However, the initial pl 
the Commune—its first ten days in which the Central Go 
had headed the movement—set it on the defensive. 
had been made in a vain attempt to stave off armed 
because the Central Committee hoped to carry through a re 
in one city (or federation of cities), without completely ove 
the existing state machine in France. The second phase beg 
the meeting of the Communal Council. 







left Proudhonists emphasised libertarian ideals: 


Paris does not want to rule, but it wants to be free. It has no 
"nbitions for dictatorship other than to conquer through its exam- 
Ple. It does not pretend to impose its will, or to renounce it. It shows 

‘Nature of the movement by marching forward itself. It prepares 

* liberty of others by establishing its own. It does not drive any- 


a violently towards the Republic. It is content to be the first to 
ch ij 
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So the role of the Communal Council should be "re 
simple organ for executing decisions [and acting as] th 
vant of the totality of citizens whose sovereignty is h 
returned to them...” It was hoped that by these means 
could be avoided: 


By establishing true order, the only durable form, wh 
upon the continually reaffirmed support of a frequently 
majority, [the Communal Council] abolishes all reasons for ci 
and revolution by removing the antagonism between pop 
ion and the central executive power” 


The right Proudhonists laid less emphasis on social ch 
argued that by sticking to municipal activities the Commun 
cil could find a way out of the crisis. Charles Beslay was a rig 
Proudhonist and, as oldest council member or doyen, he w 
its first president, He believed that “the Commune only 
a purely municipal movement"? Therefore, if "we do not e 
fixed limit of our programme the country and the govern 
be pleased and proud to applaud this revolution which is 
and straightforward..." His approach became increasingly ur 
able when the government did not applaud but fired 

The Jacobin/Blanquist camp had a diametrically oppost 
point, but like the Proudhonists, there were moderate and ra 
factions, with Jacobins to the right and Blanquists to 
Delescluze, the foremost Jacobin, wrote: 





What does Paris want? Paris wants all the freedoms that 
Jrom full sovereignty within a communal system. It has t 





today and knows how to defend them against any att 


was declared against it... 


The stress here was on constructing a government, rather 
pursuing the social reforms so dear to the left Proudhonists. 
‘The Blanquists wanted to go beyond the Jacobin tact 
defence, and take offensive military action. This position 
expressed by Da Costa, a Commune official, who was scathing! 






criticism of both the Proudhonists and Jacobins. He accused th 


all of “extraordinary naivety"! 
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Treated as an enemy, it has to behave like a government bi 
establishing basic services and organising to fight the wart 


e Commune's immediate mission was to organise the 
Mable war against the upstarts and conspirators at Ver- 
je! in the end, the reality of the situation could not be 
ed. Following the example of the Germans, Thiers had 
ign an army destined to lay siege to Paris. The choice was 


forme resign oneself to this and beg for his mercy, or fight. 


ther ere no other choices. A communal revolution could have 
ihe fruit of victory, but above all else this victory was still to 


be won..." 


All reforms, he believed, were therefore a waste of time: 


Isit possible to imagine anything more incoherent, or above all 
infantile, than setting the diverse commissions of the Paris Com- 
mune to ork...at a time when questions should have been limited 
to the organisation and maintenance of an armed offensive... The 
core of the International were so unconscious of the circumstances 
that they thought it useful to advance their extraordinarily sim- 
plistic programme by trying to equalise wages and work... What 
candour, what tranquillity, what blindness in a council of men who 
were already threatened by 100,000 rifles..." 


‘The Blanquists went so far as to prepare a motion “adjourning 
allsocial and democratic reforms” and “entrusting executive power 
‘oa Republican Committee of Salvation", but withdrew it, fearing 
insufficient support. 

These deep divisions meant no one could really be happy with 
the various resolutions and decrees that were passed by the Coun- 
«il. Even when Proudhonists agreed with the principles underlying 
the decisions (such as the separation of church and state, or the 
abolition of conscription), they objected to their form: “These 
decrees, being presented in traditional format, ran the risk of iden- 
tifying the Commune with the numerous centralised powers that 
had followed all our revolutions”.* They felt that “there is nothing 
‘ore intolerable than that which decrees communism...” From 
‘he opposite side, Da Costa wrote in his history: 


Poor, poor Commune Assembly! Without any poetic licence or any 
“taggeration, it is perfectly possible (indeed it is expedient and nec- 
“Ssary) to recount the active history of the formidable Parisian 
"surrection, without pausing to consider the idle chatter of the 
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ranters and dreamers who sat at the Hôtel de Ville for ti 
during an intense revolutionary episode. 





Despite the chasm separating the various sides it would 
take to think that such disagreements should have been 
over. Any real democracy is bound to bring alternative 
view forward, and the wider the level of involvement the mo 
different views will be aired. In addition, each faction , 
emphasised important elements in the Commune's overall si 
The Jacobins and Blanquists understood the absolute need | 
ically maintain the power gained in the 18 March revoluti 
hopes of social transformation depended on this. The Proudhg 
and socialists understood that the revolution (compared, 
debacle of the failed La Villette rising of August 1870) re 
active involvement of the mass of Parisian workers inspi 
vision of a new society. No dictatorship or committee could : 
tute for them. The difficulty was how to combine the two in 


THE FEDERALS AND THEIR OPPONENTS 


If the Commune was unable to reach a consensus, the sa 

not be said of its opponents. This does not mean that ther 
no deep divisions in the ruling class. The monarchist wing; 
National Assembly detested the moderate republicans; supp 
ers of the Orleanist royal line hated Legitimists who 
Bourbons restored; and the Bonapartists resented has 
ousted from power by all the others. However, all factions 
absolutely united in their determination to finish off the m 
ment in Paris. 

This was to be expected from ruling class warriors like th 
alist Thiers, the Bonapartist General Vinoy, or the right 
historian Du Camp who saw the establishment of the 
“an evil act that those who had the misfortune to witness it. 
never forget, and which history had difficulty in comprehendit 
Yet liberal republicans, who believed in parliamentary de 
were not to be outdone in their loathing. As the Commune } 
drowned in blood by the French army, Ferry wrote, “I may bea 
eral, a lawyer and a republican, but to my eyes, watching tl 
reprisals is like watching the sword of the archangel”. Histori 
have been surprised that such unity could exist at Versailles: 
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pat needs to be underlined is that the responsible authorities 
Wher were not legitimist backwoodsmen but liberals, whether 
jp liberals like Thiers and Dufaure, or republican liberals 
(Hen and Simon. And perhaps most shocking of all... vas the 
i faced inertia of the gauche republicaine [republican left) in 

E ‘face of Versaillais repression. The left remained silent. 


was clear that the division between Versailles and Paris was 
r more than whether or not to have municipal rights or state 
ow lism, a republic or a monarchy, parliamentary democracy or 
Sisto rship. The dividing line was an unbridgeable social one— 
denen capitalism and socialism. s 
While the revolutionaries bent over backwards to avoid war, 
their enemies, as a body, rejected any steps towards compromise. 
Conciliators, said Dufaure: 


are not the enemies of a particular government, but ofall human 
society... You must not hesitate to bring them to justice. Do not be 
deterred because they make a show of conciliation... It accustoms 
people to judge on equal terms a legal order and an insurrection..." 


The government no longer showed the hesitation it exhibited 
during the war against Germany. Favre was obsessed by the 
urgent need to smash the Commune and he fawned, pleaded and 
begged his German “enemy” to release prisoners of war to help 
rebuild France's shattered national army. In letters to Bismarck, 
Germany's Iron Chancellor, Favre offered up the blood of his fel- 
low countrymen: 





My intentions and those of the government cannot be doubted 
Jor an instant. What we are doing speaks clearly of our determi- 
nation to finish with the insurrection. Yesterday we attacked Issy 
Mort], with 48 cannon. We continued all night and all day. We will 
crush it. We will take Paris by force. Thus we prove our good faith 
and our energy 





At the end of May, Favre revelled in the knowledge that “the hour 
of supreme punishment was sounding. This time, the assurances, 
that | had so often given Mr von Bismarck of the certainty of our vic- 
‘ory, were going to be a reality at last". 

The army, which had refused to shoot its sisters on the heights of 
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Montmartre, was gradually remoulded by a mixture of 
greed. Vinoy issued orders on dealing with troops who 
sympathetic to Paris: 


1 again request that all soldiers, Mobiles or sailors ta 
ranks of the insurgents are treated according to the laws 
that is to say, executed immediately by firing squad... 
must be considered as deserters to the enemy and cor 
shot on the spot.” 


Germany returned enough prisoners to be able to 
officer corps and the lower ranks. 

What was the balance of forces between Versailles and P 
this juncture? There were several factors working in 
Paris. It was well armed, with 1,200 cannons“ as well as a * 
dable system of forts, trenches and ramparts protecting Pa 
south and west... heavy artillery, gunboats and armoured trai 
In early March 1871, the National Guard claimed 200,000 
men, while under the armistice the French government wer 
retically only entitled to 12,000, rising to 40,000 by Ge 
agreement thereafter.” However, these proportions did not 
constant. Versailles’s forces climbed while the official nun 
Federals fell. Half of the National Guard were in put in 
reserves” while the figure for combat units was 50,000. By E 
Week at the end of May those who performed active se 
no more than 15,000.” 

There is no doubt that the Commune faced huge tech 
lems, but the basic difficulty was ideological. Clausewitz, 
military theoretician, famously remarked that “war is poli 
other means". Other revolutions in history generated suci 
military campaigns against overwhelming odds, the most 
tant examples being France after 1789, and Bolshevik 
during its civil war of 1918 to 1921. In both cases victory d 
on fusing popular enthusiasm for the social goals of the re 
with the military campaign itself. In the Paris Commune th 
was not going to be achieved easily, The Jacobins and Blat 
saw military issues as independent of and taking preced: 
the vision of a different society. Conversely, the Proudhon 
hoped the military questions could be wished away by the 
power and intellectual influence” that Paris could exert 0 
rest of France. 
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ugh the issues of social goals and winning the war were 
Tho y were not identical. Specific military strategies still had 
hee sidered in their own right. For Paris to succeed against 
qp bé “ies, it had to coordinate the actions of thousands of individ- 
ers combine them together into an effective force. There was 
alternative. Guerrilla-style warfare—a dispersed command 
fare or autonomous units acting on their own initiative—can 
acides have an impact, especially where there is a lot of space, 

d -and-run operations can be mounted. Guerilla fighters can 

pack into the population or the jungle from whence they 
mere the confined conditions of a single city where every work- 

dass person is a target, such tactics could not work, In other 
"discipline under a centralised command was absolutely vital 
would a fighting force out of the workers of Paris. This was not 
ome optional extra, or a reprehensible manifestation of "author- 
ity”. It was literally a matter of life or death. 

However, the sort of internal order that was needed should not. 
be confused with the unthinking drill, bullying and blind obedience 
used in the national armies we see today. Here young men are 
trained not to think or question orders. Under the Commune disci- 
pline could not come from the rod, but from enthusiasm for the 
tause, and an understanding that only by acting as a collective force 
could victory be won." As we shall see, there were many attempts 
‘oinstil such discipline into Federal forces, but they failed. 

The reason for this partly comes down to individuals. Unfortu- 
nately, the Central Committee appointed Lullier, who Lissagaray 
describes as a “crack-brained alcoholic" /^ as commander in chief. 
Lullier shared the common expectation that war was unlikely and 
that preparations for it were therefore unnecessary. He allowed the 
French army to withdraw its forces to Versailles unhindered. The 
chance to spread disaffection in the ranks was ignored. Army com- 
manders were alive to this danger themselves. Such was their fear 
revolutionary contagion that any soldiers overheard discussing 
Politics were punished,” and rather than risk the slow process of a 
court martial they were shipped off to Algeria.” In time the Com- 
Mune’s open, direct democracy would have selected more effective 

laders from their midst, but it did not survive long enough for this 
occur.” 

Another dangerous omission of Lullier's was his failure to take 
rontrol of the strategic fortress of Mont Valérien located to the west, 
alfway to Versailles. Whoever controlled Mont Valérien could 
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launch devastating attacks on their enemy. The fort was ¢ E. 
18 March, and it was not until the evening of 21 March itas 


ampaign should reflect direct democracy from below, or 
ed military direction from above. Some saw the Central 
sent Federals to occupy it. They were too late, as ‘ee as representing the former, and the council the latter. 
had just moved in. It is no exaggeration to say that this ‘udhonists like Lefrancais believed the Central Committee 
pes Prospects fos pee iro " s guarantee MEET. gu not ER uer 
o Paris was on the defensive from the start, The ' #' he service of those ambitious for power..." Against this, 
were fired by Versailles in telling circumstances. At 113 pent in sted that only the Communal Council, as a supreme 
April 1871 Federals encountered two brigades from Ver hers for all Paris, could organise an effective defence. 
the Neuilly bridge west of Paris. The official account say Jations had not always been so strained. At the outset the Cen- 
National Guards, hoping to fraternise, advanced, but. We ommnittee had accepted the Communal Council as “the sole 
a discharge of fire at almost point blank range”. In p wa imate authority” and promised to “act in concert" with it." This 
broke down when council members proposed the Central 






sagaray tells us, “so completely did all, since the 28th, 































ny 
atmosphere of confidence [that they thought] it was a m mittee be dissolved." In defiance the Central Committee 
standing at the utmost". om d its mandate through new guard elections" and imposed 


we d 
When news arrived that Versailles was regularly shoo tural Cluseret as the Commune's War Delegate, despite council 


oners of war in cold blood, this sanguine attitude eva doubts." The council retaliated by trying to dissolve the National 
response from Paris demonstrated the extraordinary Guard's locally elected bodies—the Legion Councils. When this 
move was blocked,” a Communal Council member proposed arrest- 
siasm without effective coordination. During the night of: ing Legion members.” 
more than 40,000 people, with few weapons, artillery or In exasperation at the mess the Central Committee tried to wrest 
poured out to the west, Ferocious cannon fire from Mont’ total control of the war effort for itself: 
dented the advance and eventually scattered the insurgent} 
panic and confusion. In the rout Flourens, the popular and * We have decided, finally, that if the Commune does not give us 
pressible battle-worn fighter for the liberty of Crete, and these things, we will take further steps, We would remind the Coun- 
Universal Republic” was captured, and while under guard, ha cil that it is not the government but simply the communal (ie 
head cleft in two by a sabre blow." The most notorious but municipal) administration, and that the National Guard, repre- 
emerge from the civil war was the Versailles general the Ma sented by us, is the only rightful resistance force in Paris. In other 
de Galliffet. He now warned that “in this war there can ben words, we, the men of 18 March, are acting in a revolutionary man- 
and no pity". ner and taking back the revolution that we made." 

In the capital the need for a well-led military effort 
more widely accepted. Who should organise this? There The final result of this competition for control was deadlock. The 
obvious contenders—the National Guard Central Commit Communal Council complained they could find only 6,000 men to 
the Communal Council. A tussle between the two bodies ei ‘ight Versailles outside the city walls and yet, as one member put it, 

il war was “the Legion commanders can find 10,000 men to overthrow the 

rogative, while the Communal Council should deal with civil mmune. I say that that is an act of treason”.” Yet it was not the 
Having held authority in the wake of the 18 March revoluti ĉase that the Central Committee had everything in hand, either. It 
also regarded itself as the elder partner with rights to ove Po was far from fully controlling the ranks of the Federals. It con- 
Communal Council, its own creation.“ For its part, the co “ssed that “the [Legions]... act in a very independent manner, and 
thought it should control the military effort as it had been elect ‘though we have no intention of condoning such behaviour...we 
lead the Commune by the wider population. 4 “te completely powerless to stop them”.”* 

A complicating factor was the fundamental issue of wheth A terrifying example of the chaotic state of affairs was that, 
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despite strenuous efforts, none of the War Delegates was, rning to Cluseret, there was a problem with the communal 
to bring the Commune's artillery under one command, or Re. adopting his defensive approach. The pitfalls had been 
cover the exact number available. Each National Guarg go py Danton, a leader of the Great Revolution, who famously 
claimed exclusive authority over the cannons in its arro w00? that a successful revolution required “audacity, audacity, 
ment.” Thus by the end of May it could plausibly be arg, qe a audacity”. Victory therefore depended less on the math- 
Federal forces were receiving orders from no less than s a) counting of people and weapons than on the mass 
ferent sources—the Communal Council, the Delegate fo ini logy of both sides. In the situation of 1871 offensive action by 
Military Commission, a variety of civil commissioners vnmunards could have spread uncertainty and disaffection 
spe Cort sill hesitant Versailles forces. At the same time it might 
National Guard Central Committee!" Additionally, many an stored self-confidence in the rank and file National Guards, 
did what they wanted anyway.” "shown the benefits of unified action. The provinces were 
Each of the conflicting elements was driven by diffe # kely to take an active part in supporting Paris unless they were 
atives. The rank and file guards’ outlook was salt cod the Commune was a real and serious challenge to Ver- 
primarily by their own immediate situation. This was a wes. caution had the opposite effect, It emboldened the French 
ferent starting point to that of the Communal Council, generals to order ever more outrageous acts of barbarity 
responsible for affairs overall. Equally, there was a dif inst the Federals, It meant individual guard units were less 
between civil and military institutions, between imme Bus of the centralised leadership, and more unwilling to risk 
nomic issues and long-term strategic political aims, and. their equipment and their lives to follow its orders. Disorganisation 
local democracy and centralism. These differences coul and internal disputes therefore tended to grow.” 
ignored but could they be transcended? Could there bi Cluseret tried hard to fashion the National Guard into a conven- 
that combined the strengths in the situation created al tional force. He began by calling up unmarried men aged 17 to 35 
March: the self-confidence and mass initiatives from b for combat battalions,"" the rest being put into “sedentary” (reserve) 
the creation of a working class power at the summit? A units. The exclusion of older and married men was criticised by 
solution could not be found in tim some for damaging popular unity: “We could only struggle by rely- 
ing on popular enthusiasm, on the good will of devoted citizens 
‘convinced that they should risk their lives in the communal cause". 
THE WAR DELEGATES For the same reason compulsory service proved to be unenforceable 
sin practice only volunteers would fight.’ Cluseret had more suc- 
It was the unenviable task of the Commune's War Delegates ‘ss in building up a military administration for ammunition and 
and give some sort of coherent shape to its military effort. Li food. He also managed to bring in a layer of officers with combat 
leading bodies of the Commune, military strategy went thr perience, though at the expense of political activists. He was soon 
“ompelled to combat the consequences. In an article entitled “Too 
Much Braid” Cluseret ridiculed the fashion for fancy uniforms and 
‘ibbons: “Do not deny our origins; do not be ashamed of them. Work- 
mand supporting the North in the American Civil War. *'S we were, workers we are and workers we will stay". "* 
policy was defensive and based on the notion that the Cot Cluseret was ousted on 30 April. Only the day before, he person- 
could not defeat Versailles, but could hold out long enough to! Ally led the recapture of Issy Fort which had been abandoned as a lost. 
the provinces to intervene in favour of a compromise.” use by its communard governor. Issy was a vital post that had been 
Rossel would attempt an offensive strategy without success- Centre of fierce fighting for weeks. Against the odds Cluseret and 
Delescluze would summon up popular initiative in a last 'andful of men reached the fort, and when they entered they dis- 
fight for survival. "red a weeping boy of about 16 sitting on a powder keg which he 
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expected he would have to ignite when the Versaj 


pssel’s tenure at the war ministry lasted little over a week. On 
arrived." As Lissagaray noted, in being dismissed Clus p 


Se sent a letter of resignation to the Communal Council com- 

gy) of insurmountable disorder among the Federal forces. He 
moned troops for an offensive, and 12,000 had been 

army... The spirit of this institution was completely in opp, d. In the end only 7,000 turned up, for which he blamed the 

the rules of ordinary discipline...” f pen commanders: 

The next War Delegate was Rossel, a junior officer ve 

fought in the Franco-Prussian war. Rossel’s strength h «ur I am not a man to step back from repression and yesterday, 

awareness of the problems of disorganisation and the n Mo the Legion commanders were meeting, a firing squad was 

offensive policy."* Yet his method showed little understand izing for them in the courtyard. But 1 do not want to take the ini- 

politics of the situation, He admitted he was not a socialist, sive for such a measure all alone... My predecessor made the 

“I am putting myself at the service of the Parisian re Ditake of struggling on in the middle of this absurd situation. 

[because] I support the side which has refused to capitulat 

foreigner"." He had a negative view of the National Guat The letter hinted at the coup idea, but having backed away from 

panicked on numerous occasions. It was the most pe ‘the now accepted the consequences of his position: 

der...” Rossel concluded: 


T 


Jhad two alternatives: either to break through the obstacle block- 
Success was impossible as long as the troops were not ob ing my action or resign. 1 will not break through the obstacle, 

and could sneak out of their military duties. We had faile because the obstacle is you, and I do not want to overthrow popu- 

the National Guard a stable organisation, which would lar sovereignty. Therefore I resign and have the honour of 

the best remedy. All that was left to try was repression and requesting a cell at Mazas prison." 

to be real and swift." 





His wish was granted. 
Later on, writing from his cell after being sentenced to: When this letter was being published news came through that 
a Versailles court martial, Rossel would realise that Issy Fort had finally been taken by Versailles. Maury, a rather non- 
tenure as War Delegate he had expected too much: “The tr political rank and file guardsman, explains the background to the 
was too hurried”, serious loss, and gives us a good picture of the situation inside the 
Rossel's appointment coincided with the conflict bel Federal forces. He recounts that whenever his battalion was called 


National Guard Central Committee and the Communal 4p ^a fair number were missing. So it always fell to the same peo- 


recounted above. He thought the former “was absolutely ir He to report for duty... Many felt things were being made a mess of, 
of organising anything""' and planned to seize cont ‘specially those who could manage without the 30 centimes and the 
National (Ghat The Federals ibd be housed in ba Welfare handouts, In the end the only ones who marched were the 
deserters shot. Conscripts would be press-ganged, and the! feedy, fanatics, and curious people like myself"."* Soon even 
of officers abolished. If Rossel had only made enemies of il ‘ury's commander did not appear: “I was told he had judged it 
tral Committee he might have survived for longer. However E prudent to stay at home”.™ At the clubs guards were now 
rebuked the Communal Council for interfering with his run “used of cowardice for not fighting: 

the war: “Each sphere must stick to its own competent 

not have a situation where everyone thinks they are soldiers , Many were stung by the accusation and insisted on marching 
was ready to go further than words, and even considered € hto battle. So the commander was eventually tracked down to 
out a coup against the Communal Council under the slo ET precise orders. His reply to us was that, first of all, an 
the revolution by terminating the Commune". rely new headquarters had to be voted in, and once this was 
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done we would be organised to go on the offensive. ers’ state, without which the defeat of capitalism and creation 
time was lost in these formalities!)... He promised to le ere society could not have been attempted. A description of the 
talion out the next. day This gun please hd Wr f A syn defending the Hôtel de Ville brings out the National Guards 
were going from bad to worse, and it woul futile. So. ae qualities: 

moment I took the decision that, with such leadership, 1 ique? 








































bother to report for duty any more... The next day, u was remarkable to see that all the National Guards that I saw 
talion was called up, I didn't budge and let it go off withouy Nur ering at open newspapers and reading them with passion. 
weer dai observation alone would be sufficient to prove that these 
Maury's unit were marching off to the crucial last This." vere not soldiers in the service of authority, but volunteers 
defend Issy Fort before it was captured by Versailles. PF e revolution.” 
Commanders with a military background had failed to fs pr 
effective defence, so Rossel's replacement as War Delegate What conventional army can boast such a politically literate and 
civilian, Charles Delescluze was a veteran Jacobin igvolved membership? The Federals may have lost organisational 
had been ravaged by long confinement on Devil's Island, cohesion as time passed, but on 18 March they had held together 
figure who knew he had only a few months to live," he ney hen the government's army completely fell apart. Numerous com- 
less accepted the onerous post, out of an overpowering mentators also testified to their bravery and heroism on many later 
duty. His predecessors had concentrated on discipline, to t jecasions.'"* The problem was lack of ideological clarity and 





sion of politics, but Delescluze reversed the equation. This: absence of good leadership, not lack of commitment. 
acceptance speech: Indeed, for a long period the forces of Versailles could make lit- 


ileimpact on Paris and had to "undertake a slow and tedious siege, 

You know that the situation is grave. A lot of your gene digging miles of trenches and bombarding the forts and ram- 
given blood has already been shed, because of the cons parts”.' A contemporary eyewitness celebrated the Vengeurs de 
dalists and the dregs of royal regimes. I deplore these Flourens who “for more than a month battled over every inch of the 
and know we may not live to reap what we have sown. streets of Neuilly, against the ferocious Foreign Legion. Now, these 





think of the sublime future that awaits your children, brave youth had an average age of 15 to 18 years.” He mentioned 
cally salute the 18 March revolution all over again... You kt “the modest National Guard, Auguste Joulon,” of the 177th Batal- 


lion who had four young sons serving in the ranks, and who 
promises that have eluded you for so long... convinced Delescluze to accept his youngest, who had just turned 
watching you and applauding your great-hearted efforts. It is! 15. The desperate plight of the Federals made their fight against 
to celebrate your triumph, which means the salvation of all th Versailles all the more heroic. As Lissagaray wrote, they were a 
ples. Long live the Universal Republic! Long live the Comm “core of men, without cohesion or effective officers, without an HQ, 


ie, who stopped the famous army 





Without supplies, without disci 

Since discipline could not be established in the sho "I Mr Thiers for two months". 
Delescluze decided to harness "the power of revolutionary | ,, The population were not impervious to the problems. One reac- 
in the Commune to save the country”. Alas, Delescluze W ‘ion could be a retreat into apathy, as in the case of Maury. Anger 
more successful than previous War Delegates, because enth Was another outcome. At the start of the Commune one left wing 
without organisation could be no more effective than org newspaper ial said, "I give you, citizens of the Commune...an 
without enthusiasm. Immense unlimited trust.” A few issues later the tone had changed: 

















These awful problems should not h „Nhat a mess! The Commune arrests a commander in chief every 
strengths the Federals possessed. Direct democracy was the ek... You are causing disasters"." Disillusionment grew ever 
of the communal movement, and it had created an embry Wider, as this diary entry shows: 
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Our National Guards fight for the Commune with an ur ow far could the Commune constrain its enemies without 
yt h the very liberties it stood for? This problem 


perseverance, with an astonishing bravery... We, pe fering wil 
do not know what is going on in the mysterious ited early on in discussions over whether to publish the coun- 
watch the spectacle as observers. We don't take sides, 1 ginutes. Current parliamentary democracies are comfortable 


Central Committee or for the Commune, either for this js pon reporting Such talking shops would lack a reason to exist 
J ide knew what was being said, and anyway the real 


individual... [But] in such a terrible crisis, when the cour o one oul 

more than the country—the idea—is in danger, there mus in^ ns are made outside of public scrutiny (in boardrooms, stock 
petty distractions,” ets and closed cabinets). However, the Commune was both an 
p tive and a representative body, the centre of a democratic 


lass revolution and a war cabinet. This created a real 












The diary went on to discuss the fighting at Neuilly, just, working C 
the walls of Paris and under heavy Versailles attack: redicament for the Commune. 
On one side was the Jacobir/Blanquist view that: 






























For 22 days they have been under cannon-fire and 
ment, suffering under a hail of machine-gun bullets, Th The Commune is, at this moment, not a parliamentary chamber. It 
have been turned into military posts and barricades. isa council of war. In the armed: struggle how could we let the enemy 
from their windows, Night and day men murder each into a council of war? How can we discuss in front of them the choice 
their guts ripped out by bayonets. Women, old people and afgenerals, the resourcing of the army, the plan of attack etc? 
have their ordinary daily lives disrupted by the intrusion 
war. They mostly have to hide in their cellars, and are di Those from the Proudhonist tradition believed that secret ses- 
the din of the shells that often bring their homes tumbling sions denied the concept of "government of the people by the 
upon their heads. They live in the midst of this slaughter. Th people" and they were “absolutely opposed to this on princi- 
air they breathe is that of a charnel house or an abattoir. ple”. Without publicity the Commune could not maintain “the 
streams of blood run down the stairwells. Entire » enthusiasm of the people". Eventually it was decided not to 
starved to death... Those who have seen this with their ou publish minutes.” 
Paris will no longer speak with a smile about progress, enlig The dilemma was that both sides had a point. Openness and 
ment, or the triumph of civilisation." mass involvement in political life were vital ingredients for victory, 
but strategic military discussions and their outcomes could not 
be aired publicly, as the enemy would learn of them. A middle 
THE HOME FRONT: FREEDOM VERSUS position—the publishing of all but non-sensitive matters—might 
f have been found if all assembly members had trusted those in 
The Communal Council first sat on 28 March, and enjoyed Of charge of military and security measures to be acting in the inter- 
days of peace. The outbreak of the civil war not oniyi ests of working class democracy. Alas, such trust did not exist. 
issue of centralised leadership versus democracy from bel The Proudhonists suspected Jacobins/Blanquists of dictatorial 
military sphere, but also in relation to the Commune’siil Ambitions, while the latter suspected the former of rejecting any 
regime. How free should it be? Modern neo-liberals, like theif “entralised leadership at all. 
century forebears, throw the words "freedom" and "liberty The division over whether or not to public Communal Coui 
like confetti. They want the market system to be free, so tl proceedings reappeared in regard to press freedom. Even a Proud- 
rich can ride roughshod over the poor. They want liberty nist like Arnould accepted that: 
erful state machines to oppress the weak. 
The Commune approached the issue in a quite different 
revolution had to be protected from the Versailles counte 








4 The circumstances were terrible. We were right in the middle of a 
War and ambushed from all sides. The newspapers (which were 
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almost all in the hands of the bourgeoisie and were organs fe 
sailles), showed no restraint in calling for the destri 
Commune. They applauded our defeats and insulted the 


Yet, when certain newspapers were censored, he objected 
infringement of free speech as this “compromised” the 
Another Proudhonist demanded that “editors have the great 
erty to verbally attack the members of the Commune if it sy 
them"."* The Proudhonists did put forward alternatives. One 
that all papers apart from the Journal Officiel, the Commi 
cial voice, should be banned until the war was won. The probi 
was this put the extensive revolutionary press on a par with 
of Versailles, and would have silenced the very people who ne 
to be free to discuss and debate the best way forward. The eo 
terblast from Delescluze was simple and dire 
for banning papers, but we are at war!"™ 

Who was right? Under capitalism free speech is largely a; 
Before 1871 the capitalists had voiced no objection when left 
papers were banned. Today, when free sj formally exis 
wealthy capitalists like Murdoch control the media and use 
support their system. Equality of expression can only be re 
a society where economic equality exists. In the battle for s 
society, the bosses’ control of the media and their freedom to 
as a mouthpiece for capitalism must be challenged, along with th 
economic and political power. In 1871 it was notable that the 
ers’ clubs most clearly demanded strong censorship. So it was: 
that the Commune eventually acted to silence saboteurs in its mi 
‘The establishment media was directly aiding the murderous fort 
of Thiers. 4 


THE MIDDLE CLASS UNDER THE COMMUNE 


How successful was the right wing press campaign in whipping) 
anti-communard feeling? Opposition to the Commune within P 
was led by Vice-Admiral Saisset who styled himself the "pro 
commander in chief" of the National Guard." Saisset declare 
will give my life for property”. On 24 March he issued a p 
mation falsely claiming that all the capital's demands 
self-government had been met." He then led a demonstration | 


“dandies, petty squires, journalists, notorious familiars of th 
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_ „pire™ through Paris under the banner of the Society of the 
mp js of Order. The fact that this demonstration was permitted 

ien ened Saisset to hold another march that attracted some 
people. The Commune's indulgence had been interpreted 

~ weakness, and the protesters tried to force their way through to 
ote! de Ville, killing two National Guards in the process. The 
dier fought back and a dozen demonstrators died." This was the 
TN of Saisset’s campaign. i 

ie did not represent all middle class Parisians. Workers were 

not the only people whose imagination was fired by the 18 March 

' olution. The middle class is a layer caught between the ruling 
“nss and the working class. Squeezed from above, but fearing 
alsorption into the mass of workers below, it can ally itself with 
ae side or the other. In 1789 the middle class backed revolution; 
in 1930s Germany it provided the social base for Nazi counter- 
revolution. During March 1871, however, many middle class 
Parisians turned to the Commune. 

"Thus the grandly titled Republican Union League for the Rights 
of Paris sternly criticised Versailles for rejecting the capital's 
demands and spilling blood." More surprising was the stance of the 
largest business organisation, the National Union of Commerce and 
Industry, which represented 6,000 enterprises. After the events of 
18 March 1871 itissued an address acclaiming: 


emboli 


the greatest revolution [Paris] has ever undertaken, for it repre- 
sents an affirmation of the Republic and of the will to defend it... 
Why not give these new institutions sanctioned by the votes of our 
fellow citizens a real chance? Whatever happens, France will never 
have to pay what the old order of things has just cost us.“ 


The most eloquent gesture was made by Freemasons who 
ascended the ramparts of the city to plant their masonic standards, 
despite the risk of being killed by Versailles’ cannons. They saluted 
the Commune: 


In the name of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity—this sacred 
emblem delivered to the world 80 years ago, whose supporters work 
Por the Revolution and guarantee its triumph. Brothers, let us 
‘march! Our flag is now in place. We will defend it! May our throats 
be cut, and our entrails ripped open, rather than let it be dishon- 
ured! With arms in our hands let us obliterate these miserable and. 
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perfidious organisations which are killing society, q 
France, and want to kill the revolution. 


Socialism is sometimes portrayed as narrow, and oi 
tive to the manual working class; 1871 showed that the. 
an alternative society without exploitation fired the imag 

le layers of the population. Yet, middle class or wo 
class, it mattered little to Thiers. The Freemasons’ pleas for: 
were met by heavy shelling. A diarist wrote that “never dur 
siege [by Prussia] was the din of the bombardment so deaf 
or so ferocious. In the whole population indignation was m 
by sorrow", 


THE HOSTAGE DECREE 


The issue of freedom versus authority arose in a sharp form 
the question of revolutionary violence. On 18 March 1871 the « 
victims on the Versailles side were two generals who were 

and held at a house in the Rue des Rosiers. Before the Central C 
mittee could assert its authority a crowd entered the house 
them." General Clément-Thomas was remembered for b 
workers in the June 1848 uprising. General Lecomte had 
troops to fire at the people of Montmartre that day. Compared t 
bloodshed perpetrated against the working class, the ins 
were right to say that the 18 March uprising would “remain 
the most beautiful pages in our history. It is the first time th 
working class has entered the political scene... We must say’ 
and clear that it was done with less loss of blood than any other 
olution".'^ The Paris Commune, that first example of a s 
workers’ seizure of power, disproves the accusation that revol 
means high levels of violence, as it was accomplished with a 
mum of bloodshed. As has been the case in every 
revolution, large-scale killing only occurs when the ruling 
retaliates to regain its power. 





Nevertheless, when Versailles began routinely slaughtering d 


Federals taken prisoner," the Commune decided to take coun 


measures. A decree was passed whereby those judged by a jury 


be "complicitous with the government of Versailles" were to be 


hostage and executed if there were any further shootings of Feder 


prisoners. This seemed to work, as Versailles stopped its ma 
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ie decree was adopted." The effect wore off when the threat 
after"; the hostages proved hollow. In fact, between 3 April and 23 
agni! days after Versailles’ forces began their killing spree 
May. the walls of Paris, not a single prisoner was executed or 
i rage harmed.'* 
pid the hostage decree place the Commune on the same level as 
iles? Pacifists see political violence in black and white terms, 
smn issue of individual morality which makes all aggression, from 
saver source, inexcusable. Unfortunately, the ruling class has 
“ver used this moral yardstick: its only concern in practice is 
- best preserves strategic interests and profits. It would not 
hesitate about employing horrendous violence against the Com- 
mune. The revolutionaries’ caution in implementing the hostage 
decree Was motivated by humanitarian concerns, but it also 
reflected a hesitation about taking measures to protect the revolu- 


tion to their logical conclusion. 








THE COMMUNE AND THE ISSUE OF “TERROR” 


During the Commune and for long afterwards Versailles entertained 
a shocked bourgeois world with horrific tales of its unbridled, fero- 
cious and terrorist police regime. The bogeyman in this drama was 
Raoul Rigault, a 25 year old Blanquist. He had carefully studied the 
Empire's law enforcement system, and was installed at the Prefec- 
ture of Police, now renamed the "ex-Prefecture". 

The very existence of police (or "ex-police") was anathema to 
Proudhonists who, as libertarians, saw Rigault and his men as 
"having fallen victim to the always baleful error of believing that the 
enemies of the Commune should be made afraid". Proudhonists 
believed the police “must be abolished" and an alternative force 
“must be created by the citizens of each area, in each arrondisse- 
ment and community”.'* Laudable though this aim was in the 
longer term, Rigault argued that strict measures against opponents 
Were needed straight away in order to win the civil war. A reveal- 
ing exchange of views is presented in his biography: 





"We always said that we would abolish the Prefecture of Police", 
insisted {the Proudhonists]. 

“Do you think that this is the right time?" said Rigault, drawing 
himself up, his gaze smouldering behind his glasses. “Thiers has a 
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thousand spies in Paris. Should we let them get on with, 
in peace?” É 
“What about the sacred principles of democracy?" 
"I don't care a damn about them’, said Rigault, 
short. "If you abolish the police service you might as. 


mass 


gates to the Versailles army”. 


Indeed there were many covert supporters of Versai 
capital. While many plots failed, one spy—Ducatel, gaye 4 
that enabled the army to enter Paris on 21 May. i 
Although Rigault declared, “I do not do justice, I do th 
tion”, he was not the bloodthirsty demon depicted by Ve 
In fact repressive actions were limited, because, as he told th 
munal Council, “I would prefer to let guilty people go j 
persecute an innocent person”. The first trial of ho 
“complicity with Versailles” began on 19 May. Rigault's b 
tells us: 


The accused consisted of four junior officers from th 
darmerie. Yes, you read it correctly: four, just Jour. 
communard terror at a time when Versailles executed all 
erals that fell into its hands without any form of trial, 
deliberated and brought in its verdict: three of those charged 
considered hostages and kept under detention, the 
declared innocent and liberated on the spot. This was the re 
tionary terror in 1871!" 


Reversion to the Terror of the Great Revolution was advo 
by many ordinary Parisians in the clubs to keep down oppo 
of the Commune," and if Rigault is criticised, it should not 
much for repression employed, but rather for the Blanquist 
elitist manner by which it was carried out. A classic e 
how this could backfire was when he ordered guards to seiz 
Bank of France on 12 May 1871, the background to 
worth studying. 

‘The Bank of France was privately owned by the great finé 
and was a key institution of capitalism, as well as the foundati 
the state's monetary system. Although the Commune began! 


in the financial field, by sequestering the assets of five major iM 


companies,'*' until Rigault's action it had stopped 
seizing the bank itself. Beslay had asked that the bank: 
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i ing tothe sharehold- 

.cted as private property belonging to ti 
eP tate establishment with the right to issue bank notes 
and as t° py mission was, above all, to safeguard public confi- 


orn) ‘nought of violence or pressure was removed." 
ce 


derate 
ch language could be expected from a mo 
perhaP5 Šie Beslay. However, his approach was not challenged 

onis left Proudhonist Delegate for Finances, or Varlin, his 
x “I have come 


is a delicate 






model mor, 
ke i" However, when he offered to resign it was refused. 


"lare to seize the bank's assets was a lost opportunity. When 
Eos accounts were presented on 2 May 1871 it emerged 
illion francs had been spent, of which fully 21 million went 
E eoi j ld be spared for 
war drive. By contrast just 1,000 francs could be sp 
ae During its lifespan the Commune withdrew only the 9 
Bion francs Paris had already deposited at the Bank,“ plus an 
xtra 700.000 francs for National Guard salaries." Yet the Bank of 
France was awash with cash: 3,000 million francs in assets were 
there for the taking." Lissagaray would wryly point out that the 
Proudhonists were “forgetting that their master put the suppression 
ofthe bank at the head of his revolutionary programme”. 
As in the case of the Bank of France, the Commune held back 
from exercising its authority over the stock exchange or Bourse. 
After 18 March businessmen feared the worst and share values 
plunged by 10 percent immediately.” An eyewitness reported this 
: "They said with sighs: ‘You remember the premiums? In for- 
mes... huge pocket-books were so well filled that they nearly 
but now we wander amidst the ruins of our defunct splen- 
However, when the Commune left the stock exchange 
unmolested while Versailles mounted a vigorous assault, the stock- 
brokers’ confidence returned. They welcomed the “bombardment, 
followed by a successful attack, seven or eight houses set on fire by 
the Versailles shells, seven or eight hundred Federals shot, a few 
Women blown to pieces, and a few children killed..." Shares 
lunced back and reached their former levels." 
The French government's attitude to finance was entirely differ- 
®t to the Communes. It did not flinch from indelicate treatment of 
Public credit. As soon as Thiers arrived at Versailles, he summoned 
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the governor of the Bank of France and declared, “I haye , _ jee, and 23 against." Their varying attitudes were set out 
1am keeping you... Give me money, more money. Without commit yatements. Here are a few examples. Those in favour 
lost.” While the Commune collected little more than its o in Es follows: 
lion francs, the bank disbursed nearly 250 million to Thies yea 

This situation, therefore, was what motivated Rigault's q „en: A month's indecision has compromised us... 
take over the Bank of France. However, he acted "without en. RaMa: The situation demands energy and unity of action. 
anyone, neither the Commune, nor the Committee of Public s Ports title I vote in favour. 
was a secret commando operation”. His move therefore: ES nts Wrote 


ents 
political legitimacy, and Beslay was able to overturn it e rona: I do not believe that mere words such as “Committee 










The Commune's much-vaunted terror paled against blic Safety” are effective. The people have paid too long for 
measures. In addition to the mass shooting of captured. E ords. 
Versailles’ spies fanned out across the country. All news, mer" eene: L consider that its establishment lis) an attack on the 





coming out of the capital were seized and burnt. All letters, that the Commune members have been given by their electors, 
respondence were blocked, and anyone leaving P Loncuer: Not believing that we can be saved by words any more 
interrogated. A secret decree ordered that: an talismans or amulets I vote against." 







Hotels are to be kept under constant watch, their ou Many commentators, at the time and since, have seen the issue 
checked, their guests’ names inscribed in the police register as representing a split between the majority of “revolutionaries” (ie 
town hall register is to be forwarded to the police commis Jacobins and Blanquists), tied to the tradition of 1792-93, and a 
gendarmerie. Strangers to an area who are given accommo minority of “socialists” or libertarian federalists of the Proudhonist 
in hostels are to be brought to the immediate attention of school. However, the situation was not straightforward, Members 
hall. All guesthouses, coffee houses and inns are to be w of the International were mostly Proudhonists and so might have 
Care must be taken that no Parisian newspapers are read the been expected to steadfastly oppose the Committee. In fact, five 
abstained, 22 voted for and 13 against." Equally sures ines the 

esence of Gustave Tridon, a long-standing and committed Blan- 
THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY m in the minority camp. 

4 The debate over how best to fight Versailles, whether to empha- 

‘The leading bodies of the Commune were in constant flux. It sise centralised direction or local initiative, freedom or authority, 
restructured no less than four times in 72 days, with the Né suffused discussion on the Committee of Public Safety. These dif- 
Guard Central Committee replaced by the Communal Counc ferences were present even though both sides had come to accept 
then by two Committees of Public Safety in succession. The that firm action was needed. The accumulation of dissatisfaction 
lishment of the first Committee of Public Safety, a body whose Bave the row a deep bitterness. Divisions peaked on 15 May, the day 
harked back to 1792, opened the third phase of the Co à the minority planned to read out a protest statement to the council. 
created a very serious split. A proposal for this five-strong le That course of action became impossible when the minority arrived 
committee was put to the Communal Council on 28 April 187 to find the debating chamber empty." They searched the Hotel de 
reflected widespread frustration with the existing arrangement Ville and found the majority in full session elsewhere." 
mover wanted to see the new entity take “the widest powers”, and Furious, the minority publicly withdrew from the Communal 
able to enact “the most radical and energetic measures”. The’ Council and printed a statement to that effect: 
mittee of Public Safety would assume all the functions pre 
performed by the various Commune commissions.’ The Paris Commune has surrendered its authority to a dictator- 
. Forty five Communal Assembly members votes lp. to which it has given the name of Committee of Public Safety... 
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Like the majority, we too want political and social renovat; their devotion to principles that they wanted to Pre 
ever, on behalf of the voters we represent, we insist on p tor the future. Yet our action had no hope of saving the pa 
accountable for our actions to the electorate. Unlike th, ie ‘from the abyss towards which it was inevitably being a 
we do not hide behind a dictatorship that the electorate, atx meant the minority shared part responsibility for the fail- 
authorised us to accept or to recognise... Therefore y ‘hich history can rightly accuse the Commune of in 1871. 
longer appear at the council... We shall spend whater » * 
TRUE arrondissement duties leave us among our br rds the end of May it seemed that the row might be patched 
the National Guard, and will play our part in the devisine ‘Most of the minority returned to the council chamber, and some 
being waged for the rights of the people." op rn were elected to chair the Communal Council sessions. 
of 3 ‘conciliatory moves occurred on 21 May, the very day the Ver- 
The majority were angered by this public denuncia To forces invaded Paris." e 
midst of a crisis, and in intemperate terms threatened to “stri "The Paris Commune was a tremendously ambitious DLE 
minority down", because they “may be leading us into a civi „hich held out the prospect of human liberation from tyranny an 
within the Commune itself." erty. However, its difficulties also demonstrated the need to 
In the event, the Committee of Public Safety performed ne Mercome the old system while building the new. Alas, the Com- 
than the Communal Council, The loss of Issy Fort led Dele mune never solved the conundrum of how to achieve both at the 
denounce the new institution: “The population of Paris see same time. 
mittee of Public Safety as a weapon of war, a sharp axe. B 
committee has been annihilated and crushed under the 
of the past it bears... It is just words!" A second Committee o 
lic Safety, sitting in permanent session, was then es 
now the role of the Communal Council was considerably re 
It met just three times a week instead of daily and its m 
wondered aloud whether they had any further role. “We 
well not meet at all,” said one." 
While the majority stressed the need for centralised decisi 
ing at the expense of grass roots democracy, the minority, by vi 
walking away from the Communal Council, underestimated 





sequently recognised this to be an error. One of them confe 


they “did not fully realise the imminence of the danger. 
essential principles were at stake...our appeal came too late U 
heard by the people who were then fighting and who judg 
before a conquering enemy this was not the moment for division 

Another minority supporter was even more damning in 
self-criticism: 


No matter how justified the important step taken by the 
ity, it was clearly flawed because it came so terribly late. 
time it was finally decided upon, the situation was too critici 
our views to be expressed profitably. Without doubt the 
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CHAPTER 5 


BLOODY WEEK 





THE COMMUNARD RESISTANCE 


-Then comrades come rally, and the last fight let us face” 


on Sunday, 21 May 1871, 8,000 Parisians attended a charity con- 
cert in the Tuileries gardens for victims of Versailles's aggression 
During the performance Thiers's soldiers passed through the 
unguarded St Cloud gate and poured into Paris. The city was pay- 
ing the price of the Federals’ disorganisation. As soon as the 
seriousness of this incursion was realised, the atmosphere changed. 
‘There were now up to 200,000 hostile troops bearing down on one 
tenth of that number of Federals.’ The breach in the hitherto 
impregnable fortifications completely transformed the strategic bal- 
giving an immense advantage to Versailles. It meant, as one 
insurgent put it, that communard resistance was “all the more 
courageous and sublime, because no person with any sense could 
hope for our victory. One only fought with the certainty, and I can 
even say the hope, of dying" 

Federal strategy was set by the Commune's War Delegate, 
Delescluze. He issued a proclamation full of magnificent and inspir- 
ing rhetoric, but which, given the poor state of military 
organisation, made a virtue of necessity. It brilliantly encapsulated 
the mood of the moment: 











anc 

















Citizens, enough of militarism, no more staff-officers, with their 
gold embroidered uniforms! Make way for the people, the combat- 
ants, the bare arms! The hour of the revolutionary war has struck, 
The people know nothing of planned manoeuvres, but when they 
have a rifle in their hand, cobblestones under their feet, they do not 
fear all the strategists of the monarchist school. To arms! Citizens, to 
arms! It is a choice now, as you know, between conquering or falling 
into the merciless hands of the reactionaries and clericals of Ver- 
Sailles, of those scoundrels who deliberately delivered up France to 
the Prussians and are making us pay the ransom of their treachery! 
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Ifyou wish that the generous blood which has flowed like. re because most forces had scattered to ae p iud 
last six weeks be not infertile, if you wish to live in a free et al Council members IE ue X 
i i i il i les. 
poca ue eie 2 an effective defence were lost." 
your miseries, you will rise as one man and, before your. arm nication links required for à ipu 
resistance, the enemy, who flaters himself he will again s eur ring central leadership, each Federal group vigorously 
to his yoke, will win no more than the shame of the usele jst its own area, but watched helplessly while neighbouring 


ith whi i » illes's unified command 
with which he has befouled himself for the past two months, defe? were crushed. By contrast, Versailles's unified d 
your mandatories will fight beside you and will die beside, sits entrate firepower on successive points of resistance until 


be. But in the name of this glorious France, mother of all pop e entirely vanquished and then move on. 

































olutions, eternal home of those ideas of justice and solidarity they munard fighters had turned instinctively to the urban pus 
must and will be the laws ofthe world, march against the enemy "ionary tactic par excellence—the barricade. Parisians mig i not 
let your revolutionary energy show them that Paris may be petto match Versailles troops in the art of conventional idm 
cannot yield nor be conquered. The Commune counts on you put they had long experience of building barricades and cou aly 
on the Commune.’ prainary people in their construction. On the Rue Rivoli it too i 
%4 hours for a gang of 100 to construct a mighty earthwork sever T 
In response to Delescluze's appeal, Federal attack co metres deep and six metres high, complete with trenches 2 
marched on the centre of town with military bands and drum tmbrasures for shooting through." During Bloody Week any ing 
flags flying, and cannons bringing up the rear. An officer in th up to 20,000" toiled furiously to assemble these E k 
sailles army bore witness to the fierceness of the opposition that paving stones, sandbags, mud, mattresses and furniture. E 
insurgents offered them: “Once again these people of the sagaray describes how they were recruited: We go back up ne 
mune, deprived of all solid firepower, gave proof of a Saint-Antoine. At each corner groups are building barricades. 
comparable to our enemies, the Prussians".* That the true passers-by are asked to help, but not aggressively. They say, ‘Come 


of their bravery eluded him was shown by this passage: on citizen, lend a hand for the republic.’ That was all”.” — 
study the organisation of these dark bandits you wil be stra Barricades had their place in the battle, but without coordination 
admiration, or rather by terror for our savage enemies who: they increased each area's isolation. Even leading anarchists, who 
inspired by evil and a paroxysm of hatred that gave them a fo opposed centralisation on principle, realised that dependence on 
dable power”. Goncourt, who opposed the Commune, but ob barricades “was an understandable instinct, but we repeat, it was 
it from within the city, had a more accurate understan absolutely contrary to good sense. Barricades localised efforts, scat- 
this stubborn resistance?... It i se in thi mi tering any forces capable of mounting the sort of coordinated 
people themselves are conducting their own war, are leadin manoeuvre that involved surrounding the assailants and crushing 
themselves, and are not under the army's orders".* 1 them”. Furthermore, unless the barricades were themselves inter- 
However, the cohesion of organised forces of resistance disin linked, they could easily be encircled and lose their protective 
grated in the face of the onslaught, despite the prodigious efforts value.” This happened again and again. c 
experienced communard generals like Dombrowski and The dilemma was tragically borne out by the Communes very 
lewski. Their work was not assisted by the Central Committee oft last poster, signed by Ranvier, the only member of the Committee o 
National Guard. In a desperate move, it proposed that the Versaill Public Safety still on the field of battle. It was issued to the inhabi- 
and communal assemblies both agree to dissolve themselves, tants of Belleville on 25 May, when the Federals were being 
replaced by a provisional government chosen by the larger town attacked in eastern Paris. 
This compromise was not only a distraction for the Federals, ial 
was inevitably ignored by Thiers. The leading body of the Citizens...you should be aware of a grave danger. The National 
mune, the Committee of Public Safety, remained powerless at th Guard is refusing to march forward under the pretext of guarding 
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barricades in districts that are under no threat at all. 
assistance to the 20th arrondissement and help it repel, 
Therein lies your security and the prize of victory. Do not. 
Belleville is itself attacked. That may perhaps be too late.’ 


Given the appalling odds, the insurgent resistance was e 
dinary. Lissagaray recounts the feats of the 120 women 
out against tremendous opposition at the Place Blanche 
retreating to continue the battle at the Place Pigalle.” The 
at the Boulevard Magenta offered "legendary resistance” i 
crossroads of the Croix-Rouge “will remain celebrated 
defence of Paris"" because a force outnumbered ten to one hel 
for two days.” At Belleville they fought and fought, until th 
out of bullets." The Hôtel de Ville itself was “a fantastic place 
the death rattle and the laugh jostled each other”. i 

The Versailles army did not engage in those “brilliant ch 
ascribed to it by the capitalist-owned newspapers: “Instead | 
was endless trench digging, night surprises and long ca 
and once inside the city, hours of waiting while enemy posit 
were outflanked and the defenders, overwhelmed with gun 
withdrew”.” A diarist described the situation after the left bat 
the Seine had falle 


The Versailles army now commands the riverbank and a, 
of the town. Their forces accumulate hour by hour, overpower 
Parisians whose numbers decline by the minute, and are era 
into an ever more limited space. If, after the gates fell, the. 
issue of the struggle could not be in doubt, it is clearly nearing 
end now. And yet the National Guard still resist. They do not g 
up an inch of ground, but they defend it just so long as they 
Dead they occupy it still with their corpses.” 


Alongside collective bravery there were many individual 
courage, In the preceding weeks Dombrowski, the Comm 
greatest general, had tenaciously battled for the suburb of 


miraculously escaping death until he found it during Bloo 
Week. His aides de camp, it was calculated, survived for only! 


average of three days.” Vermorel, a Communal Council memb 


who himself died shortly afterwards, gave Dombrowski 
revealing funeral oration: 
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Pont 


























with a handful of men, always sharing the risks himself al 










s. here we are in the midst of disaster. The cause of the 

is lost, and every minute that passes is, filled with terrible 

Dur enemies are fighting a pitiless war against us. Triumph 

means exterminating all the combatants of the revolution, 
ther Ms what they are doing. What a tragedy! After so much 

ot here you are at the mercy of implacable hangmen. It is 
herois™ < of blood that the history of these terrible days must be 
ith or id we, the elected representatives of this unfortunate 
urile" ive we been worthy of you? No, alas! We have made 

" ;iistakes, but this is not the time for recriminations; we must 

ie! 

f igh on pee noble champion of the universal republic, 
u are now rewarded for your admirable devotion, for your leg- 
"ary courage. You are dead, despairing of the cause for which 

endotY fe sacrificed yourself. At least you do not see, you will not 

on the last horrors of the defeat... Dombrowski! Standing before 
our corpse, despite the bloody darkness which envelopes us, I can- 

Vot resist seeing a ray of hope. Yes. justice will triumph one day! 

And despite everything I say—long live the universal republic! 

‘ong live the Commune! Nou; citizens, we will go and do our duty! 
















Shortly afterwards it would be the turn of Delescluze to die. 
sagaray describes his last moments on 25 May. In a final letter to his 
sister he wrote, “I do not wish, and am unable to act as the victim 
and the toy of a victorious reaction”. Then he set off to combat, for 
the last time, barely able to walk and leaning on a stick: 


We saw Delescluze... About 80 yards from the barricade the 
quards who accompanied him kept back, for the projectiles obscured 
the entrance of the boulevard. Delescluze still walked forward. 

Behold the scene: we have witnessed it; let it be engraved in the 
annals of history. The sun was setting. The old exile, unmindful of 
whether he was followed, still advanced at the same pace, the only 
living being on the road. Arrived at the barricade, he bent off to the 
left and mounted upon the paving-stones. For the last time his aus- 

tere face, framed in his white beard, appeared to us turned towards 
death, Suddenly Delescluze disappeared. He had fallen as if thun- 
derstricken on the Place du Chateau d'Eau... Delescluze walked to 
the barricade as the old Montagnards went to the scaffold. An 
eventful life had exhausted his strength; he had but a breath left 
and he gave it... He lived only for justice... It was his recompense 
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l to die for her, his hands free, in the open daylight, at his ou, 
not afflicted by the sight of the executioner” 


Innumerable unknown figures dared to resist. An 
told of a patient who had been shot in the lung 


He had only half an hour to live... Suddenly he lifted 

asked him what he wanted, and after a bit of effort he said: "h 
Tam a soldier of the universal republic. I fought in 1848 and, 
1871, I am dying. Tell my friends that I expired shouting ‘Lp 
the Commune!"" He then had a few convulsions and was no 


At the Hotel de Ville Li: 
tion to the cause: 


They brought in a commander who no longer had a hum 
A bullet had gone in through his mouth and torn away 
some of his teeth, and left an enormous hole in his cheek, 
unable to articulate any words, this brave man waved a red 
like a last defiant gesture, and by this means exhorted 
lying down in the Hotel de Ville to rise for the combat.” 


Such commitment was exhibited in different ways all over 
It was not the product of wickedness, as the opponents of the 
mune suggested. The insurgents believed, as a poster of 221 
said, that they were engaged in “the struggle of the future ag 
the past, liberty against despotism, equality against monopoly, 
ternity against servitude, the solidarity of the peoples 


selfishness of the oppressors”. And for those principles “it W 


easy and sweet to die”. 
Some fighters had additional personal motives for their a 
as an English journalist discovered: 


While the cannons thundered and the muskets crackled a 
woman lay prostrate with grief in a cart, sobbing bitterly. I af 
her a glass of wine and a piece of bread. She refused saying. 
the little time I have left to live, it's not worth the bother." 


clothes. I heard the imperious voice of the commanding officer 
rogating the woman, saying, "You killed two of my men." 
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A loud noise came from our side of the barricade and I saw M 
poor woman seized by four soldiers who quickly stripped her of! 





ironii ied i ih fash- 
an to laugh ironically and she replied in a rougl 
an be punish me for not having killed more. I had two sons 
ds, MOS were both killed, and two at Neuilly who suffered the 
aL ISI My husband died at this barricade, so now you can do 
Ste. 


sey want with me"? 
dren too played a key role. Lissagaray describes the barri- 
de ‘ofthe Faubourg du Temple where: 
a 


i fatigable: ner was a child. The barricade taken, all 
prd the child's turn also came. He asked 
is deformes" respite, "so that he could take his mother, who 
posite, his silver watch, in order that she might at least 
diet ah evergthing." The officer involuntarily moved, let him go, 
E thinking to see him again; but three minutes after the child 
n0 3 “Here I am!” and jumped on to the pavement, and nimbly 
Tant against the wall near the corpses of his comrades." 





rhe immensity of the Versailles onslaught disoriented the insur- 
ae A of utter hopelessness that they turned to killing 
hostages, although this action paled in comparison with the car- 
nage wrought by Versailles. In April hostages had been seized in a 
fruitless attempt to deter Versailles troops from slaughtering cap- 
tured Federals, The Commune began to execute hostages on 23 
May, only after the brutality of the invading army had become clear. 
The victims were a man held responsible for shooting demonstra- 
tors on 22 January 1871, followed by three gendarmes. The next 
day a Captain Beaufort was tried for treason and acquitted, but the 
crowd would not accept this verdict and shot him themselves. They 
went on to insist that the hostage decree be fully enacted and that 
Versailles's violence must be met with counter-violence. 

The communal leadership responsible for the hostages gave in 
to this pressure and decided on exemplary action. Six hostages 
Were selected—Archbishop Darboy, Bonjean (president of the 
Parisian courts), two abbots and two Jesuits.” In the following days 
more followed, reaching a peak when 50 prisoners were marched 
from La Roquette prison to the Rue Haxo. It seems that several 
council members, including Varlin and Valles, attempted to reason 
With the crowd and prevent further executions, but such was the 
Popular fury they risked their own lives in persisting with this line, 
and the hostages were put to death.” Figures for the total number 
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of executions during the period 23 to 28 May range between, 
107." These killings filled Versailles’s propaganda sheets, at ALLIANCE: NE'S ENEMIES 
"important" people had died at Commune hands: “They sag ond Teita 

the hostages without any other motive than revenge, hate, ; 
love of murder, sentiments very appropriate for these barba 


















pre Commune’s adversary in this final confrontation was Thiers's 

e T 

ri been meticulously reconstructed after the collapse of 

The accusation was false. However ineffecti tag y It had o 

Thiers's victims, hostages were not. selected pe m line on 18 eis Eui d ae Meat ime 

seen as direct i i d iL, Vinoy and Douay," who were stee n 

that had kept isse dale ipud REED zai rtism, led the assault on Paris. Such people saw the insur- 
Another desperate tactic was the setting of fires. as “ferocious beasts" who had to be killed.” Any commanders 

indiscriminate use-of incendiary shells by Versailles a ened with republican sympathy were purged and replaced by 

máy BüldigiisblazesNafur&lleitbe cor qnas vail ‘officers released from Germany. As professionals, they were 

j the contmumard eM mutinous conscripts of 18 March 1871, but "were defend- 


A A 
recess Drains Man the Federals aloy E ict Salaries...their personal future”. From privates upwards 
sales ope reist aanhad tional tro lec EG ion had sealed prisoners of war off from the contagion of com- 
[cte Peor ERE nh ees walls bot sina ideas.” Alongside the army and the state was the church. 

vei ually thoro was a: ceti estt ot cO Faithful to the Christian injunction “Love thy neighbour”, the Vicar 

revenge? ven fnthing was b baianed niia RPG Tersailles congratulated the government's blood-sodden troops 

Thiers's house and th ean € Pher their unbridled savagery in these terms: "You have achieved 
use and the royal expiatory chapel. There was a dre something beautiful, great and very instructive".* 


‘One member of the unholy alliance that seemed a strange bedfel- 
" : low for Versailles was the German government, until recently cursed 
heus tice E what cam be ME as the hated enemy. In fact the French and German authorities col- 
dirmi othe bor of th ayes plunge into tho i laborated closely. Favre, French foreign minister, ingratiated himself 
GR D Dr lash p RI les, where DM with Germany's chancellor, Bismarck, by promising to annihilate the 
Prices Aah rte cinia peent in a sea of blog Federals. Bismarck responded to these overtures: “Although the 
itientihehdaapeatsa tel ver Biswas ree old: assembling of an army at Versailles is forbidden, as the French gov- 
GERUDIR OU QUO bayonets db; ity iat can be burnt! When ernment needs to defeat an insurrection...we are not opposed to 
runs amok in our neighbourhood, AVE ue s sien i W. Inreturn for releasing tens of thousands st prisoners he asked 
i i PERUA aparti for only one thing: “We ask that you act promply".^ 

Pte I dla to assault our trag The Germans still controlled over half the perimeter of Paris 
own hands; what are a few fewer j ies commits suicide a through their occupation of forts on the northern and eastern sides. 
hisce Jewels around the neck of When Bloody Week began they sealed off escape routes, and 
: handed fleeing communards to the Versailles army. If Germany was 


ful reasoning behind these ac 




















Pi " rt , hesitant about backing Thiers too openly" this was due mainly to a 
eee Hbi E Boi Versailles fear that enthusiastic intervention by a foreign power might actu- 
Riesen hedera ee | ally heal the divide within France and produce a united opposition. 

‘proper (yiluniags dla NND inition outrage expressed All restraints disappeared when mutual interest brought Thiers to | 
beibis aad moet ig business and its press tres hurriedly sign a full peace treaty with Germany on 10 May, so that 
A ale E the flow of POW releases could be accelerated. 


Bismarck had good reason to fear the Commune. He noted that 
Under its influence “a common organisation of socialist elements in 
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European countries was becoming evident, with all the q 
order that that entails.” In Germany itself “socialist 

be seen in the large cities...” His worries were shared by 
ian prime minister, who talked of “the dangers to all mong 
[from] events in Paris". His Austrian counterpart believed “g 
governments must show solidarity with each other and offe 
assistance in the struggle against this enemy". 

The final element in the alliance against the Commune 
press. Establishment newspapers whipped themselves up j 
frenzy of denunciation, which no doubt influenced soldie 
tudes on their entry into Paris. L’7Independance of 26 May d 


At last!!! At last Paris is rid of the gang of bandits, of fug 
from justice, of assassins, of pillagers, of incendiaries, of 
who infested it for two months under the pretext of a Co 

a Central Committee, of Committees of Public Safety, of Fed 
At last the French army has returned within our walls, this v 
and noble army... No pity for the wretches. There is only 
ishment that can expiate such crimes. Death! 


Le Figaro was of the same opinion: "No clemency is pos 
these monsters, these ferocious beasts of republicans! They: 
sent a social danger that can only be radically suppressed. 
on...eliminate these democratic and international vermin”. 
left wing papers around the world rallied to the cause of the Go 
mune, the capitalist press universally backed Versailles. The A 
York Herald in the “land of the free” was keen to offer this ad 
“Make Paris a heap of ruins if necessary, let its streets be mad 
run rivers of blood, let all within it perish, but let the governm 
maintain its authority and demonstrate its power. Let it crush co 
pletely every sign of opposition, no matter what the cost, and 
a lesson that Paris and all France will remember". 


DEFEAT AND MASSACRE 


After a week of intense fighting Versailles forces eventually 
whelmed the Federals, What was that experience like to live th 






There was a constant thunder from the artillery the crackling’ 
of the firing squads, the pattering rain of machine-gun cartrit 
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„vous system was shaken, hammered, weighed down by the 
your "°" ecords, by the thousand strident noises that set you on 
cous on like being in an immense workshop, yes just that, but 

3 des in which it is the machine-gun that labours, and in 

a wor e product is destruction on an immense scale, Paris is 
ich UP T into an immense quarry. Here the explosives are used 
sr houses and palaces, while picks and drills bore through 
los esh. Lis a horrible cacophony, an infernal merry-go-round 


d and passion.” 


rob! 
human. 
of haire! 

A right wing newspaper describes what was found when the 
jroops smashed through the barricades: 

rhe avenues of trees were uprooted on both sides of the street, 

E pes pets smashed, torn apart, so that the ground. me 
literally covered with their debris. You walked on a carpet of 
branches, twigs and leaves. Broken candelabras were strewn on the 

ound and the huts that were constructed during the siege to ad 
fact the fighters were destroyed, burnt, broken into pieces, with lig 

ir ie holes. 4 

aeo shelters you find the insurgents killed in battle 
piled up, one on top of the other. Their faces are covered in blood 
‘and mud. Bashed in by bullets they are horrible and repugnant to 
see. We covered them with leaves gathered from the streets... 
Behind the barricade made of carved cobbles and barrels of earth 
the dead have been removed, but they must have been numerous 
because their blood runs down the gutters. Cannons, broken gun 
carriages, piled up rifles, stained with blood, horses stretched i 
and stiff with death, black pools of broken bottles, empty tins an 
whole loaves of bread, this is what is found behind each barricade 
in the La Villette district.” 


Alas, the defeat of the Commune was but the beginning. 
What took place in the days and weeks that followed was a 
Wholesale slaughter. Estimates put the number of Federals killed in 
actual fighting between 3,000 and 10,000 (compared to 877 for Ver- 
sailles).” There is no doubt that the number executed afterwards, 
in cold |, exceeded those figures some five times over. 
The nud could not have been the result. of individual sol- 
diers’ acting out a lust for violence in defiance of their officers, The 
entire thrust of military policy since 18 March had been to create a 
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disciplined force. Historians are unanimous on this: “ 
remained under the direction of their officers, though 
apologists implied the contrary when excesses were unde 
“Bloody week was the work of the generals...all did as t} 
told..." Even the right wing history of Du Camp affirmed 
army was “following a precise plan, step by step, and in 
it nothing was left to chance... [They were] taking th 
revenge against their compatriots”. 

Bloody Week was a graphic example of a capitalist state str 
to its bare essentials—"armed bodies of men"—exterminay 
threat to the system of domination and exploitation. The 
organised on a mass scale, some of the tactics used pref 
methods employed by the Nazis at places like Babi Yar in 
stages of the Holocaust: 


At the Parc des Buttes-Chaumont and Père Lachaise 

to machine-gun the eight to ten thousand Federals held at t 
points. Not all of them could be shot, so they chose the ones 
liked most. It worked like clockwork—two volleys of machi 
fire for 40 men. In advance they had taken care to dig | 
trenches, The Federals were lined up along them. When they w 
killed they fell into the trenches and this saved the trouble o 
rying away the corpses...“ 



















Lissagaray writes of a selection procedure like that of A 


On the Sunday more than 5,000 prisoners taken in the 
bourhood of Père Lachaise were led to the prison of La Roq 
A chief of battalion standing at the entrance surveyed the pris 
ers and said, “To the right”, or “To the left”. Those to the left 
to be shot. Their pockets emptied, they were drawn up alo 
wall and then slaughtered... It was butchery, nothing more, noth 
ing less." 


‘The same cold, calculating counter-revolutionary fury lay behi 
both French army and Nazi atrocities, even if the scale and the’ 
gets were quite different. 
Individual acts of cruelty can also reveal the face of barb 
One example was the singling out of all 43 inhabitants of the R 
des Rosiers, the street where Generals Lecomte and Clém 
Thomas had been shot on 18 March. Young and old, they were pU 
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| and executed. Varlin too was brought there to die 


a pem beaten and dragged across Paris.” The anti- 
Sher HVOF e Gaulois reported how the army behaved when it 
uni 


p ital full of wounded Federals: "At Saint Suplice 
sect’ 2 und 400 insurgents in nightshirts, lying down and 


e 
Mere ing to be wounded. They were all executed along with the 


eon". 
ES other episode a man made a last request to say goodbye to 
In a! 


». The officer agreed, but when they arrived the officer 
“shoot them all! This might seem to be an act of ran- 

dism, but at least one paper saw the children of insurgents 
m srs threat, Le Gaulois complained that not enough com- 


or 
E. dan had been Killed. It reckoned 64,000 had. escaped "justice" 
mu 


and would: 





ll to revolt, pillage, 
ready to rise up should there be a ca olt, pil 

id a: sinate. These 64,000 will have children raised in the 
Bion of their hatred, their jealousy, and their hopes. They will 
Kaore a new generation whose only thought will be the thought 


ofrevenge...® 


always be 


Therefore, as one writer characterised it, the attitude was that: 


while you are killing the females you can get rid of the little ones 
at the same time. So all the wives of Federals who went to fin 
their husbands, or rather their corpses, and who had the misfortune 
to bring their children with them, were immediately seized along 
with their young ones, and summarily shot as arsonists! 


Ifone man above all embodied the viciousness of Versailles itwas. 
General Galliffet, the celebrated dandy: 


On th May], in one single convoy he chose 83 men. and 
three heo es draw up along the talus of the fortifica- 
tions and had them shot. Then he said to their comrades, "My name 
is Galligfet. Your journals in Paris had sullied me enough. I take my 
revenge." On Sunday, the 28th, he said, "Let those who have white 
hairs step out from the ranks." One hundred and eleven captives 
advanced. "You," continued Galliffet, “you have seen June 1848; 
You are more culpable than the others.” And he had their corpses 
thrown over into the fortifications.” 
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Confronted by a woman desperately pleading for her life 
ting reply was, "Madame, I have frequented all the qh, 
Paris. It is pointless to continue this comedy any longer; 

Singling out working class women was a particular | 
Bloody Week. Thousands of women were a 
petroleuses simply because they wore ragged clothes, or 
rying a milk jug, vase or bottle. Their crime was to have 
of the “feminine” roles allotted to them by society: “In the 


the equality that had been refused them”.” Standing up for 
was an unpardonable crime in the eyes of the rich and. 
now driven into a blind rage: 


the implacable resistance of the last eight days, we can 
der from what slime the human species is made 
animalistic instincts, hidden and ineradicable, still 
dark soul of mankind! (Jules Clarétie) 





What are these extraordinary beings who give up the ho 
broom and the seamstress's needle for a rifle, who leave 


dren to kill beside their lovers and their husbands?... What is 


rage that seizes these furies? Do they know what they are d 


Do they understand why they are dying? (Catulle Mendès)™ 


Even the right wing contemporary historian Du Camp h 
recognise that the accusations of widespread arson by 
was unjust: 


From the morning of 24 May Paris went mad. There were 
of women who were slipping into districts already liberated. 
troops throwing blazing filaments into the vents, or emptying, 
through the shutters of shops and lighting fires everywhere. 


legend...was false. Not a single house burned in the area occup 


by the French army” 


The end of May saw the most intense carnage, but the sl 
continued right up to mid-June, long after all vestiges of re 


had ended. Eventually even the establishment press could stom 
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france durin 



























‘ye National was sated: “Enough executions, enough 
ore ss EC 7 There are no incontrovertible figures for 
, enou gA of victims subsequent to the "victory of law and 

cou es range from Du Camp's gross underestimate of 
h Lissagaray's 20,000” to 37,000." A fifth of the total 
5 A sense of what these figures represent can be 


parison with other events: 




















women. 
d by a com 


ied during the last week in May than in any of the 

a Quai oe War, than in any of the previous 

iles dur French history... The Terror of the French Revolu- 

Amassa ted for 2,627 in Paris and up to 17,000 throughout 
m g the 18 months from March 1793 to July 1794... 





ay have been a mercy when you consider the agnnies 

"he living had to endure. Government forces killed many, but 
at e were arrested, marched off to Versailles, and sometimes 
quen MA Once again itis worth quoting Du Camp, because he can- 


d. h 
Ebe suspected of exaggerating in favour of the Commune: 


Death m; 


i roup of prisoners appeared the crowd rushed upon 
E p break through the cordon of soldiers thag 
escorted and protected them. The women were, as aliaye t ] 
most vociferous. They burst through the army lines and s rusk 
prisoners with their umbrellas, shouting ‘Kill the assassins! 5 
fire to the arsonists!” When one of these unfortunate people. fel 
over exhausted and the gendarmes picked him up to put them in 
the cart that followed the convoy, there was only one cry: “No! No! 
Kill him! Shoot him!”™® 


the 


‘The numbers seized were huge, averaging 100 every day 
through June and July, and the process stretched on over the next 
three years; 38,568 arrests were admitted by Versailles (including 
over 1,000 women and 651 children), but these will have been an 
"Inderestimate—50,000 is probably a more accurate number: 
Many were eventually released after suffering appalling conditions 
in prisons like Satory. Those convicted (numbering 10,000 plus) 
remained there, ended up in prison hulks, or in transports to New 
Caledonia; 4,000 were sent abroad." They were joined by 10,000 
Wives and children.” The entire French navy was occupied for a 
Year carrying this sorry cargo.” 
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ee; ing the tribespeople, the 
‘The trials produced a variety of testimonies. Demora pre to Algerian Ea A A R 
despair meant that many tried to save themselves from th were well trained in spl 

less machinery of court martials by personal TWA 

defections”. There were also some stirring defences potives that bat RAIKI 
So nae wes proni uad preset arose from the deep threat felt by the estab- 








ist adventures abroad were 






din rel 


p. 
gig 









HOUR lty arose 
and I regret not having died theri jndly, the crue? Camp: “The communards 
warrant with this speech: “A member of the Commune, 1 Se r.a fear Esqui working class] in charge 
hands ofits victors. They want my head; they may takei 1 ed imply 10M the privileges which caused their suffering, 






save my life by cowardice. Free I have lived, so I will die”, yam, destroy " iety is founded on 
: H ad discovered that the existing society 

the outstanding speech from the dock was uttered by y had discoveret jc compliment to the achieve- 

pea” The bloodbath was a tragi pl Si workers? 














ivi "s bri as the fir 

I will not defend myself; I will not be defended... Since j ee of the Commune's brief tenure 
that every heart which beats for liberty has only thi Fe eck waa therefore a combination of established military 
Bloody : : 
cry vengeance, and I shall denounce you to the vengea methods and domestic political goals: 


brothers... If you are not cowards kill me.” that the French ruling class, like the slaveowners of 


tis clear i ons of the 
She was not accorded her wish, but was transported 1 antiquity, and. siste todas Uka oe s a 
Caledonia. Middle Ages, seem to i those who revolt. So 
To the massacre and the mass arrests must be added the f matter of imposing the yoke ‘haat sana cus their place in 
unknown numbers who took refuge in surrounding countri when the soldiers faced Lael d 
Belgium, Switzerland and Britain. (The disgusting attitude. the sun, extermination was the rule. 


asylum seekers exhibited here by Tory and Labour politician 
was not shown then.) The cumulative effect of these losses: 
was enormous. There were 100,000 fewer voters at 
Parisian elections than in February 1871." The capital lost h 
house-painters, half the plumbers, tile-layers, cobblers 
workers,” and large numbers from many other trades.” In 
some streets seemed to have only old women still living there? 
builders of sewing machines declared that their industry faced: 
plete ruin because the workers who bought them had disapp 


appeared”. “Bring us back our workers" said a manufá 
faubourg Saint-Antoine. “We don't know how we will cope... 

What can explain the enormous scale of brutality visited 
the Parisian working class? Firstly, as a survivor wrote, the af 
command had honed its techniques of repression in colonial 
paigns. They were now accustomed to: 






subjecting the beautiful Arab races to the most revolting t 
and the most odious extermination. In fact, after having spent. 
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CHAPTER 6 


INTERPRETATIONS: 
CRITICS AND CHAMPIONS 








“But now farewell the spirit craven 
The dawn brings a brighter day” 








1871 there have been numerous contrasting interpretations 
commune, a body which Karl Marx described it as a 
~ because its exact meaning was so mysterious. Unfortu- 
munards did not help clarify the issue because they 
o single document summing up their aims. The nearest 
proximation was the official manifesto of 19 April. Since an 

statement was needed it was voted through, but all groups 
found it disappointing and it was the lowest common denominator. 
| Precisely because the Commune was a genuine mass democratic 
movement, reflecting an abundance. of different ideas, no easy def- 
inition could suffice. As one writer puts 







ately the com 




















The "programme" of the revolution was not neatly marked out, 
was not a coherent entity composed of pure concepts harmo- 
niously interlinked, or woven into “structured thinking”. It 
reflected the aspirations of the actors, anonymous or named, of 
the revolution.’ 





_This chapter will try to sift through the varied understandings. 
Right wing analyses are discounted because they show little insight, 
merely the familiar contempt of “upper classes” for their “inferi- 
rs”. They portray the Commune as either inexplicable, a drunken 
orgy,’ or a criminal conspiracy masterminded by Red Professor 
Marx and the First International. Rather, the focus will be on 
gue which broadly endorse the Commune. The first part of the 

‘apter deals with writers who are sympathetic to the Commune 

E I would argue, nevertheless fail to appreciate just how radical 
ne forward-looking it was. The second part discusse the treat- 

ent of the Commune by Marxist writers who stress its potential 
‘UL are critical of some of its methods. 












WOMEN'S PRISON AT CHANTIERS A VERSAILLES 
(A CONTEMPORARY RECONSTRUCTION, ABOVE); 


CHILDREN'S QUARTER AT CHANTIERS A VERSAILLES PRISON (I 
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TH jcan sociologist, 
E COMMUNE SEEN AS MUNICIPAL meric an example o 
POLITICS 02 railed to exhibit significan! 
A well-kno 2 Un of T on the social organisation o 
wn slogan enjoins anti-capitalists to “think «s that cut across craft communities and thus 
framework for collective action”.’ He con- 


pan However, some believe the Commune's goal 
o establish Pari 
it BEL Wee DE i qid" Lana parent class unity of the 1871 uprising was 
isan eon locally”.* If this had i gudes: fact of the neighbourhood basis of mobilisation: 
err rdly have been very radical. Even. A ic barricades because insurgents 
ard liberals like Ferry were arguing, “Above ala le & 
jani decentralisation".* As proof of the Commu, E. eer 
puree ea com 167A hus boon a Tie is can only be manife 
out the siogè ale pi elected municipal council, jum 7. awed. There are examples of workers’ s 
Ride AEA eere Ge en US EO NN dais shaped by economics, craft or industry. However, the 
owe sdb le ai ass unity becomes possible if the barriers of different 
ge is the key issue. trades and different industries—structures imposed by the way 


The 18M i 
larch revolution radically transformed the dits are organised—are overcome, The Commune is itself a 
good example. When the Prussian siege disrupted the small-scale 


P isanal production so typical of Paris it did inhibit traditional 
'oncorn itself with local airs; the department i Bs VOR Hate 
itself with nde fanal affairs; the government will c rarely connect 
There Münicibel govern However, Beslay's speech did) vf neighbours 
AT r due cde be a springboard for "ration of craft distinct 
hope for the oppressed of the bb protection for the wo hunger and cold, nurtured a strong sense of a common class pur- 
versal republic". Therefore M Id and the foundation of th pose that permeated the Commune. Only during Bloody Week was 
tly denied that the ultima e Commune's Journal | is workers" unity smashed, the Versailles offensive reducing 
fo mapara or“ imate aim of the Commune was resistance to local efforts, isolated arrondissements and individ- 
on Watkin that the 18 would be a strange and even childish ual barricades. 
offesuring fok Panalan ERE revolution had as its only goal ‘of the many communards arrested by Versailles shows 
the despotic tutelage of the str poroak repre s unlikely their actions were motivated by identification with 
haioni proponents aii qae ly centralised national po shed neighbourhoods. Three quarters were recent immi: 
the Parisian mayors, and fee e municipalism after 18 March v grants to the city rather than long-term re idents." They were not 
eniai peades Ae d the Communal Council pinaruy inspired by neighbourhood solidarity so much as the 
Sveini SHM OMONAT Aa ption of the Commune as ch Commune's ambitious aims, which extended not just to Paris but 
dnbemolls doped dating ni eid cannot begin to expl to the whole world. The interests of local communities as commu- 
lifespan. What for liberals : a w measures taken during! its: E were, of course, present. Working class identities were 
to improve the operation i ie culminating point—local pet to where they lived, as well to their place in production. So 
was simply a step towards bre: i existing state—for the Commi issues such as rents were important, but they were incorporated 
it with a new society ing up the old state and repli into a wider movement dominated by the common concerns of 
Se Working people. 



























organisations like trade 
nts fought in National 
ed to places of employment. 

from the same street or community. 

tions, coupled with the shared suffering of 
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CHISM: THE COMMUNE 
MIME ABOLITION Ge TAANE AS 


Anarchists believe that the Commune cannot be d cr 
workers’ government, because it abolished the very cones, 
ernment. Michael Bakunin, who was in France at the time, 
that the Commune “was a bold, clearly formulated 
state". Kropotkin, another Russian anarchist, added, “In 
ing the free Commune the people of Paris were a 
essentially anarchist principle”. Communal Council n 
Arnould would have agreed. As a Proudhonist he insisted th 
Commune wanted to break centralisation” and replace it wit 
federation of communes". On 23 March 1871 the French. 
the International declared, "The principle of authority is 
incapable of re-establishing order in the streets or of getting 
work going again, and this incapacity constitutes its negation” 
However, the reality was not simple. It was not just that 
and Blanquists had no doubt the Commune was a form of; 
ment; their critics, the Proudhonists, often contradicted 
anarchist statements in their practice. This report from a 
ics' Union meeting reflects these ambiguiti 


















Under the Commune, the result of the 18 March revolution... 
alone must transform our situation... Abolish the exploit 
man by man—that last form of slavery. Organise work throu 
associations and in solidarity so that we achieve permanent 
lective control of capital.* 












Should this quote be read as a rejection of Hotel de Ville inte 
ference, and the phrase “we alone” be taken to mean individu 
workers’ groups; or is “the Commune” viewed as the organ of so 
darity giving collective control through a workers’ state? In pi 
the union responded positively to the appeals of the Labour 
mission to meet centrally to organise the takeover of prodi 
and it actually called for more initiatives from the Hotel de 
Proudhonists, in contradiction to Proudhonist principles, al 
played a full role in the life of the National Guard Central Comm 
tee, the Communal Council and its commissions. Many voted for i 
Committee of Public Safe! 


One of Kropotkin's complaints against the Commune was pre 
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pen? 


rated with the centralised power they had cre- 
ot te masel de Ville: “Why should we admit the necessity to 
a1 fe mutual relations ofthe groups which make up each com- 
eee es is no more reason for a government inside E 
gn. man for a government outside”.” If the Commune had o z 
mune f nent from below, the anarchist interpretation might be 
M owever, the 18 March revolution did more than expel 
correct: ev ernment; it founded a new focus of power, initially 
Tiers* fre National Guard Central Committee and then throug! 
ough tations It was this combination of direct activity, plus an 
ier ins vernmental structure (for all its inadequacies), that 
organ he faris Commune its historic significance as the moment. 
ed Manti-capitalist movement was transformed into a power in 

























when an anti 
its own right. 





THE FEMINIST CRITIQUE 





s D 
several modern historians criticise the Commune's treatment o 
E Edith Thomas, Michel's biographer, writes, Cour p: 
old, almost biological reflex, which was found among the ae 
tionaries of Versailles, but also among the m pis 
Commune"? Another asks, did the Commune, "mari a rev 7 
in gender attitudes"? and concludes, "My provisional Md 
no”.” Gay Gullickson, a feminist who is generally sympatheti 
Commune, nevertheless believes that: 








women were irrelevant. They were not members of the enn 
Committee, Communal Council, or National Guard who} Dune 
the problems of the working class family could be ea by ger 
ting the wife and mother out of the labour force and. AE PS 
If they were workers, they should not be. Or to put il ^ jules 
Simon had in 1869, "The woman who becomes a worker is 
longer a woman”. 

T ly judge the matter, we need to compare attitudes 
Webs n May 1871 with earlier times. Before the pm 
mune, campaigning socialist women like André Leo venen 
ignored, even in the left wing movement, In that period Fri SES 
Proudhonist and founder of the International in France, warnes 
Hed Club audience against female liberation: 
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The speaker wanted women to stay indoors. She 
abandon the hearth and be exposed to the moral and phy 
gers of workshops where commercial operations take pla 

for women leads to communism because it destroys the fa 


Left Proudhonist men challenged such views. Lemonnier þ 
that “whoever does not work is not a full human being. So w 
must be able to work because it gives them independence" jn, 
Lefrangais, who would become one of the most important P 
honists in the Communal Council, said, “Women must 
political rights based on liberty and equality.” However, he 
plained that “until now only a few people, like Mrs 
Maxine Dubreuil and Maris Deraismes, have expressed thei 
in words and print on these questions, and all their rhetoric r 
only mediocre interest. Working men remain unmoved, and th 
understandable." The historians who present this evidence , 
clude, “It makes one shudder to realise that Lefrancais was o 
the speakers most favourable to the cause of women at this 

Attitudes changed after 18 March 1871, because in th 
process of the revolution old ideas were challenged. On both ti 


retical and practical grounds the Commune defied a ruling cl 


ideology that divided working class women and men, to the d 
ment of both. Thus the Women's Union manifesto argued foru 


Union makes strength. In time of danger all individual ef] 
must combine to form a collective, invincible resistance by the 
population. 

The Commune, representing the principle of extinction of all 
ilege and all inequality, should therefore consider the legi 
grievances of the entire population without discrimination of $ 
such discrimination having been made and enforced as a me 
maintaining the privileges of the ruling classes. 


In La Sociale, the newspaper Leo edited, the point was 
forced. She argued that revolutions had always been defeated 


women and men were divided, the former being influenced by tht 
reactionary Catholic establishment, and the latter holding chauvi 


istic beliefs: 


In such a crisis as this women are bound to share the 
strong feelings as men. Those democrats who do not take acco 
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irop with 


„st really be blind. Democracy has hitherto been defeated 
js n 


oft Mack of women's involvement, and democracy will only tri- 


them on board.” 
everyone was immediately convinced by these arguments, 
xot evento Commune began transforming traditional roles and 
put ae ality became a realistic possibility for the first time. 
ideas 61 5 cowards dismantling the conventional family (such as 
Its siepe Termination against illegitimate children, or easier 
s nE e important, even though they did not go as far as one 
vor" oaker at a club in the church of Saint-Jacques wanted. 
fom ranted marriage banned, because it was: 


«t humanity. To be married is to bea slave. 
of rearen ‘lar cried all the female part ofthe audi- 
Will yos arriage therefore cannot be tolerated any longer in a free 
roe ought to be considered a crime, and suppressed by the most 
cY measures. Nobody has the right to sell their liberty, and 
um to set a bad example to fellow citizens. The matrimonial 
state is a perpetual crime against morality” 


c ere was not unanimity within the Commune on all 

Mm In a moment of ean ane from the past 
e intermingled together with those of the future. 

Wap of the overlap was the issue of prostate 
Despite the Commune’s assault on conventional morality roa ng 
the family it has been accused of a “priggish” attitude towards EST 
titution.” In support of this assertion, one could cite the pue 
who approved the arrest of “women of suspect morals exercising 
their shameful trade on the public streets". The same treatment. 
was meted out to "drunkards who, in their harmful Mara 
get to respect themselves and their duty as citizens". Begging RE 
was banned." However, in the same passage this writer applaude! 
the Commune for creating "a new generation of women who... want 
to be free, and are already free. Men will have to strive E be their 
equals [and] there are those who will find that difficult"." The m 
between these apparently contradictory statements was that, for 
the communards, prostitution, drunkenness and begging were an 
affront to human dignity. The degradation suffered by BES 
under the class system had to end (though it must be said that the 
method of arresting its victims could not be a real solution). 
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h self-organisation.” Michel put her view bluntly: “The issue 
tical rights is dead. Equal education, equal trades, so that 
of P titution would not be the only lucrative profession open to a 


stepped forward to act as nurses (ambulanciéres) on the bg **an—that is what was real in our programme”." 
field." The complexities were shown when these volunteers y "The Labour Commission put forward a "proposal for organisa- 
badly received by some men on the grounds that "they wante tof producers’ cooperatives for women" which explicitly 
hands to bandage the wounds”. Michel reacted angrily to the fi ficuled "what they call municipal franchise”. It asserted that “the 
saying, “Who after all has as much right as them, the saddest “ople are not blinded by this governmental fiction, or by so-called 
tims of the old world, to give their life for the new one?" ;liamentary representation. In establishing the Commune they 
women were taken under the wing of the 18th Arrondisse have unequivocally proclaimer ie creation of a new social order, 
Women's Vigilance Committee and many fought courageously q f equality, solidarity, and of freedom". The Women's Union did not 
ing Bloody Week.” 4 se the Commune as limited to a council of men sitting at the Hôtel 
Women did not have the vote in Communal Council elections g de Ville, from which women were excluded. It was a mass move- 
Gullickson sees this as crucial proof that: ment, "whose aim is to put an end to corruption, and ultimately to 
regenerate society by ensuring the rule of labour and justice... It] 
[The communards'] vision of the social republic did not inclu is of as much significance to the women as it is to the men of 
extension of the franchise, the right to work, equality in ma Paris”. It was in this sense that Leo's La Sociale described the 
or equal pay to women. Much as they might praise women's hero Commune as "the widest expression of free universal suffrage, 
actions in the past, they wanted them to remain passive in the, whose mission is to save and consolidate the revolution”. In other 
sent. Such distinctions between men's and women's a 7 words, the nourishment of new social relations gave both men and 
behaviour and appropriate rights could be defended only ifa women real power to shape their destiny, and this took precedence 
believed, as the men apparently did, that the nature of man and, over formal electoral matters. Since active participation and 
nature of woman were significantly different in ways that madei progress in so many areas was achieved, the Commune should not 
natural for men to dominate and direct women." be condemned for failure to reform voting rights. 
During the final days of fighting, women played a role otherwise 
This judgement is not only too harsh; it is inaccurate. The Cot unknown in 19th century warfare. There were many like Michel 
mune introduced equal pay into teaching, the one common area; who bore arms, although the most commonly adopted roles were 
employment for both sexes; and this was unprecedented. The Com as nurses, or as cantiniéres—people who supplied the Federal fight- 
mune’s changes to marriage have already been detailed ers with food and drink. In this context Gullickson makes great play 
However, that does not answer the main charge which is in rela of what she describes as a “searing article” in Leo's La Sociale. It 
to the franchise. tells how a group of female nurses were turned back from the fight- 
In the Commune's defence a number of points can be made. ing at Neuilly. Gullickson cites a passage detailing how the nine 
mere 72 days it could not fully overcome all past prejudices. women were “misled by a physician, rebuffed by a superior officer, 
thermore, the voting system adopted for 26 March was not and insulted by a young officer [who] encouraged by the curtness of 
chosen, but was an attempt to stave off civil war by following the old his superior [officers made a] jest in bad taste".** Unfortunately she 
pre-revolutionary regulations. More important still, both male makes only passing reference to the article's conclusion. This dis- 
female revolutionaries regarded municipal elections as secondary inguishes between the middle and working class men encountered, 
in the creation of a new world. It is surely significant that no one and is worth quoting in full: 
made demands for suffrage reform under the Commune while, 
contrast, considerable time and effort was devoted to women 
ing social and economic progress and gaining a strong voice 


roug! 





































Throughout the whole journey we noticed the very different atti- 
tudes present. Without exception the officers and surgeons showed 
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imilari . Maxime Du 
a lack of sympathy that varied from coldness to insu], was little dissimilarity between nomen el tea lassi 
the National Guards came respect and fraternity, in a passage already cited, Peene See eta 
despite the crude insult made to our devoted volunteers, com?” i ciously towards female commun; eae Ai eiie gi 
all impression left by the journey was profoundly e acted V Michel described the treatment cere aes 
Although an authoritarian, narrow, and mean bour gom These creatures, hideous with ferocity dn conned 
shared by many of the officers, our soldier citizens are by, wor coming from who knows por EI Dee 
a lively, deep and splendid sense of the new. life. They beli am. out the eyes of the dead WE oder vesica 
great forces that will save the world, and acclaim them ins dug ting for blood, d ghouls they were... 
resisting them. They feel the right of all to their. rights. » sible pe Ac Spi Meri Atuntegnin 
poten monas toorainet cian distcasettivide society, 
ae emphasised women’s emancipation as part of a sin- 
o iod movement for human liberation. In this sphere the 
le. 


Bihievements of 1871 were unparalleled. 





















Asa consequence of this article Rossel, the Commun, 
egate, turned to Leo for advice on involving more wom 
military campaign, 

Leo was indeed frustrated by the outlook of some male co 

nards,” but she did not see the interests of women and m 
Separate. Her criticisms focused on the Commune not t; Ll 
advantage of all the forces available to combat the real ey “TWILIGHT OR DAWN”? 
Versailles—"that old world with its. rotten institutions of m is 
religion, political and social despotism which is coming to. Jacques Rougerie is one of the finest puis esee is es 4 
revolution... The majority of her articles dealt with sub Commune. However, his view is that the Apna 
specific to women. Those that did concern gender are about was backward looking, more a reflection of the E EDAR 
class unity, one being entitled "Toutes avec Tous" (all than the precursor of modern socialism or. SE aa ache 
men together)” She wrote with equal feeling about male "So that it was "the last revolution of the 19th century iei 
of the Idea’ final gesture of 19th century French revolutions: twil 4 


wore! 

















dawn "^ If this were correct the experience of sd oru 
Look at the list of the dead and wounded, and a strong antiquarian interest, and there would be E p e Be 
seizes your heart. To the names of each is attached their professi It is axiomatic that major historical event 


; The question 
st, jually that they alter the future in some way. 3 
Der i nat ed ale Bet aed vd Peete 

; alanı ‘i 
Marcey—blacksmith... Each has done the greatest thing meri in no Danes rare LEA Apu been 
human being can do. He has devoted his life to his beliefs, fig thinking of participants in the EINER QUEE Cee 
Jor an idea he will never live to see triumph. This poor man gives aprile polio et eae COL don COT 
the most precious human gift —his life for humanity. ^ ple, Lefrangais, a leading Proudhonist on the 


Nicholas Chételain—shoemaker; Louis Daniel—stonemason | 
two children; Louis Hainault—carpenter with Sour child 











eun no 
Louise Michel had the same attitude. Discussing the work of A plop a ease Ey OP SEC 
Montmartre Vigilance Committees she said, “People didn't wor history.” We would readily agree. Happy reda qocitfpaf tts: 
about which sex they were before they did their duty. That stu it had no revolutionary traditions! dcn peri 
question was settled", bers were indeed preoccupied by historical memories. 
If women were so irrelevant to the Commune, or 
its opponents were fixated on the prominent role that Mae old os e TA cod 
and so vociferous in condemning them. In such displays of hostili Communards, nor that this fact would create : 
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a model of a successful uprising, and in destro, 
cleared a path for capitalism. So it was gene: 
though many of its lessons were not directly applicable 
ment against capitalism. However, while the Great R 

often the subjective point of reference for comm 
they were forging a new path forward. It is nece 
beyond the language they used, to the substantive ch, 
communal movement itself. : 

Consider, for example, the class composition of the p 
Rougerie asserts that the small workshop milieu of Pa 
try made the typical communard “an old-style ins 
belonged to the first half of the 19th century, to the prehi 
labour and socialist movement. In no way was he part of 
ern proletariat”. In 1871 the stereotypical horny- 
proletarian from a giant factory was indeed barely to be 
tered in Paris. However, the existence of a working class d 
depend on the size of the workplace or the type of product 
is determined by social relations—whether or not there is. 
people who have no choice but to work for wages, and in. 
assist the accumulation of capital by the bosses." Surface ap 
ances may change, but capitalism's fundamental character an 
exploitative mechanism remain constant. 

Rougerie himself points out that "at the base of eve 
the smallest, most artisanal, enterprise was the absolui 
ducible and engrained antagonism between boss and 
earner, between exploiter and exploited”. Then, as now; 
employers struggling to survive in competition with larger ri 
often treated their employees harshly, and since it was mort 
ficult for these latter to organise and resist, feelings of bitte 
could be intense. However communards (and historians) 
preted their movement, they were not sans culottes fi 
foudalism, but people who were challenging a capitalist system 
full process of development. 

An article in the Commune's official newspaper, the Journal 
ciel, was in no doubt about the nature of the. struggle: 





















The proletarians of the capital, in the midst of failure and tr 


ery by the governing classes, have understood that the time hi 





arrived for them to save the situation by taking the direction of] 


and who gain nothing from this, those who suffer poverty in 
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ark? Do w 


jttle by litti 
the very ba: 

























lic affairs into their hands... The workers, those who produce al 





cumulated wealth, the fruit of their labour and their 
ai 
3 e 


they always submit to this outrage? Are they never to 
at. 
in 








„d to work for their emancipation without a torrent of 
irrg hurled at them?” 


i i lieved 
-capitalist republican Jules Favre be 
bee radiate and fundamental challenge to the 


bei 


jy telling, the p 
aye was an imm 


ge Comm system as it was presently constituted: 
Social sy 


fres 

i iS 

„ld we hesitate? Does our conscience not force upon us 
How Mand absolute duty of exerting all energy to overcon 

E ck on civilisation?... Is this not open, auda- 


da shameful atta 


il in the 
sich Car accompanied by cowardly murder and pillage in 


ve not see that the requisitions have begun, that po 
ill be violated, and that we are going to see, ded die m. 
‘le, this carefully calculated perversity that. bs ler! 

sis of society, causing its eventual collapse? 


ty wi 


paradoxically, Rougerie is far too good a ipo not ium 
a i jument. He un 
y evidence that undermines his own argi ok a 
Allled analysis of more than 36,000 people E " s i E 
el ii ie not 
ie. This reveals a number of things. 
dw ass demand of local sel CR pes EE 
tivation is ial compos 
motivation is undermined by the social qoum m 
ite- i, 4 percent 
s. Only 8 percent were white-collar employees, 4 | a 
bu male people and 4 percent eame from the liberal profes: 
sions. The rest—84 percent. were Bn UT SD "t 
Were these manual workers in fact old- s 
iti aftsmen were present. 
e-hist f the movement? Traditional cri 
diee comprised 4 percent, leather workers 1 peni 
producers of artistic goods made up 7 Tu. BE ae 
metal, building, and day labouring, made up 12, 16 a f ee 
respectively. Rougerie adds, “It must also be underlines p 
three professions, that we can describe as being of a new iyya also 
formed a much higher proportion of the Em a DT 
ion”. He ci s, T 
they did in the overall population”. He concludes, 
Vinced that in virtually all cases the communard was EE 
tarner... The Commune was indeed a workers’ insurrection” 
Surely this puts a question mark over his previously quoted view of 
the Commune as “twilight not dawn” powered by peopl 
Way...part of the modern proletariat”. 
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T ialis its. We 
i-capitalist and anti-imperialist movemen 

Nevertheless, the important place of the Great the ante fraternity for human beings, not for 
many of the Carne must ba recognised lag rt Paris Commune these diferent connotations of 
many of the Commune's opponents also accorge 8 iil the ly. The civil war gouge 

in their beliefs, amd ix eal the Comune i ^ ever been Ke eee 

defending "liberty, equality, fraternity”. Such People [B plod that ine could not leap over its own back- 
Blane, the reformist socialist whose ideas had bene Xe o o CUORE 
in the 1848 Revolution. Now, as a National A mwas a pion ith which it was familiar, however 
Paris he accused his own constituents of "ince sinas see rere 
assassinations”. Then there were republicans whe ut quate that n gat ofthe past to create the music of the future. 
slaughter of Bloody Week. Ferry admitted that hog then 


ion, playin’ i t demonstrates this ambigu- 
repressive acts of Versailles he was going along yeti from the 12th arrondissemen 
P pderflly: 









^ 
with all that has failed... with criminal hands. that o a 


denounced for so long, I am chained to an impossible, 
Job of repairing the irrep 
tion... [It means] purely 


citizens, you are in the presence afiwa erona The 
3 ES orth i lists, is. perpetu. i 
the Versailles royal s 
ni sint an A la EC anything to do with the people. It is ide Ue of 
ema NE A E: thought and justice. It is epa Hobo fae en 
perty riveted around our necks, It is threats y side. 
det RM blood. that of your wives, that of your children. 
They w : acide! 
calling for your hea i 
E, ron makes of the people beasts Winans g 
to build up the wealth of the exploiters and SD 
E. the monarchs, the ministers, the senators, the m 7 
jecting offic p aun the demand for the rights of man. It is 
ta on ards wore "arr P h alee asters of their destiny. It is justice and the 
ity, thought communards were “driven by hate. fanati the people who are m ur 
natural viciousness..."* Emile Zola, the novelist who in the L Tight to live by pea Y i e wine Hang TES 
case would play such an important role in combating. hammer of the worker. is qEPOER en al 
Yet even he denounced the co " itis intelligence seeing through lie: 
birth to death...” 


And yet he learned to li 
the sight of the fires, were 
Literary France, which 


wrote, “What primitive 


that comes of primitive legends!" 


HAMPIONS: THE MARXIST TRADITION 
That people on both sides of the civil war claimed the s el CH THE COMMUNE 
ciples but fought each other is not as paradoxical as it first. 


the bourgrlde A “Laws cheat us and the state oppresses” 


Marxists have always seen the Commune as ahr ee 

symbolised the dawn of a new age, not be ae pate 
Of Stalinist Eastern Europe which EUER 
"Arxism), but an age of true human liberation and dei B 


business to oppress and exploit. 1 


t is clear that the meaning: 
liberal gives to "liberty, equality, 


fraternity" is the very oppo 
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j d ion could break out there without assuming a prole- 
sr Based London 1 ho monitored amd RE ‘racer These demands were more or tess utter and 
across the Channel for the General Council of the First Jp arie” fused... but in the last resort they all Dus a E 2E 
tional. When Versailles seized the National Guards’ cang, qt ^P the class antagonism between capitalists an ui 
compelled the workers of Paris to rise up, he immediately ae nj contained a threat to the existing order of society: 
his energy into backing them. This culminated in a p; [ 
argued defence that appeared on 30 May 1871, just two. Marx's writings on the Commune deal n the pee e 
the end of Bloody Week. It was entitled The Civil War in olution. This matter is hotly debated in the an panicles ere: 

Yet Marx did not prophecy the Commune, or even ussion tei g 


i in explicit terms, 

0 i though rarely in expl T 

formation. After the fall of Napoleon Ill in September 1870 he m° Whether to concentrate on particular campaigns or to challenge 
oi 


enerally. The Commune's approach to capitalist pro- 
i peri this issue. Chapter 1 looked at Bus 
ur Commission set in train a workers’ takeover of workshops 
of Parisian local government or abandoned. 
p ero ished by bodies variously 
doors of Paris, would be a desperate folly” by their owners. This would be accomplished by bod iura 
entitled workers’ corporations, workers’ co-operatives, dn 
Unlike the distorted image of Karl Marx, whom the S workshops. They had a long history in France e ori gina j 
canonised as infallible, this passage shows he would learn fro promoted in Louis Blanc's influential book The pe n 
Parisian movement. He later corrected his initial error of jut Labour of 1847. He had predicted workers’ co-operatives would: 
ment, writing that if the Commune had been established p : 
would have altogether changed the character of the [Pras soon be so successful in every sphere of industry that not only work: 
Prussian] war. It would have become the war of republican ors but also capitalists would join them. After a certain ine 
hoisting the flag of the social revolution". without expropriation, without injustice or irreparable ae ion, 
In the wake of the merciless onslaught by Thiers and the Fi the principle of association would triumph over individualism 
army, Marx’s Civil War in France comprehensively demo and selfishness.” 
every justification they put forward, damning them for the $ 4 3 
ers they were. He was not, however, a mindless sycopha Blanc's formula was classic reformism. It was attractive 2 pr 
feared, for example, that the Parisian movement might be n ple in small workshops that operated with minimal gu y 
merised by the Great Revolution: [ and depended almost entirely on human skills and energy. ga 
ficially it did seem plausible to hope that if workers were rel n 
They must not allow themselves to be deluded by the national. of the burden of satiating the bosses’ greed, given tools, a MES 
venirs of 1792... They have not to recapitulate the past, but to bt place, and an order book, they could win in competition with the 
up the future. Let them calmly and resolutely improve the opportt capitalist system. 3 Ri 
ties of republican liberty, for PUE of their own class organis In the Inaugural Address he wrote for the founding of the First 
International, Marx pointed out the difficulties with this plan: 





The French working class moves, therefore, under ci 
of extreme difficulty. Any attempt at upsetting the new g 
in the present crisis, when the enemy is almost knocking 





Did his apprehension perhaps confirm the Commune bei y 
light, not dawn”? VEU Marx's writings on 1871, B However excellent in principle, and however useful in prusen, 
Engels, his elose collaborator, explicitly rejected that co-operative labour, if kept within the narrow circle of the cate 
efforts of private workmen, will never be able to arrest the grow 
in geometrical progression of monopoly, to free the masses, nor | 
even to perceptibly lighten the burden of their miseries. 





Thanks to the economic and political development of Frances 
1789, Paris has been placed for the last 50 years in such a p 
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P i ith 

t thing to understand is certainly the holy awe wit 
Decades of industrial development rendered it impo b. hardest standing respecifully outside the Bank of 
compete the capitalists. This restless, dynamj, they T°"; also a serious political mistake. The in the 
replacing small workshops with large factories, an’ poe. This Oe mune this would have been worth more than 
skilled craftsmen with mass-producing self-powered, 
Reforms might bring short-term benefits, but li 
always return to erode them and nullify their effects, E 4 ne's indulgence may have not helped Hiipenasde 
However, Marx believed that in the circumstances of, but Marx recognised in it the poea Š t 
pri END labour uo anew Significance, : E : io strangely at variance with the 

ance he expressed this by means of a rhe 














If co-operative production is not to remain a sham 
ifit is to supersede the capitalist system: if united co-op 
eties are to regulate national production upon a common pl, 
taking it under their own control, and putting an end à 
stant anarchy and periodical convulsions which are the, 
capitalist production—what else, gentleman, would it be 
munism, “possible” communism?™ 


Pence in o m 
violen? of the ‘better classes’ abound 


"s writi those dealing 

important sections of Marx's writing are 
The most mune as a workers’ government. Today we are told 
m te in parliamentary elections every few years is 


‘ight to vot re 
E. aia of democracy. Marx thought such a right was hollow 


‘hil the dawn of the Commune: 














Co-operative production was “possible communism" b 


idir i which member of 
iding once in three or four years 
Commune offered hope of “national production upon a Instead of deciding 


i in parliament, uni- 
plan", Thus the workers’ government re-cast the theruling class was to soa d json ale in Communes, 
between limited reforms and total revolution. Prom Fee ate rage serves every ther employer in the search or 
co-operatives as a single issue campaign would have been a — omms det n Mss AN 
strategy ultimately going nowhere. If the insurgents of 18 the wor 1 
con eM. | a te Paralon ee rac ae 

: i members of the Comi ; the pub- 
that failed to involve people in actively transforming th BE een E vested interests 
Marx characterised the communards' method in this way: and the representation allowances of the high gaude of pas 
have no ready-made utopias to introduce par décret du peo " : with the high dignitaries themselves". Secondly, 
Popular decree]... They have no ideals to realise, but to set fe Fe E E c Rosen ine ee stray 
Sloments of the new society with which the old collapsing bourg from the mandate of the electors. Under our current ssim indt, 
Societ INN ‘ig “iduals exercise a couple of minutes of influence over the SS 

inst s enemies by arc ee Swifty ME tates onc very four or five giri nakióg parhaa 20 
March e enemies by marching on Versailles immediately minutes over a lifetime. Under the Commune such influence Dem 
March 1871. It was "the fault of their too great decency. Ther te fruit of clctv debate and was continuous; Ths made i quite 
Thiers me..." Such decency also weakened the impact ofthe unlike earlier forms of state power, “which claimed to be the 
Sees uA bari : Mr the shooting olr ‘bodiment o national unity independent of, and superior o th 
suspended for a time [but only until] Thiers and his Decemb tan itsel Irom wbich it was but a pares ycrescence "Mae 
e | gece pas 
soa a rhs ws |" d 
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political form, while all previous forms of government ha 
emphatically repressive”.” 

It was principally these features that led him to conclude th 
was “a working class government...the political form at 
covered under which to work out the economical emanci 
labour”. Therefore, “working men’s Paris, with its Commun, 
be for ever celebrated as the glorious harbinger of a new soti 

Marx was an acute observer and, as a contemporary of the G 
mune, his writings are invaluable. They retain an immedi 
polemical charge that come from his direct political interve 
its behalf.” Leon Trotsky wrote about the Commune half a cent 
later, but brought particular sensitivities to the. discussion fori 
reasons. During the 1905 Russian Revolution, and again in 194 
he was president of the St Petersburg Soviet,” a body which op 


ated the sort of direct mass democracy the Commune had 


pioneered. Later on he led the Red Army to victory in a war ag 
internal foes and an array of foreign powers during the years 1914 
21. He therefore had an understanding of the military issu 
confronting the Commune. 

‘Trotsky identified parallels between Paris in 1871 and Ri 
1917. He likened the Central Committee of the National Gi 
the Russian Soviets (also called Councils of Workers’ and Soldi 
Deputies). Both were organs of working class power with s 
of instant recall and direct democracy. The French National Gi 
operated its collective control through the battalions which asse 
bled on a daily basis and so could keep representatives und 
constant scrutiny. In Russia soldiers’ regiments and factories play 
the same role. Thus, in the Petrograd Soviet delegates were elect 
on the basis of one per regiment, and one per 1,000 workers. 
sky believed that: 


The Central Committee of the National Guard was, in effect, 
Council of Deputies of armed workers and of the petty bo 


Such a council, elected directly by the masses who had taken thé 


revolutionary road, represented an excellent apparatus 
action... The entire working class, while retaining its original cha 


acter and its political nuances, could act with method and, | firmness, 


without falling behind events, and each time directing fatal blo 
against the weak points of its enemies because, at its head, 0 


and above the districts, the sections and the groups, there was @ 


centralised apparatus linked by iron discipline.” 
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qe key difference between the Commune and Russia's Soviets 
‘hat the former remained confined to one city and was 
was fed, while the latter spread across Russia and in October 
efe? ized national power. (The democratic Soviet system was 
191" ually sapped by civil war and destroyed by internal counter- 
even fion. The USSR was Soviet only in name; but the history of 
rev important subject cannot be dealt with here).” In Trotsky's 
this ii the National Guard Central Committee had acted differ- 
ily its chances of success would have been greater. He was, for 
ont mple, critical of its abdication of power shortly after the 18 
March revolution: 








vie 





Hardly had the government retreated to Versailles than the 
National Guard rushed to give up its responsibility, at the very 
moment when this responsibility was enormous. The Central Com- 
mittee thought up “legal” elections to the Commune...hoping, d 
the depth of their souls, that Thiers would respectfully hold baci 
before revolutionary Paris as soon as it covered itself with the 
mantle of legality.” 


What was the source of its decision? ‘The National Guard Central 
Committee was founded only a few weeks before 18 March 1871, 
and the revolution immediately thrust full responsibility for power 
onto the shoulders of people who were fully representative, but 
thoroughly inexperienced. As Trotsky put it: 


Due to its immediate and fundamental connection with the 
masses [the Central Committee] reflected not only all the strong 
sides, but also the weak sides of the masses, and from the start 
reflected the weak side still more than the strong. Thus it mani- 
Jested a spirit of indecision, of caution, the tendency to hold back 
after the first successes.” 


In one sense, the difficulties that Trotsky mentioned were 
inevitable, It is only in a period of crisis, when the old state can no 
longer maintain its monopoly of power, that alternative mass demo- 
cratic structures have the space to emerge. At such times, when 
people break with the old ideology, but have not yet found a. new one, 
popular ideas will be in flux. The National Guard Federation and 
Russian Soviets were similar in that respect. As truly democratic 
organisations they were bound to reflect the masses’ inexperience 
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and lack of certainty over the next step to take. However, wh 
Soviets overcame their initial weakness and won a civil 
Commune never did. What was the difference between the. 
‘Trotsky believed the presence of the Bolshevik Party with 
Soviets was crucial to their success. Its activists had years of ey 
ence organising and learning from struggles against Tsaris, 
Soviets began 1917 very much like the National Guard E 
mittee in that they were unwilling to resolutely fight and defeat 
capitalist enemy. They too wished to abdicate power early on, 
ever, the Bolsheviks brought with them “the accum 
organised experience of the proletariat...which foresees 
cally the paths of its development, all its stages, and which es 
from it the necessary formula for action”. Through patient ar 
ment the Bolsheviks won over the majority in the Soviets to acti 
their own behalf, and in the October 1917 Revolution to cz 
national state based on workers’ democracy. Thus the party 
overcome the “weak side" of an inexperienced direct mass d 
racy, and made operative the "strong side"—the ability to re 
and move vast numbers into action, and lead them to victory. 
This scenario may sound all very well in the abstract. How: 
it have worked in practical questions such as the detailed condu 
of the French civil war? 





Had there been a directing party centre at Paris, it would. 
incorporated into the retreating armies...a few hundred or 
a few dozen devoted workers, and given them the follo 
instructions: enhance the discontent of the soldiers. against the 
officers, profit by the first favourable psychological moment. 
Free the soldiers from officers and bring them back to Paris t 
unite with the people...” 


Although there were many currents within the Commune, 
of them advocated the sort of strategy that Trotsky envisag 
Jacobins and Blanquists were too distant from the working class, 
too wedded to small group conspiracies, to think in terms of st 
grass roots agitation. Proudhonists were too hostile to politics aS 
such to direct action in a centralised way. Therefore no one argue 
for organised political agitation among the Versailles troops: 


Nor was there anybody to think of it. In the midst of great eve 
moreover, such decisions can be adopted only by a revolutional 
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ry which lool to a revolution, prepares for it, does not 
hich looks forward to a 5 for i 

its re id, by peine which is accustomed to having a rounded 
il 


os rand is not afraid to act." 
rit 


‘ist for whom the events of 1871 had a 
Le ve m m was interested in the history of the 
cial Sie hroughout his political life," his chief encounter with it 
mring the summer of 1917. This was a particular juncture that 
3 arallels to the situation today. At that moment the First World 
os Plas in full swing, but internationally many on the left had 
War Mo rise to the challenge of opposing this imperialist adventure, 
E ssia Tsarism had been overthrown but the masses were 
In re as to what to replace it with, Lenin turned to the experience 
une Paris Commune, and in particular Marx s account of it in The 
DE War in France, to help him renew the left wing movement both 
broad and at home. The result of his labour was a pamphlet called 
The State and Revolution tha restate points raised by Mars, but 
specific emphasis. 
als Roa Lonin stressed that the Commune was not an abstract 
plan but a real movement of ordinary people grappling with how to 
overcome capitalism: 


i ; d the experience of 
Marx did not indulge in utopias; he expecte x 
the mass movement to provide the reply to the question as tothe 
specific forms this organisation of the proletariat as the ruling class 
would assume..." 


The answer was the Commune which provided an alternative 
vision of democracy to the dead end of capitalist “democracy”: 


To decide once every few years which member of the ruling 
class is to repress and crush the people through parliament— 
this is the real essence of bourgeois parliamentarism, not only 
parliamentary-constitutional monarchies, but also in the mosi 
democratic republics. 


i ith a top-down dic- 
The Commune did not abolish parliament wi ; " 
tatorship, but replaced it with real democracy on the widest scale: 


The way out of parliamentarism is not, of course, the inu 
of representative institutions and the elective principle...but the 
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conversion of the representative institutions from talki 
into “working” bodies [where representatives} have to wo 

to execute their own laws, have themselves to test the re 
achieved in reality, and to account directly to their con 

from talking shops into “working” bodies. "^ 


How had this been achieved in 1871? Reiterating Marx he: 
that the Commune had “replaced the smashed state machin 
fuller democracy”, substituting a citizens’ militia under dem ti 
tic control for the standing army, submitting all officials to o] 
and recall and paying “all servants of the state the level of yn, 
men's wages?" ™ 

Lenin called attention to an important development in. 
thought brought about by the Commune. In 1872 Marx and 
described it themselves in a Preface to The Communist Mani 
their best known work. They wrote that although the original 
ument of 1848 remained generally valid it should be updated inj 
one respect: “One thing especially was proved by the Commune 
that the working class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-ma 
state machinery and wield it for its own purposes”. This alte 
had profound implications. 

Firstly, it was a very important counter to reformist cu 
Organisations like the Labour Party promise to improve life 
capitalism, but each time they operate the “ready-made 
machinery” they end up running the capitalist system and 
the interests of their own supporters, The Commune showed 
was a better alternative—another type of state was possible. 


Furthermore, not only was it more democratic than any stat 


under capitalism could be, but it also pointed the way towards ab 


ishing the state in general. This assertion will come as a shock tt 


people more accustomed to the Stalinist parody of Leninism, 
which worship of the state was compulsory. Lenin carefully quot 
that part of The Civil War in France which advocated: 


"breaking state power", which was a "parasitic excrescence’ 
“amputation”, its. “smashing”; "state power, now superfluous’ 
these are the expressions Marx used in regard to the state wht 
appraising and analysing the experience of the Commune.' 


Parisian direct democracy made the masses part of the state 
and the state part of the masses. In this way the notion of pow 
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above, acting on those below, was challenged and the very 

{10 ations of the conventional state were undermined. Hw 

men’s emphasis on this part of Marx's account was ra 
enin As early as 24 February 1871, in a passage already 
pund he National Guard Federation declared, “Permanent 
cited, M ave only ever been instruments of despotism"." Its 
arm on is confirmed by archaeological studies of the very oldest. 

sert hich appeared between the 7th and 3rd millennia BC in 
Potes. 
esopotamia (Iraq): 

i h elite emerged] people could not but help notice 

lisse ce posee un tempted 
{he nallenge the too obvious privileges... Insofar as the need to 
{0 tain order became permanent, those who were called upon 
TI had to be available at all times and therefore came to form 
wo pecialised corps... The existence of such an armed force is of 
capital importance." 





atus of coercion is always fundamental to the workings 
of is EH whose primary role is to maintain orders y pde 
social relations. Thus the s reed Vespa the feu J 

e capitali: o the capitalist order. bs > 

NU E EAE decided that “the national citi- 
zen militia is the only national force, to the exclusion of any 
other”, and on 18 March 1871 the revolution made this a m a 
at least for Paris. Thus was released an enormous potent i: 
human liberation and a different society. By setting up a f ypo 
ofstate which fused people and power the Commune created a de 
uation in which the state itself could “wither away”, ase 
system of domination by one class over another would have no 
son to endure. Lenin wrote that: 


the state was bound to disappear, and that the transitional, Ue 
of its disappearance (the transition from state to UR eeu 
i i ing class”. Marx, d 
be the “proletariat organised as the ruling M 
did not n out to discover the political forms of this. future RM 
He limited himself to carefully observing French histor: a E 
Commune is the first attempt by a proletarian revolui 5 D 
smash the bourgeois state machine; and it is the political for a 
“at last discovered" by which the smashed state machine can ani 
must be replaced." 
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"This does not mean that either Marx or Lenin accepted the 
chist belief that in 1871 the Commune had already abolishe 
state, even though they believed it prepared the way to that 
The civil war demonstrated that as long as capitalism ang 
armies strove to re-impose the old order, workers could not 
pense with a concentrated authority of their own. Lenin, re 
Marx, called this authority a workers’ state, “the dictator 
proletariat”. Engels had noted that some people were “filled 
wholesome terror at the words”. He defended it by explaining: 
none other than the organised will of the majority class 
you wish to know what this dictatorship looks like? Look 
Paris Commune. That was the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” 

Marx, Trotsky and Lenin celebrated the Commune's stre 
and studied its weaknesses. In so doing they were able to e 
why it scaled such heights and yet suffered such a tragic 
Equally, they themselves learnt a great deal from the Commun 
This fact tells us much about the real Marxist tradition. In contr 
to the Stalinist caricature, Marxism learns from mass st 
rather than preaching sermons, and it stands for the direct 
racy and liberating qualities so abundant in the Paris Commun 

The Marxist understanding of the Commune is all the mo 
pertinent now that key traditional reference points for the lef 
like the 1917 Russian Revolution, are often not seen as rele 
by people in the anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist movements 
Some react against the horrors of capitalism by what amount to 
Blanquist attempts at minority actions, or against Stalinism 
ProudhonisV/autonomist attempts to avoid politics. In 1871 the 

currents represented genuine, if one-sided, attempts to solve 
questions and as such were embraced by masses of Parisi 

While the Blanquists and Jacobins understood the need for so 
organisation to overcome their capitalist opponents, the Pro 


character of what they were doing, and the sheer brutality of th 
enemy, meant that the communards were unable to successi 
synthesise their insights. The benefit of hindsight means that this 
failure does not have to be repeated. 

Yet we are not encouraged to look back at the Commune. After i 
was crushed, the government of France and its international allies 


tried to expunge it from history." The Montmartre heights, where - 


the 18 March uprising began, were buried beneath the Basilica of 
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_-é-Coeur, Numerous buildings destroyed by fire during Bloody 
7i. such as the Hotel de Ville, were faithfully reconstructed. The 
° E me Column, that “monument to barbarism”, stands again. 

pespite these efforts, the memory of the Commune lives on 

ough The Internationale, a song that is sung wherever people 
apros against the system, and rightly so. Nothing can dimin- 
fight Me magnificence of the communards' endeavour. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties that arose, the solutions that the 
Commune began to sketch out, in relation to women's rights, edu- 
ation, workers’ control, justice, overcoming poverty, and above 
S the nature of a workers’ state in the transition to a truly free 
society. were outstanding. ae. 

For these reasons, wherever the movement for anti-capitalism 
and anti-imperialism grows, so is the last wish of the commu- 
nards fulfilled: 


week, 
vendôi 


Whatever may happen, whether or not we will be defeated once 
more and be dead tomorrow, our generation is consoled! We are 
paid back after 20 years of defeats and anguish. Bugles! Blow in the 
vind! Drums! Strike up the rhythm! Comrade, you have grey hair 
like me—let’s embrace! And you, young kid, playing marbles behind 
the barricade, come here so that I can embrace you too! The 18 
March has indeed saved you, young fellow! You could, like us, have 
grown up lost in the fog, wallowing in the mud, rolling about zs 
blood, dying of shame and the indescribable pain of humiliation! 
That's over! We have bled and cried for you. You will inherit the 
fruits of our efforts. Child of desperation, you will be free. 
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» P O Lissagaray, Les huit journées de 
nai derrière les barricades. p197. 
The latt e is from Malon. 
These figures are summarised by M 
Du Camp, p501 

P Martine, p283. 

S Edwards, p346. 

M Du Camp, p299. 

ray, History of the 
Paris Commune, p320. 
R Tombs, The Paris Commune 1871. 
p181 

$6 W Serman, p538. 
H Rochefort, p21. 

8 P O Lissagaray, History of the Paris 
Commune, p328. 

59 Quoted in Lissagary, History of the 
Paris Commune, p328, and J 
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Rougerie, Procès des communards. 
p85. 
P O Lissagaray, History of the Paris 
une, p330; J Rougerie, Procès 
des communards, p85. 
1 P O Lissagaray, History of the Paris 
Commune. p343: J Rougerie, Procès 
les communards, p88. 
2 P O Lissagaray, History of the Paris 
Commune, p320. 
53 A Horne, p424. 
G Lefrangais, p: 
A Horne, p424 
G Lefrangais, p386, quoting an 
official municipal report of October 











1871. 
97 B Malon, p486. 
98 M Du Camp, p322. 
99 B Malon, p486. 





6 Interpretations: critics and 
champions 

1 KMarxand F Engels, p68, 

2 M Découflé, p185. 

3 This charge was not meant 
metaphorically. It was argued that 
due to siege conditions there was 
litte food in Paris, but wine, not 
being perishable, was available 
throughout, and thís combined with 
th als of the 
vommunards. See E A Vizetelly, My 
days of adrenture, or the fall of 
France, 1870-71 (London, no dato) 
The accusation was, of course, 














loosened mo 








absolute nonsense. 

4 See, for example, L Greenberg, 
Sisters of Liberty (Harvard, 1971), 

5 Quoted in C Rihs, p29. Following the 
4 September revolution municip 
government for Paris was actually 
promised, though it never. 
materialised. J Favre, p379. 

6. The quote is from Damé, wh 
not a prominent communard. 
Quoted in L Greenberg, p82. 

7 G Bourgin and G Henriot, vol 1, p46. 

8. Quoted in E Andréoli, p190; and 
Journal Officiel de la Commune, 1 
April 1871 

9 RV Gould, "Trade Cohesion, Class 
Unity, and Urban Insurrection: 
Artisanal Activism in the Paris 
Commune", in The American 
Journal of Sociology (January 1993), 
p723. 

10 As above, p723. See also his book 

Insurgent Identities: Class. 

Community and Protest in Paris 

from 1848 to the Commune (Chicago, 

1995). 

J Rougerie (ed), p56. 

A Arnould, p182. There were minor 

exceptions to this pattern. One was 

a battalion recruited from railway 

personnel, although it is significant 

that guardsmen in the latter 

requested that they be released to 
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hood battalions. 

April 1871]. Je 

Gaillard in "Les usines Cail et les 
ouvriers metallurgists de Grenelle 
Mourement Social 33/34 (October. 
1960-March 1961), p47, describes 
how the 82nd, 165th and 131st 
battalions had significant 
concentrations of workers from the 
3,000-strong engineering factory of 
Cail. 

13 J Rougerie, Procès des communards, 
p125. 

14 Quoted in N Maclellan (ed), p73. 

15 P Kropotkin, "La Commune de 
Paris", in Paroles d'un révolté 
(Paris, 1978), pp110-111, 

16 A Arnould, p286. 

17 Journal Officiel, 27 March 18; 
This translation from E Schulkind, 
The Paris Commune of 1871, p111. 

18 Journal Officiel de la Commune, 2 
April 1871 

19 P Kropotkin, p111 

20 E Thomas, Louise Michel (Paris, no 

date), p89, 

R Tombs, The Paris Commune 1871 

p105. 

22 G Gullickson, p61. There is ck 
problem citing Sin 
he was one of the “three Jules” at 
Versailles whose forces massacred 
the communards, 

23 Quoted in A Dalotel, A 

C Felermuth, p172, Another 

example was Tolain (who would 

later be expelled from the 

International for siding with 

Versailles against the Commune): 
Prostitution grows in industrial 

countries where women go into the 

workshops, The health of wome 
deteriorates because workshops 
produce hysteria.’ When, in 
response, Paule Minck therefore 
asked, ‘Is raising children all there 
is to life for women?” ‘Yes! 
the reply to her from all sides. 
p173. 

As above, p17 

25 As above, p177 
E Schulkind, The Paris Commune of 

1871, p17 
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27 La Sociale 12 Agee 
35 An exanigle clad ag 
way the Commune unda 
Conventional fay by pe 
same pension to "eges the 
"illegitimate" children of deag 
National Guards. Tombs dies 
‘Significantly insistence am e 
no distinction between the rei 
Jacobin, Grousset, whereas gy 
socialis were rei 
recognise equal rights for comp 
law wives" [R Tombs, The Parig o 
Commune 1571, P1041- Mis Mae 
see why he draws this conch 
when the only debate on the 


Was the 











pensions to be paid, not the 
principle 


And the decision was 

us in its favour! G Bou 

rit, vol 1, p161 om 

29 J Leighton, pp282-283. 

30 E Thomas, p95. 

31 E Reclus, p306. 

32 E Andréoli, p266. 

33 E Reclus, p305. 

34 It is worthwhile to compare the 
Commune's approach to that ofthe 
Bolsheviks, who assisted prostitute 
so that they could escape having to 
sell their bodies. After Russian 
revolution of 1917 workshops were 
opened to train prostitutes in a 
trade, so fulfilling Lenin's dictum: 

Return the prostitute to productive 
work; find her a place in the social 
economy" Quoted in R Stites, The 
Women's Liberation Movement in 
Russia (Princeton, 1978), p37 

35 R Christiansen, p290. 

36 E Thomas, p95. 

37 G Gullickson, pp134-135. Tombs 
makes a similar point: "Why was 
there no demand for the vote [for 
women]? There seems to have been 
no grassroots pressure: did most 


















women accept the prevailing view of 
full citizenship as a masculine 

? Among the avant-garde 
elite, did they agree with the view of 
their male counterparts?... This 
unassertiveness over political 


activity 
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avait “erpretation of communarde 
sand activities.” R Tombs, 
is Commune 1871, p137. 

pove. p104 
Schulkind, “The activity of 
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smmune of 1871", p412 

4 in N Maclellan (ed), p60. 

r „nsiation from E Schulkind. 

a TS haris Commune of 1871, p179. 

4 in E Schulkind, as above 














iale, 14 April 1871. 
son, p95. 

iale, 6 May 1871. Sheila 
botham referring to the same 
Je writes, "Andre 

‘tionary feminist who was a 
»alist, described how obstacles. 
yut in [the] way by the officers 

were hostile eve 

» the troops were in favour of 
She believed that this division. 
ause the officers still 

the narrow consciousness 
military men while the soldiers 
Quoted 











ep 














e equally revolutionary. 
N Maclellan (ed), p85. 
(s Although Gullickson is unmoved: 
wever ready Rossel may have 
'n to accept the women's help, 
insolence with which they were 
‘eated suggests that the military 
iot], despite the 








mmanders [we 
eed for the women's services.” G 
ullickson, p96. 
See, for example, La Sociale. 12 
April, 28 April. 6 May and 8 May. 

a Sociale, 1 May 1871 

a Sociale, 12 April 1871 

La Sociale, 28 April 1871 

voted in N Maclellan (ed), pp51-52. 
M Du Camp, p299. 

L Michel, La Commune (Paris, 1898). 








J Rougerie, Procès des communards. 
241. In a later work, Paris libre, he 
withdraws from this 

nclusion. See J Rougerie, Paris 








re, p245. 
5 Lefrangais, p278. 


J Rougerie, Procès des communards 





p134. 


57 This is why those in the late 20th 


century who predicted the demise of 

the working class because heavy 

industry declined cannot explain its 
re-emergence in new forms such as 

1I centres or hypermarkets. See A 
Gorz, Farewell to the Working Class 
(London, 1982), and M Jacques and 
F Mulhern (eds), The Forward 
March of Labour Halted? (London, 
1981). 

58 J Rougerie, Paris libre, p215. 
Inexplicably. after this very clear 
exposition Rougerie adds, "This is 
mot class hatred.” What else is “the 
most irreducible and engrained 

ism between boss and wage 




















Journal Officiel de la Commune, 21 

March 1871 

60 Favre on 21 March quoted in J 
Rougerie, Paris libre, p12 

61 J Rougerie, Procès des communards 
p126. 

62 As above, p128. 

63 As above, p126. 

64 Quoted in P O Lissi 
journées de mai derrière les 
barricades, p235 

65 Letter of 2 June 1871 in J Ferry 
p119. 

66 G Flaubert, Correspondance 1869: 
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‘Maupassant, Zola, Jules Valli 
the Paris Commune of 1871", in 
Journal of European Studies. 
(December 1983), p289. 

68 In 1894 a Jewish French army 
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called J'accuse? Zola came to his 
defence and was forced to flee the 
country. Dreyfus was eventually 
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69 E Zola, La Débacle (Gallimard. 
1981), p571. 

70 J Rougerie, Paris libre, p206. 

71 K Marx and F Engels, p46. 
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74 As above, p23, 
L Blane, L'Organisation de Travail 
(Paris, 1847), p90, 

Documents of the First International, 

vol 1 (London, no date), p285. 

77 See, for example, the account by H 
Braverman, Labor and Monopoly 
Capital (New York, 1974), 

78 K Marx and F Engels, p76. 

79 As above, p76. 














o Lotter of 6 April, K Marx and F 
Engels, Correspondence 1846-1895 
(London, 1934), p283. 

81 K Marx and F Engels, On the Paris 





Commune, p66. “Decembrist 
gen 
Bonaparte's coup against the Second 
Republic wh 
December 18: 

82 As above, p.30. 

83 As above, p63. 

84 As above, p61. 

85 As above, p73. 

86 As above, pp71-72, Marx's assertion 
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that the figure sot was higher th 
the averaj IW 
Serman, p322]. In fact it amounted 
to that of a skilled worker [A 
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mistaken in suggesting that generals. 
much as the limit 


als" is a reference to Louis 
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earned twice 
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K Marx and F Engels, On the Paris 
Commune, p71, Marx wrote, in The 
Civil War in France, that all public 
servants, with the police, were 






‘urned into the responsible and at 
all times revocable agent of the 
Commune" [K Marx and F Engels, 
p71). It seems that Marx was 
describing an intention rather than. 
an accomplished fact. This was 
certainly the aim when the 18 March 
volution triumphed, but in practice 
the pressure of events meant 
administrators were hastily co-opted 
to serve the cause, W Serman, p322. 
88 K Marx and F Engels, On the Paris 
Commune, p73. 
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89 As above; p75. 

90 AS above 

91 As above, p97. 

52 Since Marx Cirit War in France p 
presented o the International ca 
May Just two days afler the fall ug 
Commune, iis inevitably thin om 
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initiatives dealing with workers 
rights. The pamphlet stresses the 
expropriation f the exproprlatag 
Marx and F Engels, p751, but peg 
due to a Jack of reliable informato 
iis only concrete examples are tia 
abolition of fines, and of night work 
for journeyman bakers [K Marx and F 
Engels, p80]. R Thomas (Enigma 
writings: Kari Marx's The Cv Warin 
Franee and the Paris commune of 
1871", in History of Political Thought, 
1997, vol 18, no 3, pp4S3-511) 
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t sources of 
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to Petrograd 

94 Quoted in D Tartakowski, *1919- 
1939: que faut-il faire de la 
Commune?" in G Larguier and J 
Quaretti (eds), p280. 





95 See C Harman, How the Revolution 
was Lost (London, 1967) 

96 Quoted in J Rougerie, Paris libre, 
p109. 

97 As above. 

98 L Trotsky, “Lessons of the Paris 
Commune”, in New International, 
vol 2, no 2 (March 1935), 

published in Leon Trotsky Internet 
Archive (www.marxists.org) 2002. 
99 As above 








100 AS above 

101 One example was that he adopted 
The Internationale as the new Soviet 
national anthem. He celebrated the 
fact that the Bolshevik government 
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1 Lenin, p54 
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D Forest, Mésopotamie 
sparition de | état Vile-llle 

fillénaires (Paris, 1996), p148. 

rie, Paris libre, p89. 











ìs, On the Paris 





K Marx and F Enj 


Commune, p34. 
1120n a recent visit to the Museum of 
the History of Paris it was 
interesting to note that, despite an 
abundance of museum staff nearby 
the room dealing with the Commune 
could not be visited due to “lack of 
personnel”. By contrast gallery upon 
gallery of fixtures and fittings from 
Louis XIV, XV and so on were on 
show. The website of Sacré-Coeur 
states that it “was built by the 
ational will following the defeat in 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870" 
There is no reference to the events 








in Montmartre in 1871. 
113 J Vallis, p274. 
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APPENDIX I 


CHRONOLOGY 





Estates General at 
lles. 





20 Juns: Tennis Court Oath. Third 
Estate makes itself into the 
National Assembly in defiance of 
king. 

14 Jty: Storming of the Bastille in 
Paris 

4-11 Aucusr: National Assembly 
abolishes feudal privileges. 


























1791 
7 Jui: Massacre of the Champ-de- 
Mars. National Guard fires on a 
crowd of Parisians celebrating the 
revolution, Fifty die, 
1792 
20 Ari. France declares war on 
Austria. 
9 Avcusr: Formation of the 
Revolutionary Commune in Paris. 


10 August: March of sans culottes 
demanding a republic 

invasion of the royal pa 

Tuileri 

Serrempen: Republic established. 

Drcrwnzn: Enragés led by Roux and 
Varlet make increasingly radical 
demands. 














1793 

21 JANUARY: Louis XVI guillotined. 

9 Manci: Enragé demonstration is 
dispersed and 

18 Mancu: Convention decrees capit 
punishment for attacks on principle 
of private property 

Arni: Rising Jacobin influence 

6 Arni: Formation of the Committee of 
Public Safety to defend Republic in 
time of crisis and war. 

18-24 May: Arrest of Hébertists, 

23 Auusr: Levée en masse introduced 
to defend country. 

10 Novemnen: Robespierre's "Festival of 
Reason 
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1794 

24 Mancn: Trial le 
Hébertists 

Juvy: Thermidorian reaction 
overthrow of Jacobins, 


'ading to execution, 
"t 


leads to 





1796: Communist uprising by 


D 
‘Conspiracy of the Equals” Nu 


in Paris 








1799: Napoleon stages coup to e 
the Consulate (18th Bruna, a 


1804: Napoleon declares himself 
emperor. 


1815: Final defeat of Napi 
Waterloo. Louis XVIII 






1830: Three-day June revolution in. 
Paris overthrows Bourbon monarehy 
and installs Orleanist constitutional 
monarchy of Louis Philippe. 





1831: Uprising of Lyons canuts (silk 
workers). 





1834: Uprisings in Lyons and Paris. 
Thiers responsible for massacre in 
Rue Transnonain. 





nqui attempts first of many 





1840: Thiers is PM. Fortification of 
Paris developed, 


1848 

Fesnuany: Revolution b 
Republic 

June: Workers’ uprising follows th 
closure of Blanc's Nationa 
Workshops. Massive repression 
follows, involving Clément-Thomas. 

Decempen: Louis Bonaparte elected 
president. 


ins the Second. 











1851: Bonaparte's December coup. 
Second Empire begins 
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s Haussmannisation of Paris. 





f tional Workingmen’s 
1864 ation (First International) 
peginning of the “Liberal 
ae spi Striking miners killed at 
= arie and Aubin. 
fi 





Noir, republican 





























ANUATY alist, assassinated by relative 
‘on. His funeral seen as 
sed opportunity for revolution. 
qs. Napoleon IIT wins staged 
rm z 
y. Outbreak of Franco-Prussian 
| Avoust: Failed Blanquist uprising at 
" La Villette 
| Serrennen: Overthrow of the Empire 
owing capture of Napoleon at 
dan. Installation of the 
»vernment of National Defence, 
rrewnen: Prussians begin siege of 
errempen: Bakunin's coup in Lyons. 
crows: Uprising in Paris leads to 
izure of the Hatel de Ville wit 
any government ministers inside. 
Uprising ultimately fails. 
Decemmen: "Break-out" from Paris is 
feated 


AxvAmy: Prussians begin shelling 
Paris 

Jasvany: Another uprising/mass 
monstration at the Hotel de Ville 
tempted. Crowd fired upon and 





many die 

papers banned. 

‘EMRUARY: General elections held 
ross France. Revolutionary left 


ed Clubs closed and 











res very poor vote. 
‘ennvany: National Assembly meets. 
At first this is in Bordeaux. 
Fesnuany: Formation of the National 
Guard 
4 FennvAmY: Formal structure adopted 
leading to National Guard Central 





Committee. Dual power exists in 
Paris. 

28 Fesnuany: Peace treaty with 
Germany ratified by National 
Assembly 

1 Mancu: Germans parade through a 
section of Paris. Central Committee 
organises passive protests. 

10 Mancit: Assembly "decapitalises: 
Paris by deciding to move to 
Versailles (by 20 March) 

11 Manca: Blanqui and Flourens 
condemned to death. Papers banned. 

13 Mancu: Moratorium on overdue 
rents and bills is ended. 

18 Mancu: Attempt to seize National 
Guard cannons in Montmartre leads 
to the communal revolution. Central 

















e controls Paris. First 





Commit 
phase of Commune. 
Mancu: Right wing demonstration in 
Paris is stopped. Commune declared 
in Lyons. 

23 Mancu: Commune declared in 

Marseilles. 

Mancu: Elections to a Commun: 

Council that replaces rule by the 

Central Committee of the National 

Guard. 

28 Mancu: Proclamation of the 
Commune at the Hotel de Ville 

29 Mancu: Second phase of Commune 
begins with meeting of Commun: 
Council. Decree on rents passed. 

30 Mancu: First clashes between 
National Guards and Versailles 

















troops 

3 Armut: "Break-out 
direction of Vers 
defeated. 

10 Arnii: Communal Council decides to 

t legitimate and illegitimate 

al Guard. 





n Paris in. 
badly 





children equally for Nati 
pensions. 

11 Armu: Foundation of the Women's 
Union, led by Dmitrielf 

16 Armi: Decree on abandoned 
workshops. 











18 Armut: Final decree on overdue bills 


passed. 
19 Arni: Commune "programme 
agreed 


24 Arni: Invitation issued to unions to 
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meet to organise production in 
abandoned workshops. 

28 Apan: First discussions of Committee 
of Public Safety. Decree passed 
banning night work for bakery 
workers. 

1 May: Rossel replaces Cluseret as 
Delegate for War. Third phase of 
Commune begins with establishment 
of first Committee of Public Safety. 

7 May: Pawnshop decree passed. 

9 Mav: Rossel resigns, 

10 Mav: Delescluze made Delegate for 
War. 

15 Max: Split regarding the Committee 
of Public Safety becomes open with 
publication of the minority 
declaration. First meeting of unions 








16. Tur PARIS COMMUNE 





OW 


to organise production in 
workshops atone 

16 Max: Demolition of the Veng 
Column. tome 

21 Mar: Last full session ofthe 
Communal Council 

22-28 Mav; Bloody Week 

3 May: Death of Dombrowski 

24 Mar: Execution of hostages beg 
including Archbishop Darbo s 

25 May: Death of Delescluze 

6 May: Further executions of hosta, 

27 Mas: Firing squad operating in SS 

28 Mav: Final barricades fall. 








1880: General amne 
Communards. 





granted to 
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BLANQUI, CLUSERET, COURBET, DELES 
DMITRIEFF, DOMBROWSKI, FERRÉ, FLOURENS, 
FRANKEL, GROUSSET, JOURDE, LEO, 


SAGARAY, LONGUET, MICHEL, PYAT, 
VERMOREL 


Lı 
RIGAULT, ROSSEL, VALLES 
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APPENDIX 11 


PRINCIPAL FIGURES 


ANDRIEU, JULES, 1820-1884: Member of 
the Communal Council, Local 
government official before 
Commune. Head of communal 

idministrative services, Voted 
against Committee of Public Safety 
Condemned to death in his absence. 

AnNOLD, GEORGES, 1839-1912: Member 
of the Communal Council and War 
Commission. Sentenced to 
deportation, 

AnNouLD, AnrHuR, 1833-1895: Member 
of the Communal Council. Writer 
and leading left Proudhonist. 
Condemned to death in his absence. 
Writer of an important history of the 
Commune—Histoire Populaire et 
Parlementaire de la Commune. 

Asst, ADOLPHE-ALPHONSE, 1841-1886: 
Member of the Communal Council 
Previously an engineer and strike 
leader at Creusot. Member of the 

mission for General Security 

ed to deportation to a 

fortress, he died in exile, 

AVRIAL, AUGUSTIN, 1840-1904: Member 
of the Communal Council 

Previously an engineer. Member of 

the Labour Commission and in 

charge of munitions production, 
against formation of th 

tee of Public Safety 

Condemned to death in his absence. 

BAKUNIN, MIKHAIL, 1814-1876: Leading 
Russian anarchist thinker and 

activist. In France, though not in 
Paris, during the Commune period. 
Created a short-lived Commune in 
Lyons in 1871. Later competed with 
Marx for influence over the 
International, which contributed to 
its demise. 

Bestay, CHARLES, 1795-1878: Member of 
the Communal Council and as the 
oldest member the key figure in its 

guration. Right Proudhonist. 

Formerly parliamentary deputy 

under Orleanist rule. Mi 



























































nber of the 
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Con 





munal Council's finance 
commission and instrum 
eni 

preventing Commune interpa i" 

the Banque de France 

Author of La Vert 

G 

Died in exile in Switzerland, ate 
BiLLionAy, Aumro, 1840 

of the Communal Coune 












BiswAncK, Orro vos, 1815-1898; 
Prussian chancellor and architect of 
German unification, Bismarck helped 
engineer the outbreak of the Franem. 
Prussian War to encourage the south 

s to join the new 

ified state, and in January 1871 

had the Prussian King crowned 

Kais Bismarck was a 

ined supporter of absolutist 
rule and detested republicanism and 
socialism, He therefore collaborated 
with the Versailles government in its 
efforts to crush the Commune 

Branc, Louis, 1811-1882: Historian and 

reformist socialist theorist, His book 

The Organisation of Labour had a. 
major impact on workers during the 
1848 Revolution. Elected a 
representative of Paris during the 
siege, he backed the Versailles 
government throughout. 

ANQUI, AUGUSTE, 180 

member of the Communal Council 

but unable to take his seat as ín jail 

1g been arrested the day before 
the 18 March 1871 revolution. 
Veteran conspiratorial political 
agitator, organiser of numerous 
uprisings and leader of the 
Blanquist organisation, the nearest 
thing to a revolutionary party 
‘operating in the Commune. 
Sentenced to permanent exile, but 
died in Paris after the 1880 pardon. 

CAMÉLINAT, ZÉPHYRIN, 1840-1932 
Formerly a bronze mounter. A 








Versai 
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r of the International in 
pundet put in charge of the Mint- 
E 45-1902: Member of 





yu munal Council. Previously a 


n worker and International 
7 Member of Security 
mi ission and Labour Commission. 
4 to death in his absen 
ADOLPHE, 1838-1889 
ber of the Communal Council. 
sly a bookbinder. 
ternational member. Member of 
: justice Commission. Voted 
formation of the Committee 
slic Safety. Condemned to 








riod he was a republican liberal 
d ton ympromise with 
esent who led France 
Victory during he 1914-1918 war 
vor Gustave 1829-1900: Memb 
legate Tor War 3 0 21 April 
perience in the US civil war 
with Bakunin. Adopted a 
Tensve strategy. Replaced by 
Rosse Member of the Executive 
'ondemned to death in his abse 
ner Gustave. 1819-1877: Member 
ine Communal Council and lending 
member of Artiste Federation 
International renowned fine artist 
Voted aginst the formation f the 
Commitee of Publie Safety 
ånd t pay for the reconstruction of 
the Vendome Column. 
unser, Fam, 1839-1885: 
Member of the Communal Council 
Previously a journalist and a 
parliamentary deputy. Member of 
figure with Rigault in running the 
Chmmune's political police. Voted f 
the Commitee of Publie Safety 
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Member of the Communal Council. 
Leading Jacobin politician, exiled 
under Napoleon III, then a 
parliamentary deputy (resigned). 
Editor of Le Reveil du Peuple. Last 
Delegate for War who adopted a 
strategy of mass popular initiative. 
Died on the barricades during 
Bloody Week. 
Durrer, Euzanem, 1851-1910: 
A Russian and friend of the Marx 
family. Sent to Paris by the Gene 
Council of the International. 
Established the Women’s Union and 
played a key role within it. Returned 
o Russia after Bloody Wes 
DowsnOwski, JAROSLAV, 1836-187 
Chief communard general of 
extraction. He fought for Polish 
independence against Tsarism, was 
exiled to Siberia but n 
escape to France. Killed on the 
barricades during Bloody Wee 
Ducnor, AUGUSTE-ALEXANDRE, 1817- 
1882: General during the Siege of 
Paris and leader of the attempted 
break-outs" under Trochu. 
Monarchist and parliamentary 
deputy, he was involved in thi 
Versailles actions of Bloody Week. 

Duvar, EMILE, 1840-4 APRIL 1871 
Member of the Communal Council. 
Previously a foundry worker. 
Blanquist. Member of the military 
‘commission and Executive 
Commission. Killed at the begi 
of the civil war. 

15s, Fniepiuci, 1820-1895: Major 
revolutionary socialist theorist and 

tivist. Lifelong collaborator of 
Marx, including on works such as 
The Communist Manifesto. An expert 
in military affairs, Engels wrote 
extensively on the Franco-Prussian 
War in the Pall Mall Gazette 

Bupes, EMILE, 1843-1888: Member of 

the Communal Couneil. Blanquist 
and important in the military affairs 
f the Commune. Very briefly 
Delegate for War. Member of the. 
Committee of Public Safety 
Condemned to death in his absence. 

Favne, Jutes, 1809-1880: French liberal 


al 














anaged to 























ning 
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Politician. Member of the Provisional 
Government after the 1848 
Revolution and leader of the 
constitutional opposition to 
Napoleon III. Foreign minister in the 
Government of National Defence, he 
was the chief negotiator in the peace 
deal with the Germans but then 
withdrew from government due to 
the rigorous conditions imposed. 

Fenné, TuoruiLE, 1844-28 Novempen 
1871: Member of the Communal 
Council. Previously an accountant. 
Blanquist and second in command to 
Rigault as Procurator for the 
Commune. Close friend of Louise 
Michel. Voted for formation of the 
Committee of Public Safety 
Organiser of the execution of 
hostages. Executed by 
after court judgement. 

Fenny, JULES, 1832-1893: Lawyer, 

journalist and later liberal politician 
Made prefect of the Seine by the 
Government of National Defence and 
erved in this capacity during the 
siege and the Commune 

FLounens, Gustave, 1838-3 Avni. 18; 
Member of the Communal Council 
Teacher and Jacobin military leader. 
Previously fought for his beliefs in 
Crete. Closely involved in 31 October. 
1870 coup. 

Franar, Leo, 1844-1896: Member of 
the Communal Council. Born in 
Hungary and previously a jewellery 
worker: Leading member of the 
First International (German 
Section). Corresponded with Marx. 
Delegate of the Labour Commission. 
and the Executive Commis: 
Voted for formation of the 
Committee of Public Safety 
Condemned to death in his absence. 

GALLIFFET, GASTON ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE 
MARQUIS DE, 1830-1909: French 
general who fought in the Crimean 
War, and was the most vicious 
Versailles commander during 
Bloody Week 

GAMBETTA, LÉON, 1838-1882: Libera 
republican and Minister of the 
Interior under the Government of 














ersailles 
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National Defe, 
Paris in a bal 
Organise res 
elsewi 


His son, Menotti, was a maoan 
the Communal Counei ^ 
Previously a travelling salesman 
a Cm 
External Relations Commissions a 


ber of 






































the cost of the. 
100 great 

Jovnpz, FuaNcots, 1843-1893: Member 
of the Communal Council. 
Accountant. Member of the 
International. Proudhonist, and. 
Delegate for Finance. Member of the 
Executive Commission. Voted against 
formation of the Committee of Public 
Safety. Sentenced to deportation bi 
escaped in 1874. 

LECOMTE, GENERAL 

















1817-1871: Active 
















knew Mi 





Jy, Africa and Asia. Shot 
m after ordering his troops 
population of 
during the failed attempt 
Guard cannons. 
STAVE, 1826-1901 
he Communal Council. 
nt. Leading left 
jst and libertarian. Author 
tant history—Etude sur 
ent Communaliste à 
1871. Brielly member of 
iive Commission and the 
ur Commission. Voted 
ormation of the Commit 
Safety. Condemned to 














his absence 
1832-1900: Literary name 
iile Champseix. Exiled under 





impire. Foremost fe 
ist during the Commune and 
Influential in 
men's involvement in 





ditor of La Sociale 
of w 

mmune activities 

AGANAY, HYPPOLITE PROSPER, 1838: 

rnalist, editor of Le Tribun 

du Peuple. Later he wrote the best- 
a contemporary history of the 

ent—The History of the Paris 

in exile in London. He 

nd his book was 

into English by Marx's 

















nslat 
ighter Eleanor, 
rt, CHARLES, 1839-1903: Member 

viously 








the Communal Council. P 
à teacher. In 1871 journalist, and 
international member. Editor of th 

nmune's Journal Officiel. Voted 

sinst the Committee of Public 
Safety. Later married Marx s 
daughter Jenny. Condemned to 











death in his absence. 
En, CHARLES: Naval officer and 
t Delegate for War under the 
ntral Committee. Proved 

t and was quickly 
placed. Sentenced to dey 

LON, Benom, 1841-1891: Mei 
he Communal Council. Dyer and 





ompete 








leading Internat 
Husband of André Leo. Author of 
aportant history of the Commune 
a Troisième Défaite du Prolétariat 





Français. Voted against formation of 
the Committee of Public Safety. 
Condemned to death in his absence. 
Manx, Kart, 1818-1883: Revolutionary 
socialist thinker and activist. Wrote 
extensively on French history 
including The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte dealing with th 
formation of the Second Empire. In 
1864 Marx was instrumental in 
establishing the International 
Working Men's Association (First 
International) and setting out its 
Provisional Rules and writing the 
Inaugural Address. During the 
Franco-Prussian War and 
Commune Marx wrote three 
separate pamphlets on th 
situation. The last address. 
delivered on 30 May, was the 
influential The Civil War in France 
MicueL, Louise, 1830-1905: Leading 
female figure in the Commune and 
organiser of the Montmartre 
Vigilance Committee located where 
began. An anarchist 
s during the civil war 
g speech at her 
































the Commun 
who bore ar 
she made an inspiri 
ial and was sentenced to 
deportation, Wrote important 
‘memoirs on the Commune 
abne, JEAN-BAPTISTE: Coope 
lawyer and socialist writer. Involved 
in the 31 October uprising. Elected 
as parliamentary deputy for Paris. 
Although sympathetic to the 
Commune he refused to join it and 
voured conciliation with Versailles. 
Shot for his socialist sympathies 
nonetheless during Bloody Week. 
Mior, Juues, 1809-1883: Member of the 
Communal Council. Jacobin. 
Chemist and former parlian 
deputy during Second Republic 
Proposed formation of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 
Condemned to death in his absence 
François-Louis, 1841 
munal Council 


























PARISEL 
Member of the Cor 
Doctor and Delegate for Science 
Voted for the formation of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 
Condemned to death in his absence 
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Pornien, EuckNE, 1816-1887: Member 
of the Communal Council 
Draughtsman and lyricist. Writer of 
the words of The Internationale 
Voted for the formation of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 
Condemned to death in his absence. 

Pnoror, EUGENE, 1839 Member of 
the Communal Council. Lawyer. 
Member of the Executive Con 
with responsibilities for justice. 
Condemned to death in his absence 

PROUDHON, PrERRE-JosEPR, 1809-1865; 
Writer, Responsible for the famous 
phrase, "Property is theft 
Proudhon's works ger 

nportant current in the F 
labour movement of an anarchist 
libertarian kind. In particular he 
stressed the idea of communes as the 
basis for a federal society without a 

ral political authority, In the 

Commune many of his followers were 

ore radical than he himself was. 

Pyar, Filuix, 1810-1889: Member of the 
‘Communal Council. Writer and 
journalist, Editor of Le Combat (1870) 
and Le Vengeur (1871) newspapers. 
ran Jacobin and parliamentary 

deputy under Second Republic 

before being exiled, Member of the 

Executive Commission and. 

Committee of P fety. Voted for 

the formation of the Committee of 

Public Safety. Pyat's behaviour was 

inconsistent and regarded by many 

as damaging. Malon, a key figure in 
the h onal, denounced Pyat at 
the Communal Coucil as “the evil 
genius of the revolution, Silence! Stop 
spreading your venomous suspicions 
and stirring up discord. It is your 
influence that is ruining the 

Commune, and it must be 

(9 May 1871). Aft 





























































xpunged' 
Bloody Week he 
is condemned by Versailles to 








death in his absence, 
muni 


RANVIER, G 1828-15 mber 
of the Communal Council. Previously 
painter and decorator. Member of 
the War Commission and Committee 
of Public Safety. Voted for formation 
of the Committee of Public Safety. 
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Last active memba 
during Bloody wen "the G 
death in hie syst Conde, 
vo uou mee ea 
Member ode 24 Mage 
Student Doni 
interest in pol a 
creer an dea 
the Security Commis ber 
Prosecutor of the Conn CE 
the fighting during Bloody weet in 
‘er an Eg 
ular and critical meme 
under Napoleon IIl (La Z9 es 
Marseillaise). Led. the --— 
e Victor Ng 
funeral demonstration in aga 
one of his journalists was —— 
assassinated by a member 
but feed by 4 September rev 
Briefly a member of the Gover 
of National Defence, he was toa I 
qum 
wing to be accepted forno 
Although he refused to fll back tte 
Commune, favouring compromis 
instend. Deported to New Caledon 
as a result 
Hossa, Louis, 1844-1871: Army aleae 
in Franco-Prussian War who etaed 
from captivity to join the Commune 
for patriotic reasons, Made Deleg 
for War after the dismissal of 
Gluseret but resigned after 8 day 
after his plans for an offensive fled 
Suspected of plotting a coup against 
the Commune and arrested, but he 
escaped. Executed by Versi 
Sasser, Vick-apatnaL: Nominated By 
ch government t lead the 
Guard after the communal. 
revolution. He attempted to rouse 
right wing forces in Paris to 
overthrow the Commune, but failed. 
Sennartiten. Aucusre, 1840-: Meme 
‘of the Communal Council. Moule: 
Member ofthe International and 
sent to Paris during the Commune 
period to represent it. Member of 
the Labour Commission. Voted 
against the formation ofthe 
Committee of Publie Safety 
Condemned to death in his absente 








the Fre 














14-1896: Philosophy 








3 iberal politician and 
Bedor" on Liberty. Minister of 

gol P. at Versailles 

EIU 1839-1881: Member of 

s ;nal Council. Sculptor. 

D the International and 

Mend” "mission. Delegate 





al services. Vote 
he formation of the 
e of Public Safety 
d to death in his absence. 
rue, 1797-1877: Long 
Te jing politician of Orleanist 
hies. Author of On Property. 
;sible for the massacre on the 
ansnonain in 1834, and for 
struction of the system of 
and walls around Paris. He 
government in 1871 
organiser of the 
cept that the 




















hief politie 
sion of the 





sally came to 
rchy could not be restored. 
was. CLEMENT: Remembered in Paris 
for his role in erushing the workers 
sing of June 1848. Made head of 
he National Guard during the win 
870/1871. Shot on 18 March 1871 
during the communal revolution. 
1841-1871: Member 








he Communal Council. Lawyer 
and writer. Member of the Executiv 
n and War Commission. 











ied against the formation of the 
mmittee of Public Safety. Died in 





gust 1871 in exile. 
Avexts-Louts, 1835-1882 
Communal Council. 


Member of th 


‘viously a shoemaker. Made one 





the outstanding speeches duri 





he trial of Communards. Sentenced 
0 forced labour (in perpetuity) until 


pardon of 1880. 
Trocuu, Louis, 1815-1896: Mil 
vernor of Paris, in 1870 he 
nce from the 
emper overnment of 
National Defence and became its 
president. Despite hopes of a 
Trochu plan” that would deliver 
Paris from the Germans none 
materialised and in 1871 he was 











replaced when the new government 
of Versailles was elected 

Vanitant, EDOUARD, 1840-1915: 
Member of the Communal Council. 
Previously civil engineer. Member of 
the International. Member of the 
Executive Commission and Delegate. 
for Education. Voted for the 
Committee of Public Safety 
Condemned to death in his absence 
Later a leading figure in the French. 
socialist movement. 

Varas, JULES, 1832-1885; M 
the Communal Council. Journalist 
and writer, Editor of Le Cri du 
Peuple. Author of an important 
semi-autobiographical account of 

Linsurgé. 








mber of 








the Commune- 


Condemned to death in his absence. 
Vantin, EvGkNE, 1839-28 MAY 1871 
Member of the Communal Council 





Previously bookbinder. A leader of 
the International in France. 

Finance Delegate with Jourde 
Holder of several other important 
posts under the Commune. Voted 

st the formation of the 

tee of Public Safety, The last 
nard figure to die 






Co 
significant comm 
in Bloody Week. 

STE, 1841-20 JUNE 








Vensonst, Auc 
1871: Meniber of the Communal. 


Council. Editor of l'Ami du Peuple 
Member of the Executive 
ity 





Commission and Secu 
Commission, Voted against th 
Committee of Public Safety, Died in 
captivity as a result of injuries 
sustained during Bloody Week. 

Vésiwten, Penne, 1826-1902: Membe 
‘of the Communal Council. Voted for 
the formation of the Committee of 
Public Safety. Condemned to death 
in his absence. 

Vinoy, GeNenat: Replaced Trochu as 
commander of Paris in January 1871 
Organiser of the attempt to seize the 

nons on 18 March. 
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THE INTERNATIONALE 


Lymics py EuceNe Porren, MUSIC BY Piene Drg vr 


Arise ye s 
Arise ye pri 
For reason i 





rvelings from your slumbers 
ners of want 

revolt now thunders 

And at last ends the age of cant 

So away with all your superstitions 
Servile ma: 
We'll change old condition. 
And spurn the dust to win the prize 








Then comrades, come rally 

And the last fight let us f 

The Internationale unites the 
human race. 

Then comrades, come rally 

And the last fight let us face. 

The Internationale unites the 
human race, 








No more deluded by reaction 
On tyrants only we'll make war 

The soldiers too will take strike action 
They'll break ranks and fight no more 
And if those cannibals keep tryin 
To sacrifice us to their pride 
They soon shall hear the bullets flying 
We'll shoot the generals on our own side. 











No saviour from on high delive 

No faith have we in prince or poor 

Our own right hand the chains 
must sever 












Chains of hatred, greed and fe 
Ever the thieves will out with th 
And give to all a happier lot. 

Each at the forge must do their duty 
And we'll strike while the iron is hot. 





r booty 
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Laws cheat us and th 
And the stata o 
Tel taxes drain the people ete 


The rich themselves ese 
escape sue 
So what rights have the haga tng 


We've enough of languishing 
Equality is why we fight ^8 1n Slavery 


No right without any duty 
And no duty without our right 











Those mining bosses 
Ics them, the n 
Throughout ther lives thy do pq 
But rob the poor workers.” — 
While in their bank vaults thy ggg 
All our labour does prod 

By demanding that ifs restored 
We ask only for our dues 


nd the ra 


ail ki 
monsters, o Sings, 











We peasants, artisans and others 
Enrol'd as daughters, sons of toll 
Let's claim henceforth the earth 
for worker: 

Drive the indolent from the soil. 

On our flesh long has fed the raven 
We've been too long vultures! prey 
But now farewell the spirit eraven 
The dawn brings a brighter day 
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L'INTERNATIONALE 





n de la fin. 
sisons table ras 





debout, debout 
hanger de base 


jute finale 
s-nous et demain 
are humain. 








ni César, ni tribun, 





Décrétons le salut commun. 
Pour que le voleur rende gorge 
Pour tirer l'esprit du cach: 











ns le fer quand il est chaud. 
et la Loi triche 

prin 

i saigne le malheureux 
ase au riche 









z languir en tutelle 





lité veut d'autres lois: 


Pas de droits sans devoirs, dit 


pas de devoirs sans dr 


pas de sauveurs suprémes 





du pauvre est un mot creux 





Hideux dans leur ap 
Les rois de la mine et du rail 
Ont-ils jamais fait autre chose 
Que dévaliser le travail? 
Dans les coffres-forts de la banque 
Ce qu'il a créé s'est fondu, 
t qu'on le lui rende 

ieut que son dû. 


En décréta 
Le peuple ne 








Les rois nous soulaient de fumée 
Paix entre nous, guerre aux Tyrans 
Appliquons la grève aux armées, — 
Crosse en l'air et rompons les rangs 
nibale 





S'ils s'obstinent, ces ca 
A faire de nous des héros 
Iis sauront bientôt que nos balles 
Sont pour nos propres généraux. 








Le grand parti des travailleurs 

La terre n'appartient qu'aux hommes, 

if ira 

Combien de nos chairs se repaissent 
itours, 








Mais si les corbeaux, les v 
Un de ces matins disparaissent. 


Le soleil brillera toujours 
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APPENDIX IV 1 Notre Dame 13 Bourse 
M i 2 Palais de Justice 14 Place du Chateau d'Eau 
3 Arc de Triomphe 15 Cimetiere Pere Lachaise 


4 Avenue des Champs Elysees 16 Place de Clichy 


` MAP OF PARIS, 1871. 





» s 
mí SEN 5 Place de la Concorde 17 Cimetiere Montmartre 
M rn 6 Tuileries 18 Place des Abbesses 
N d 7 Louvre 19 Butte Montmartre 
iu Ay 8 Place Royale 20 Place Pigalle 
à j 9 Hotel de Ville 21 Invalides 


10 Place de la Bastille 22 Cimetiere Montparnasse 
11 Place Vendome 23 Jardin du Luxembourg 
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18 March 1871 revolution SEE 
Commune, the, 18 March 1871 
revolution 

L'Affranchi 46-47 

Algeria 126, 141, 178-179 

alimony 33 

Alsace-Lorraine 119 

ambulancieres (nurses) 188-189 

anarchism 50, 72, 74, 114, 135, 165, 
184-185, 206 

ALSO Proudhon 

n regime 57 





an 





anti-capitalist movement 7, 8, 74, 76, 


182, 185, 191, 197, 206-207 
anti-communards 45, 152 
Archbishop of Paris Darboy 
armistice (Franco-Prussian war) 92, 

112, 117 
Arnould, Arthur 15, 21, 90, 93, 135, 

151, 184 
arson 170, 2 
Artists' Federation 44 
Aurelles de Paladines, General 119 
Austria 172 
autonomists 206 
L'Avant-Garde 46 
Avrial, Augustin 28 


















Babeuf Gracchus 77 
bakers 28-2 
Bakunin, Michael 74, 81, 124, 184 
Bank of France 156-157, 198-199 
ba ades 49, 62, 116, 165, 170 
Bastille Place de la, 118 

Bastille prison 56, 59 

Bazaine, Marshall Achille 67 

Bertin 27-28 

begging 187 

Belleville 63, 79, 112, 165-166, 178 
Bertin 27-28 

Beslay, Charles 47, 
Billioray, Alfred 
bills of exchange 2 




















6, 156-158, 182 
:douard 28 
-26, 51,120 











Bismarck, Count Otto von 12, 66, 139, 


171-172 

Blanc, Louis, 194, 197 
SEE ALSO Organisation of Labour, 
The 197 
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INDEX 


Blanche, Place 166 

Blanqui, Auguste 74, 76- 
102, 107, 113-114, 1 
17 March 1871 80; August 1870 
uprising 78-79, 120, 128, 138; ag 
communist 77; “dictatorship of the 
proletariat 78; on education 77. 
elitism 77-78, 114; Februz ; 
election 111; rise Miedo 


80, 82-83, 96 
20; arrested on 





to prominence 76 
SEE ALSO Patrie en Danger, La 


Blanquists 71, 76-80, 83, 106, 109, 134. 
136, 159, 184, 202, 206; call for 
immediate offensive against 
Versailles 129, 136; centralised 
leadership 53; Council minutes 151; 
and Government of National Defence 
91; and Great Revolution 59; 
membership of 78 

Bloody Week 38, 103, 183, 194, 196; 
arrests 177; balance of forces 140; 
deaths 176-177; soldiers enter Paris 
156, 163-164, 199; trials 178; 
workers' unity smashed 164-165, 183 
SEE ALSO Chapter 5 

Bolshevik Party 202 

Bonaparte, Emperor Napoleon 37, 42, 
58, 61, 65 

Bonaparte, Louis see Napoleon II 

Bonaparte, Prince Pierre 84 

Bonapartists 89, 93, 100, 105, 138, 171 

Bonjean, Louis 169 

Bordeaux 128 

Bordeaux “counter-Assembly” 126 

Bourbon monarchy (1815-30) 65-66, 
138 

Bourse sre Stock Exchange 

Boursier 131 

bronze workers 70, 84 

Brussels 16 























café workers 31 

Cail railway works 69 

Callinicos, Alex 72 

Camélinat, Zéphirin 19 

cannons SEE National Guard cannons 
capital punishment 43 

Carlyle, Thomas 63 

Catholic church 31, 33, 36-38 
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52 
sorship 152 Abe 
censor committee of the National 


rentra E r. 
cen’ ce National Guard Central 


Guard S! 

Committee 

tral Committee of the Twenty 
Centra 


rrondissements 105, 111, 116 
chambres fédérales (federal council) 84, 
e 410-111, 116 
charles X 121 l 
Chateau d'Eau, Place du 167 
Chatelain, Nicholas 190 —— 
Chaumont, Pare des Buttes 174 
children 169, 175 

ser ALSO education, 





Christianity 32 

Churches 48-49 

civil war, the 51, 91, 142, 150, 206 

Civil War in France, The (Karl Marx) 
196, 198, 203-204 

Clausewitz, 1 von 140 

Clémence, Adolphe 159 

Clemenceau, Georges 130-131 

Clément-Thomas, General Jacques 118, 
154, 174 

clubs 102-104, 109, 113, 118, 147; and 
Communal Council, 48-49 
see ALSO Ambroise 50; Free 
Thinkers Club 49; Jacobin Club SEE 
Great Revolution; Nicolas-des- 
Champs 48-49; Révolution, Club de 
la 49; Saint-Sévérin 49; Women's 
Deliverance Club 33 

Cluseret, General Gustave-Paul 41-42, 
144-145; defensive policy 145; 
dismissed 52; and Issy Fort 145-146; 
military administration 146; 
National Guard 146; Uniforms 145; 
War Delegate appointment 143 

Combat, Le 90, 101, 109 

Comédie Francaise 45 

Comm on for Labour and Exchange 

27, 29, 30, 34-35, 50-51, 82, 

184, 189, 197 

Commissions for Finance, Education 
Justice, Security, Military, 21, 38, 43, 
137, 144 

Committee of Public Safety (1871) 49, 
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